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TO OUR READERS. 

A New Year is opening for us alL To all of you, dear readers, may it be 
happy; to the elder, a blessed year; to the younger, if it may be, joyous. 
For the young always dream of happiness as brightness and joy, not knowing 
of the quieter hues in which it will appear to them by-and-by. To you, 
especially, dear girls, to whom God has given the privilege of working for your 
own livelihood, may He also give times t>f pleasant rest, and industry, and health, 
and above all, a kind heart to share what you earn with others. 

We commend our little Magazine to you as a New Yearns offering. We 
have tried to make it helpful and agreeable, and we beg 3rou to help us by 
usm^ it, not by merely reading the lighter parts and then laying it by. If 
you will consent to this, we believe and hope you may derive some real benefit 
from our efforts. 

We all know that a preface is best when ' short and sweet,' and thus I will 
but add in few words the following remarks. 

Friendly Leaves is not started as a mercantile speculation. We hardly 
expect to make money by it. If we do, the profits (all due expenses being 
paid) will go to help the work of the Girls* Friendly Society, for this Society is, 
in fact, the proprietor of the Magazine. Writers, editor, and publishers, are 
all doing their best to bring out a little paper which may speak a few words of 
instruction, of comfort, and of amusement. But of course we should be glad 
of success, and, therefore, I would earnestly beg each of you to name the Girls' 
Friendly Society and its Friendly Leaves wherever you can. 

What the Girls' Friendly Society is, is known to most of you. In one 
sentence we may sum up its intention, thus : — it endeavours to provide for each 
of its members the help and blessing of true Christian friendship. Throughout 
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the Magazine, and in the pamphlets written concerning it, a fuller explanation 
may be found. 

Several persons have asked why Friendly Leaves does not appear 
monthly? There are several reasons for the quarterly arrangement Firstly, 
it is sufficient for the business of our Magazine, the reports of the G. F. S., &c. 
Secondly, the expense of a monthly issue would place the price of the Magazine 
too high for the Working Girls in union with us, and for whose sake it was 
first projected. We would rather, if successful, enlarge our Magazine than 
produce it more frequently. It is also hoped, that in some parishes where a 
monthly * localized magazine' would be impossible, our quarterly one may be 
usefully employed. 

With renewed good wishes, and a confidence that you will be friendly to us, 
as we to you, 

I am, dear readers, 

Yours faithfully, 

THE EDITOR. 



HOLY THOUGHTS. 

I. THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 

'Thou, God, seest me.' — Gen. icvi. 13. 

' Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? If 
any man defile the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy.' — i Cor. iii. 16, 17. 

• I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.' — Ps. 
xxiii. 4. 

' If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature : 
old things are passed away ; behold, all things 
are become new.' — 2 Cor. v. 17. 

' And I saw a new heaven and a new earth. 
. . . And I heard a great voice out of heaven 
saying, Behold, the tabernacle of Grod is with 
men, and He will dwell with them, and they 
shall be His people, and God Himself shall be 
with them, and be their God.' — Rev. xxi. 1-3. 

God is present in all places^ sees every 
action, hears all discourses, and under- 



stands every thought. He fills heaven 
and earth with His present power and 
with His never absent nature ; and we 
can no more be removed from the pre- 
sence of God than from our own being. 

God is, by grace and benediction, 
specially present in holy places^ and in 
the solenm assemblies of His people. If 
holy people meet in grots and dens of the 
earth, when persecution or a public neces- 
sity disturbs the public order, God fails 
not to come thither to them ; but God is 
also, by the same or a greater reason, 
present there where they meet ordinarily, 
that is, at every such meeting. God will 
go out of His way to meet His saints, 
when themselves are forced out of their 
way of order by a sad necessity ; but 
else, God's usual way is to be present in 
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those places where His servants are 
appointed ordinarily to meet. 

God is especially present in the hearts 
of His people^ by His Holy Spirit; and 
indeed the hearts of holy men are temples 
in the truth of things, and, in type and 
shadow, they are heaven itself. For God 
reigns in the hearts of His servants ; 
there is His kingdom. The power of 
grace hath subdued all His enemies ; 
there is His power. They serve Him 
night and day, and give Him thanks 
and praise; that is His glory. This is 
the religion and worship of God in the 
temple. The temple itself is the heart 
of man, Christ is the High-priest, who 
from thence sends up the incense of 
prayers, and joins them to His own inter- 
cession, and presents all together to His 
Father : and the Holy Ghost, by His 
dwelling there, hath also consecrated it 
as part of His temple : and God dwells in 
our heart by faith, and Christ by His 
Spirit, and the Spirit by His purities : so 
that we are also temples of the mysterious 
Trinity ; and what is this short of heaven 
itself, but as infancy is short of manhood, 
and letters of words ? The same state of 
life it is, but not the same age. It is 
heaven in a looking-glass, dark, but yet 
true, representing the beauties of the soul, 
and the graces of God, and the images of 
His eternal glory, by the reality of a 
special presence. 

Let us then remember that God is in 
us, and that we are in Him. We are His 
workmanship, let us not deface it : we 
are in His presence, let us not pollute it 
by unholy and impure actions. God is 



in every created being or thing : be cruel 
towards none, neither abuse any by in- 
temperance. They are what God hath 
blessed with His presence, hallowed by 
His touch, and separated from unholy use 
by making them to belong to His dwelling. 

He walks as in the presence of God 
that converses with Him in frequent 
prayer and frequent communion ; that 
runs to Him in all his necessities ; that 
asks counsel of Him in all doublings ; 
that opens all his wants to Him ; that 
weeps before Him for his sins ; that asks 
remedy and support for his weakness ; 
that fears Him as a Judge ; reverences 
Him as a Lord ; obeys Him as a Father ; 
and loves Him as a Patron. 

And this habit of remembering the 
Divine presence produces joy and re- 
joicing in God ; for then we are of the 
same household with God. He is with us 
in our natural actions, to preserve us ; in 
our recreations, to restrain us ; in our 
public actions, to applaud or reprove us ; 
in our privacy, to observe us ; in our 
sleeps, to watch by us ; in our watchings, 
to refresh us : and if we walk with God in 
all His ways, as He walks with us in all 
ours, we shall find perpetual reasons to 
enable us to keep that rule of God, ^ Re- 
joice in the Lord always ; and again I 
say. Rejoice.' — Jeremy Taylor, 

Jesus came to be the Emmanuel, the 
* God with us,' of social life. He came to 
illuminate the family by bringing God 
into it. He came, not to take a few out 
of the world, but to redeem, and to save, 
and to transform the world. And \i^ when 
we set ourselves to the day's business — 
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anxious, and harassing, and daunting 
may be its prospect — if, when we pre- 
pare for the evening's refreshment — 
earthly, and common, and secular may- 
be the anticipation— we humbly and 
earnestly call God in, ask our dear Lord 
to be with us, as once He passed before 
Matthew at his receipt of custom, as 
once He sate Himself at the marriage- 
table in Cana ; we shall find that over 
that day's business, over that evening's 
enjoyment, there passes — we know not 
whence, yet we know, an influence, a 
light, an Epiphany, which changes its 
wliole aspect, which inspires it with a 
new influence, which quickens it with a 
divine life.' — Dr, Vaughan, 

Oh, to be over yonder, 
In that bright land of wonder. 
Where the angel voices mingle, and the angel 
harps do ring ; 
To be free from care and sorrow. 
And the anxious, dread to-morrow — 
To rest in light and sunshine in the presence of 
the King. 

Oh, to be over yonder, 
My longing heart grows fonder 
Of looking to the far-off" east, to see the day-star 
bring 
Some tidings of the awaking. 
The cloudless, pure day breaking— 
My heart is yearning, yearning for the coming of 
the King. 

Oh, to be over yonder, 
Alas ! I sigh and ponder ; 
Why clings my poor weak heart to any earthly 
thing ? 
Each earthly tie must sever, 
And pass away for ever — 
But there's no more separation in the presence of 
the King. 



Oh, when shall I be dwelling 
Where the angel voices, swelling 
In triumphant hallelujahs, make the vaulted 
heavens ring? 
Where the pearly gates sa-e gleaming, 
And the morning star is beaming — 
Oh, when shall I be yonder in the preseixce of the 
King? 

Oh, when shall I be yonder? 

My heart's desire grows stronga* 
To join in all the praises the redeemed ones da 
sing; 

Within those heavenly places, 

Where the angels veil their faces 
In awe and adoration in the presence of the King. 

Oh, I shall soon be yonder, 
All lonely as I wander. 
Waiting for the welcome summons, longing for 
the bird's fleet wing ; 
Tho' the midnight may be dreary. 
And the way be long and weary — 
There's no more shadow yonder in the presence 
of the King. 

From ' The King in His Beauty ' 
[py permission ) . 

To see Jesus is bliss ; to know Him, 
life ; to love Him, happiness ; to possess 
Him, heaven. 



CONVERSATIONS ON PRACTICAL 
MATTERS.* 

THE SICK ROOM. 

* How is your little sister to-day, Ellen ? ' 
said Mrs. Mills to a young girl of nine- 
teen, as she sat down in the parlour of a 

* These papers are edited by Mrs. Floyer, 
Examiner of Needlework to the London School 
Board. 
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small four^roomed hoiase: in one of tl^ 
London suburbs. 

*She is more seriously ill than we 
thought for; thank you, ma'am/ said Elkn. 
* This morning we sent for the doctor, and 
he told us, what we feared, that she has an 
attack of scarlet fever, though he hopes 
that it will only be a slight one. He said 
that I must be most careful, or Alice and 
Willie would probably catch the fever ; 
but it will be no easy matter to keep 
them out of the way.' 

Alice and Willie Graves, children of 
twelve and ten, and the little sick girl of 
seven, were Ellen's younger brother and 
sisters, and were under her charge. Two 
years before, their mother had died of 
decline, and Ellen, who had been in ser- 
vice as a housemaid, having come- home 
to nurse her, had since remained to keep 
her father's house and to take care of the 
children. Another sister, Mary, was 
nursemaid in a doctor's lamily, about ten 
miles from London. Ellen herself was a 
tall, stout, girl, with bright brown eyes, 
and a round, good-humoured face, though 
just now she looked a little worried and 
ajixious. 

Mrs. Mills sympathised with her in 
her trouble, and then asked if she had 
remembered what she learnt at school as 
to the best means of keeping off infection. 

* I thought about its getting into furni- 
ture and woollen things ; so I took away 
the clothes from the drawers, and the 
little bit of carpet, and moved everything 
that was not really wanted out of the 
room. There are no curtains to Sophy's 
bed. I knew there was something that 



ought to be put about the room to pre- 
vent infection, but I couldn't think of the 
name, and meant to ask you.' 

* Chloride of lime,' sard Mrs. Mills. 
* You should btty a couple of ounces at 
the chemist^s : mix it in a small basin of 
water, and dip a couple of large rags in 
the liquid ; these should then be hung up 
in the room. And do not forget to keep 
the door always shut.' 

* But what shall I do if the room gets 
close; for Sophy may catch cold if I 
open the window?* 

* On the contrary, you had much better 
keep it almost constantly open, but at the 
top rather than the bottom. If the child 
be well coveied, it will do her good 
instead of harm, fresh air being so very 
desirable in fevers ; and you can light a 
small fire at night, if the evenings begin 
to be chilly, now winter is coming on. 
Then, as to the other children, of course 
you will keep them away from school ?' 

* I had not thought of that yet ; but I 
will tdl father what you say when he 
comes home. We are going to make up 
a bed for Alice in the kitchen, and I have 
told her not to go upstairs.* 

* Quite right ; and you had better be as 
little as possible with them yourself. Your 
print dress is just the thing for nursing, 
as it will wash, and a light colour is less 
likely to retain infection than a dark one. 
Talking of washing, I hope you will not 
put out any during this illness. Only the 
other day, I saw a case in the paper of 
scarlet fever being taken by the children 
of a washerwoman, through some dirty 
linen being sent to her from a policeman's 
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family, where the children were ill of 
fever.' 

'And would not a pair of slippers be 
better than those creaking boots?' the 
lady said, kindly, as Ellen moved rather 
noisily across the room; for though a 
kind, good-natured girl, she was clumsy 
in her movements. * You cannot be too 
auiet and gentle in a sick room.' 

Ellen smiled, and promising to do her 
best, begged to be excused for a minute 
or two, as she heard her little patient 
calling. So Mrs. Mills took her leave. 

A few days after she was again at the 
door, which was opened by Alice, and 
presently Ellen came down. She could 
not help exclaiming on seeing her, * How 
fagged and worn you look! We shall 
have you falling ill next, I'm afraid, in 
spite of your having already had scarlet 
fever.' 

* Indeed, I hope not. But I have had 
to sit up a good part of each night this 
week, the fever ran so high, and it makes 
one feel tired in the day. Father was 
very kind, and took part of the watch- 
ing; but he is working over hours now, 
and it comes hard on him after his day's 
work.' 

* But a nurse should always take care of 
herself — the least selfish proceeding in 
truth. A little thought will save you 
many a journey up and down stairs; and 
you might, I am sure, lie down for half an 
hour at a time during the day. When 
you have to sit up at night, always change 
your clothes, as that is a great refresh- 
ment, and the same in the morning. Use 
plenty of cold water too, and do not 



neglect to take your own meals regularly. 
One of the worst things possible in a 
sick room is an empty stomach.' 

* I scarcely have time to think of meals,* 
said Ellen; *but I will try to be more 
careful.' 

* You must look after your sister Alice,' 
said Mrs. Mills. ' But now there is one 
thing that I wanted particularly to tell 
you about. You know that the worst 
time for infection is when the skin is peel- 
ing ; for as it comes off, the tiny particles 
get into the walls and everything about 
the room. But if, just before this begins, 
you will rub the child all over with oil, 
you will do a great deal to prevent it. By- 
the-by, I hope you take care to shut 
your mouth when bending over the 
patient, so as not to let her, breath get 
down your throat. You should breathe 
through the nose, which is so formed as 
to purify the bad air passing into it.' 

* Thank you, ma'am. I will try and 
follow your advice. And I wanted to ask 
if you will kindly tell me how to make 
barley-water .f* I thought it would be 
nice for Sophy.' 

* I will write down the receipt. And, 
for yourself, you would do well to wear a 
little bag of camphor round your neck. 
There is one advantage in this illness 
being a fever, that you can at least keep 
your patient quiet, if you only avoid 
slamming doors. People are afraid of 
you now; but so much harm is often 
done by kind neighbours crowding into 
the sick room, and perhaps saying openly 
before the patient that they think she has 
death in her face, when you want to keep 
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up her spirits in order to promote reco- 
very.' 

Just as she was leaving, Mrs. Mills 
turned round, and said : * If you like to 
learn a little about sick-room cookery 
when you have more leisure, you shall 
come up to my house, and I will give you 
a lesson or two.' 

Ellen said that she should be very glad 
indeed, as she had been in difficulty more 
than once when trying to make nice little 
things for "Sophy. And so it was arranged 
that, when all fear of infection was over, 
she should have the offered instruction. 

A fortnight later, as Mrs. Mills was 
passing down the street, she saw Ellen's 
father going into the house, paint-pot in 
hand, the opening of the door giving a 
glimpse of general disorder within. He 
touched his hat to her, and said : * We 
look untidy here, ma'am ; but the fact is, 
we are having a general cleaning, to get 
rid of the fever if we can. My little girl 
was lucky enough to get an invitation 
from an aunt, her mother's sister, who 
has no children of her own; so I took 
her down to Greenwich on Saturday in 
the steamer; and very glad we were to 
get rid of her, for it was uncommonly 
difficult to keep her from the other 
children when she began to get better. 
Now Ellen is hard at work, washing the 
floors, and soaking everything that will 
stand water; and I have begged some 
paint of my master, which I mean to put 
on after work in the evenings. We have 
already stripped the paper off the walls of 
the girls' room.' 

'Capital!' said Mrs. MiUs. *I wish 



everyone else were as sensible. If only 
people would take more care, how much 
less illness we should have. They little 
think what enemies to fever are fresh air 
and soap and water. By -the -by, I 
understood that the* drainage here was 
not very perfect. Has the landlord done 
anything to remedy it V 

*The drains have been opened and 
cleaned, and now it is but seldom that 
we notice any bad smell. I believe 
nothing more can be done, unless new 
drains are made for the whole place.' 

* Which will not be at present, I fear. 
In the meantime I would use Condy's 
fluid when anything unpleasant can be 
perceived. It will be cheaper than a 
doctor's bill.' 

* Here is Ellen, who will be glad of a 
hint,' said he, as his daughter appeared, 
with her sleeves tucked up to the elbows 
and a large apron on. 

* I was recommending Condy's fluid, 
Ellen, but I should rather have said, 
permanganate of potash. Stay, I will 
write it down for you.' And she tore a 
slip from her note-book as she stood at 
the door. * It is the same thing in 
reality, but much cheaper to buy ; for a 
shilling packet will make twenty gallons 
of the fluid. One teaspoonful should be 
carefully mixed in two gallons of water. 
You will do well to wash your floors with 
it now, as well as to soak your dirty linen 
in it. Remember, too, that water must be 
boiling to do any good in destroying the 
germs of infection: if merely warm, it 
will be worse than useless. But you are 
busy now, and I have an appointment to 
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keep ; so I will say ggod moming. Aird 
you have my best wishes that no more 
fever may visit the house for many a long 
year to come.' Rhoda Hughes. 

Note. — Those who wish to know more 
of the laws of health, and what to do in 
illness, are recommended the following 
books, which may be had through any 
bookseller : Hints on Nursing', by Mrs. 
Edward Pease ; Partridge & Co., 2d, 
Nome and its Duties, by J. W. Laurie ; 
Simpkin & Marshall, i^. Mrs. Gordon's 
Household Economy j Oliver & Boyd, 2s, 
Health in the House^ by C. M. Buckton ; 
Longmans, 5^. The last named wouM be 
a most useful book for parish libraries. 

' ■ I II II 1 I I -iC 

A LIFE IN SHADOW. 

'The Lord knoweth them that are His.' 

During the past autumn, the reaper, 
Death, has garnered into God's store- 
house one whose quiet life bore much 
fruit. She was one of ourselves — a 
woman — ^neither young nor rich; by no 
outward sign differing from hundreds 
about us, but known by the Lord for His 
own. 

In that quiet village where the St. 
Anne's Society was first established* is a 
pretty little square house, of the sort now 
called a villa, but formerly and more pro- 
perly a cottage. It is overgrown by a 
climbing rose-tree, which in summer time 
is a mass of white blossom, and strews its 

* The St. Anne's Society was founded in 1870, 
and is affiliated with the Girls' Friendly Society. 
It has simple rules and prayers for all its 
members. 



leaves like snowflakes over alt the little 
garden. In this house lived two sisters^ 
maiden ladies, who seemed, like the early 
Christians, to regard nought of the things 
which they possessed as their own.t That 
cosy little house was every week dis- 
turbed by a night-schooly or a mothers'- 
meeting, or a Bible-class. It was a home 
for many a poor girl out of place, and in- 
deed was always open for any good work. 
Of the elder lady nothing can be said. 
Her labours of love are, thank God ! not 
yet over. But of the ^-ounger I have leave 
to give a short account, in hopes that her 
example may help some of those who 
read it, especially those who are bound 
to her by the bond of our Society, of 
which she was a member. 

Eliza B ■ had always suffered from 
delicate health, and was of a timid^ 
sweet, retiring disposition — one whose 
gift was rather to possess her soul in 
patience} than to labour with hand and 
foot for her poorer brethren. When she 
was over fifty, a great trial fidl upon h«r : 
she was threatened with blindness. In vain 
did her friends hope that the gathering 
film might be some temporary ailment. 
It increased, till the terrible hour of total 
darkness came. But never once was a 
murmur heard from her; nor, indeed, 
was her language that of conscious re- 
signation. She never said, *The Lord's 
will be done,' because she was so truly 
the child of God that she never felt any 
hardness in His decrees. She felt the 
trial as others would — the gradually 

t Acts, iv. 32. X St.. Luke, xxL 19. 
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growing dark shutting out dear faces ; 
from her view ; the book, the work laid 
by ; the dependence on others increasing 
day by day. But she knew her Father's 
love so well, that she never once repined, 
nor needed to say, * I am resigned.' She 
accepted the bitter cup as if it had been 
most sweet. Her chief distress was the 
trouble which she fancied she must cause 
to others. In this long night, One held 
the hand of His daughter, and led her 
gently through. 

At last it was decided to try the opera- 
tion for cataract. Both eyes being dis^ 
eased, the cure was slow, and repeated 
operations of greater or lesser magnitude 
took place. In spite of her delicate frame 
and timid nature, she showed no fear. 
She had fortified her soul by communion 
with her Lord, and bravely she went 
through the bodily trial. The cure was 
perfect. With the aid of glasses, she 
was now able to see once more. The 
face of nature, and the dearer faces of 
friends, were no longer closed books to 
her. But, alas ! leaving one burden, she 
did but take up another, never removed 
in this world. During the operations, 
whether from the strain on the nerves or 
from other causes, she received a slight 
paralytic shock. She said that she be- 
lieved this to be the case, but seemed to 
allow her friends to persuade her other- 
wise, until it became too clear to all that 
the foe was stealing on. She had now 
undertaken work among the poor, and 
ber sweet face and quiet ways were dear 
in their homes. But ere long a difficulty 
of speech began to be observed. It in- 



creased ; it was fgllowed by a difficulty 
in swallowing ; and, in fact, we could not 
hide from ourselves that creeping para* 
lysis was at work oh the muscles of the 
throat. 

Imagine the future to which she was 
obliged to look forward ! A slow starva- 
tion, or a sudden suffocation, and mean- 
while — endless silence 1 As her frame 
grew weaker and thinner from want of 
food (for she could take but httle of a 
solid nature, and at the last none at all), 
her dear smile beamed forth more and 
more heavenly. Her life was hid with 
Christ in God.* Herey no more hope, no 
more joy ; therey love and peace beyond 
expression. Always contented and happy, 
she would never hear a word of regret 
for her sad state. * I have so many kind 
friends* How few have so many com- 
forts ! ' were words which she wrote for 
me on the slate which now conveyed her 
thoughts to us. There was no fretting, if 
a friendly visit was deferred longer than 
usual ; there was no reproach in her eyes. 
She would take our hands, whether we 
came early or late, and press them in 
both hers. Oh, poor dear hands, grow- 
ing so very, very thin ! And we never 
left without seeing * So very kind of you I ' 
written down for us. 

All this time she spoke little of her 
death. The Bible was her dearest com- 
panion ; the Holy Communion her con- 
stant and highest feast ; Jesus was with 
her, making all her bed in her sickness.t 
But still we did not clearly know if she 
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realised how soon she was to be freed 
from * the burden of the flesh/ At last we 
knew. Her sister, her only nurse, with 
that cheerfulness which often veils the 
deepest pathos, asked her : 

* Dear child, you are so dreadfully thin : 
when are you going to grow stout again ? ' 

* Never,' wrote she, with the old dear 
smile, and pointed upwards. 

We felt more free to speak to her after 
this : there was no longer any dread 
secret between us, and the grave had no 
terrors for her. She moved gently to- 
wards it along the shadowed valley of 
her life, as a little child might (tremu- 
lously but without fear) make its way to 
the place where its parent was awaiting 
it for its happy nighf s rest. It gave her 
pleasure to hear us read from the Bible, 
or from Voices of Comfort; but she could 
not bear much, and the affectionate pres- 
sure of the hand was all her friends 
sought from her — a few bright, cheering 
words were all they could offer her. Sym- 
pathy as with sorrow they dared not 
offer. There was no shadow of com- 
plaint on her brow, and pain there was 
happily but little. 

After a short absence from home, we 
returned to find a great change. The call 
had come. She was lying on her sofa 
when we saw her next, her poor head 
bent to one side, and no power of raising 
her face to ours. But the smile was 
there — fixed now for ever in this life. It 
seemed so touching that when the disease 
pressed its cold hand on her features, and 
forbade any_ further change to express her 
thoughts, the happy smile of love and con- 



tentment should be the look impressed 
there. 

She took our hands in both hers, and 
then with her feeble fingers spelt the 
words, * I am going home.' 

Again I came upon the Sunday. There 
was more approach to pain now, for the 
difficulty of breathing caused a struggle 
for air, in which she would tear at her 
dress to loosen it ; and our dread was 
lest she should pass from us in one of 
these paroxysms. 

* It is the day of rest,' I said ; * but 
little rest for you.' 

'Breath is a labour,' she replied, al- 
ways spelling on her fingers like the 
dumb. 

* But your great day of rest is soon 
coming.' 

Her answer was * Glorious rest ! ' I 
told her we had all prayed for her in the 
house of God that day, and she pressed 
my hand gratefully. Her brother came 
to see her, and spoke of the atoning blood 
of Jesus. * No other refuge,' she said. 
We prize all her simple words among the 
treasures of our memory, recalling her 
long and bitter trial — bitter as the world 
sees — and her own surpassing patience. 

On the morrow she was too feeble to 
speak. On the Tuesday I saw her again, 
upheld in one of those sad struggles for 
breath by the dear sister, whose suffer- 
ings, in view of her own approaching 
loneliness, were greater than those of the 
dying woman. But she is one of those 
inestimable nurses who can put by their 
grief, and wear a cheerful look for the 
sake of the sufferer. 
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When we had for some time sadly 
watchM the evil which we could not cure, 
Eliza put her emaciated hands together, 
and spelt, * Tired.' 

Her sister understood her at once. 
* No, my darling, you don't tire me,' she 
said. 

That was the last word I saw my dear 
friend say. The last expression was of 
thought for others. It was the secret of 
her life — ^unselfish and full of tenderness. 

In two days more she was gone ; and 
as if in answer to a prayer which had 
been put up for her most fervently, her 
end was as quiet as a child's slumber. 
After a little restlessness, apparently with- 
out pain, she laid her head upon the pillow, 
never to raise it again. 

To those who knew her, her very 
silence taught a lesson for life. Perhaps 
this short and simple record of it may 
show to some poor suffering soul how the 
severest trial may be made light by the 
Saviour's love. 

Her funeral took place in heavy rain, 
yet a reverent crowd had gathered at the 
church to pay the last tribute of respect 
to one whom they had loved from no in- 
terested motive, but for her virtues alone. 
Many of the very poor were there, and all 
with some token of mourning. The mem- 
bers of our Society were there to follow 
their sister to her last resting-place ; and 
as her coffin, with its white-edged pall and 
cross of white chrysanthemums, awaited 
its transit to the grave, their voices went 
up, brokenly but sweet, in a hymn which 
seemed as if written for some such meek, 
saintlike soul : — 



Sleep on. beloved one, through the summers sweet. 
Sleep on ; the daisies blowing at thy feet ; 
Through wintry blast, and autumn's chilly rain, 
Awake not, until Jesus comes again. 

Nothing can harm thee, O thou blessed dead, 
Loud though the storm beat o'er thy gentle head ; 
In Jesu's keeping ne'er shall power of Hell 
Snatch thee from Him who loveth thee so weU. 

• Until the Day dawn,' and • the shadows flee ;' 
Till from thy narrow bed He calleth thee. 
Sleep on in silence, oh, thou sacred dust. 
Waiting the Resurrection of the just. 

Sleep on, thou loved one, through the summers 

sweet ; 
Sleep on ! the flowerets waving at thy feet ; 
Lone though our hearts feel, yet we would not 

weep. 
For ' so He giveth His beloved sleep.' Amen. 

{From a Collection of Hymns edited by the 
Rev. E. Husband.) 



SPECIMENS OF EARLY ENGLISH 
RELIGIOUS POETRY.* 

I. THE LOVE OF JESUS. 

Introduction, 

Religious poetry seems to be a need 
of the devout mind in every age : psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual songs, are the 
natural expression of that melody in the 
heart which breaks forth into musical 
utterance. The Hebrew Psalter is, in- 
deed, the hymn-book of the whole Christ- 



* The poems are arranged and modernized 
from the publications of the Early English Text 
Society. 
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ian Church ; there we find that which 
answers to every varying mood, from the 
highest fervour of joy and triumph, to 
the lowest depths of penitence and grief; 
and it has been truly said, that every 
revival of spiritual life in the Church is 
marked by a renewed appreciation of the 
Psalms. 

But the inspired strains of the sweeft 
Psalmist of Israel, and of his successors, 
though the best and earliest models, are 
not the only examples of sacred poetry. 
The New Testament has its * hymns of 
high thanksgiving ; ' and after the Apo- 
stolic age, we hear, in the early Ecclesias- 
tical hymns, the echoes of the Angels' 
song. 

The progress of Christianity, in each 
country of Europe, was accompanied by 
the rise of a national literature, which, 
in its first beginnings, was principally re- 
ligious. Our own English forefathers 
were not behind the other nations of 
Catholic antiquity in this species of com- 
position; in their own tongue, wherein 
they were born, they, too, were moved to 
speak forth the wonderful works of God. 

These early essays of native genius, rude 
and imperfect as they mostly are, both 
in design and execution, seem to possess, 
in their primitive simplicity, a grace be- 
yond the reach of art ^ while they are 
doubly precious to the Christian reader, 
as containing (amidst some alloy of 
error and superstition) a golden trea- 
sure of high morality, and of pure and 
fervent devotion. Many interesting re- 
mains of our literature, hitherto buried in 
the recesses of episcopal and collegiate 



libraries, have been recently printed for 
the first time, by the members of the 
Early English Text Society, and are 
now accessible to the general reader. 
But books of this description, though 
nominally open to all, are in reality de- 
signed only for those whose tastes have 
led them to devote themselves to a par- 
ticular branch of study ; and I have long 
felt the wish to be able to introduce a 
portion at least of their contents, to some 
who are periiaps not likely to become 
acquainted with them through the pub- 
lications of a learned Society. An oppor- 
tunity of doing so is now offered me, 
of which I gladly avail myself, in the 
hope that others may derive as much 
pleasure as I have done, from these 
ancient hymns, and devout medita- 
tions. 

The poems which will form the subject 
of this and the following papers, are not 
mere reprints from the editions of the 
Early English Text Society, for a con- 
siderable liberty has been taken with the 
text, a liberty which, while it impairs 
their scientific value as monuments of 
our language in a transitional stage, is 
yet absolutely necessary in order to give 
my experiment its fair chance of success. 
A page, bristling with Anglo-saxon thorns^ 
wears to the uninitiated eye a somewhat 
repulsive aspect ; and with all due re- 
spect for the courage and perseverance of 
the readers of this periodical, 1 fear they 
might sometimes fail to discover the rich 

* The sound th is represented in Old English 
by the ]>. called ' the letter thorn.' 
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kernel of sweet and pious fancy, through 
so rough and bitter a rind. It has been 
thought advisable, therefore, to modern- 
ize the obsolete spelling and diction (ex- 
cept where hs retention was demanded 
by the rhyme or metre), and to avoid 
tedious repetitions, by abbreviation and 
occasional transposition. In every at- 
tempt to popularise old writings, there is 
something lost as well as gained ; but it 
must be observed, with respect to the 
following pieces, that the loss is incurred 
for the sake of presenting them, in an 
intelligible and acceptable form, to 
those who will care for them, not as 
literary antiquities or philological studies, 
but rather as touching and venerable re- 
cords of religious experience, living voices 
out of the dim past, telling 11s how Eng- 
lish Christians loved and prayed, some 
hundreds of years ago. 

THE LOVE OF JESUS. 

I. 

Love is life that l&steth aye, 

When it is in Christ made fast, 
When weal nor woe it slacken may : — 
As written have men wisest ! 
The night it ttimeth into day. 
Travail it tumeth into rest ; 
If thou wilt do as I thee say, 

Thou shalt then be with the best. 
Love thou, as I thee rede, 

Christ is true Love, I thee tell ; 
With angels take thou thy stead. 

That joy look thou not fell. 
Love not the ill beneath, 

But look that thy love may dwell ; 
For love is more stronger than Death, 
Love is more harder than Hdl ! 



Jesu ! God-is Son Thou art, 

Lord of most high Majesty ! 
Send true love into mine heart, 

Only to covet Thee ! 
Reave me liking of this world, 

That my love Thou mayest be ; 
Take mine heart into Thy ward. 
And set Thou me in stablety ! 
My love is ever in sighing. 

While I dwell in -this way, 
My love is in Thee longing, 

That bindeth me night and day ; 
Till I come unto my King, 

Where I dwell with Him may. 
And see His fair shining. 
In life that lasteth aye. 

in. 

I sit and sing of love-longing 

That in this breast of mine is bred ; 
Jesu ! my King, and my joying, 

Would I were to Thee led ! 
Me-longeth Thou lead me into Thy sight, 
And fasten there in Thee my thought ; 
In Thy sweetness make mine heart light. 
That all my woe may turn to nought I 
' White was His hallowed Breast, 

And red His bloody Side, 
Wan was His Face fairest, 

His Wounde's deep and wide : 
Stark weren His Armes 

High-spread upon the Rood : 
From five Woundes of His Body 
The streames ran of Blood !' 

IV. 

Death and life began to -strife 

Whether might be master there ; 
Life was slain, and rose again ; — 

Into bliss full fair may We fare ! 
He that thee bought have all thy thought 

And lead He it into His lore ; 
Give all thy love to Christ above. 

And serve Him truly evermore. 
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In mirth liv'th he alway 

That loveth that sweet Child ; 
Wrath would from him away, 

Were he never so wild. 
'Tis Jesu, for sooth to say, 

Of all meekest and mild ; 
He that in heart Him loveth, that day 

From evil He will him shield. 

V. 

Of Jesu then most list me speak, 

That did my foes for me defeat ; 
Me-thinketh my heart will all to-break 

When I think upon that sweet ! 
In love caught He hath my thought, 

That I can never more for-lete : 
Full dear, me thinketh. He hath me bought, 
With bloody Head, and Hands and Feet. 
Jesu, put into my heart 

The memory of Thy pain, 
In likeness and eke in truth, 

Thy love be ever mine. 
That I Thy love 'may win. 

Give Thou Thy grace to me ; 
My soul do Thou make clean of sin, 
That I may come to Thee I 

NOTES. 

The poem from which the foregoing verses are a 
selection, is a long piece of 204 Unes, taken from a 
MS. belonging to the Lambeth Palace Library. 
Its date, as we are informed by the editor, Mr. 
Fumivall, is to be placed at about A.D. 1430. It 
is not written in the same metre throughout, 
some of the stanzas beginning with lines of seven 
or eight syllables, while others consist of six only. 
This irregularity, to which the ancient poet 
appears to have been indifferent, is so unpleasing 
to the modem ear, that I have ventured to ob- 
viate its effect by an alternate arrangement, 
making the short verses follow the long ones, after 
the manner of a chonis or refrain. A slight 
adaptation of this kind occasions no loss or 
change in the meaning of the poetry, in which 
there is but little development of ideas, and which 



is characterised by a -tender vein of sentiment, 
brooding ova: one absorbing theme, with some- 
thing of the monotonous persistence, as well as 
the sweetness, of the dove. 

Verse i., line i : Love is life that lasteth aye. 
• And this is life eternal, that they might know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent.' {John, xvii. 3.) 

Line 4 : As written have men tuisest. ' For I 
am persuaded, that neither death nor life .... 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord.' {Romans, 

viii. 38, 39-) 

Line 9 : Rede ; advise, explain. 

Line 11 : Stead; place : in stead oi \ in place of. 

Line 12 : Fell; fail. 

Lines 15, i6 : Love is more stronger than death. 
' For love is strong as death.' (Canticles, viii. 6.) 
More stronger, more harder. The double com- 
parative and superlative were sometimes used as 
late as the time of Shakespeare. ' O most best !' 
occurs in Hamlet; * his more braver daughter,' in 
the Tempest. It is still familiar to us in the 
Scriptural expression, 'Most Highest.' 

Verse ii., Une 5 : Reave; bereave, take away. 
lb. Liking of this world. * If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him.' 
(i John, ii. 15.) 

Line 8 : Stablety ; stability, firmness. 

Verse iii., line i : I sit and sing, &c. ' My soul 
thirsteth for God.' {Psalm xiii. 2.) * My soul 
thirsteth for Thee.' {Psalm haxi. x.) 

Line 4 : Would I were to Thee led. * O send 
out Thy light and Thy truth : let them lead me.' 
{Psalm xliii. 3.) 

Lines 9-16. The lines in inverted commas are 
much more ancient than the rest of the poem, in 
which they are apparently inserted as a well- 
known quotation. This beautiful fragment, of 
which two versions have been found in the 
Durham and Bodleian Libraries, is the versifica- 
tion of a passage in the works of St. Augustine, 
and is supposed to belong to the latter part of 
the 13th century, or beginning of the 14th. 

Lines 9, 10 : White .... and red, &c. ' My 
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Beloved is white and ruddy.' [Canticles, ix. 10.) 
SpirituaUy interpreted by the Church of the Purity 
and Passion of Christ. 

, Line 12 : Woundes, weren^ are old English 
plurals of the noun and verb. 

Line 13 : Stark ; stiff. 

Line 14 : Rood ; the cross. Still retained in 
the compound words, 'rood-loft,' 'rood-screen,' 
* Hol3TOod.' 

. Verse iv., line 2 : Whether is not the conjunc- 
tion, but the old English interrogative pronoun, 
now replaced by the modem ' which.' It is used 
in the Authorised Version of the Bible : ' Show 
whether of these two thou hast chosen.' [Acts, 
i. 24.) 

Line 4 : Fare; go. Retained in the com- 
potmd, 'thorough-fare.' 

Line 6 : Lore ; learning, doctrine. 

Line 10 : That sweet Child: and again, that 
sweet. It seems to have been congenial to the 
temper of mediaeval piety to dream of the Divine 
love as still revealed under the form which it once 
wore on earth, that of the Babe of Bethlehem. 

Verse v., line i : List me, for 'me-listeth,' like 
' me-thinketh, ' 'me-longeth,' impersonal verbs, 
having the sense of 'I list' (desire), 'think,' 
•long.' 

Line ^i All to-break; break to pieces. The 
verb is used actively in the Authorised Version : 
' All to break his skull.' [Judges, ix. 53.) 

Line 6 : For-lete : let go, leave, forsake. 

E. C. 



A MOTHER'S STORY. 

I HAD a tender little flow'r 

Within my garden growing ; 

Refreshed by every kindly show'r, 
And every soft wind blowing : 

And dear to me this flower new, 

So white, so fragile fair it grew I 

I had a flow'ret pink and white, 
Within my heart 'twas Uving ; 



Oh, it was soft, and sweet, and bright — 

A bud of God's own giving ! 
Dearer to me its eyes of blue 
Than fairest flower earth e'er knew. 

My baby blossom loved to rest 

Upon my bosom smiling ; 
Daily and nightly there caressed, 

My thoughts to God 'twas whiling. 
No better wish had I than this — 
To feel His love in every kiss. 

One day the flower drooped, and I 

To see it so was grieving ; 
Fain would I ask regretfully 

Why it was thus bereaving 
My garden of its fairest gift ? 
No cares its lovely head could lift. 

That eve my pretty baby paled ; 

All night it lay a-moaning. 
Ah ! with what tears I Heaven assailed ; 

How deep my soul's sad groaning ! 
Next mom the flower's stem was broke. 
Nor knew I from whose hand the stroke. 

I watched the baby's clear blue eyes, 
And saw their light swift dying. 

When sang the lark in morning skies. 
My baby too was flying, 

With angel wings to join the throng 

Of cherubim, and sing their song. 

Above the little downy head 

The broken flower placing, 
May God forgive the tears I shed 

Whilst thus His chemb gracing. 
I know the flower soon will fade, 
But that my babe will rise new made. 

And now I know God took the flow'r 

Of His great mercy, willing 
To warn me of that trial hour 

Whose clouds my heart are filling. 
So say I through the loss and pain, 
' Give Thou, and take Thine own again !* * 

Blanche C. Medhurst. 
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CHAPTERS ON PLANTS. 

CHAPTER I, 

Grass, 

It is winter now, the flowers of summer 
are faded and gone, the harvest is past, 
and the fruits of autumn have been 
gathered ; all the trees of the forest are 
leafless, with the exception of the yew 
and the holly; so where shall I find some- 
thing interesting to talk to you about ? 

At any other season of the year I could 
tell you to go into the fields or the lanes, 
and to pluck some flowers there — a but- 
tercup, maybe, and a cowslip, if it were 
spring-time — and returning with these in 
your hand, I could find in them enough 
to interest you for hours, though you 
would not think it ; I would let you into 
the secret of their lives, how they grow, 
what they have to do, and how they do 
it ; I would tell you of the very simple 
way in which they are constructed, all 
upon the same plan, though with wonder- 
ful variety. But as there are no flowers, 
I must find something else. 

As I look out of the window in which 
I am sitting, I see two fields which look 
quite green, though the hedges and trees 
which separate them are leafless. What 
makes them green ? It is grass in one 
of the fields, for it is a meadow ; it is 
wheat in the other, for the field was sown 
with it in the autumn, and the young 
blades have already sprung up. Now 
you will perhaps be surprised if I tell 
•you that wheat is grass just as much 
as the grass of the meadow, because 



they both possess so many characters 
in common, that they may be said to 
belong to one family. Go out and pluck 
a few blades, both of the wheat and the 
grass, hold them up singly between your 
eye and the lighjt, and you will find 
that in both dark and light lines run 
from the bottom to the top of the blade, 
and that the lines are quite straight and 
parallel. These lines are caused by the 
veins of the leaves ; and the peculiarity of 
their being straight and of their running 
alongside of each other, which is the 
meaning of the word *parallel,Ms common 
to the leaves of wheat, of barley, of rye, 
of oats, of all true grasses, also of sedges, 
and of many other plants, some of which 
have coloured flowers, such as the blue 
hyacinth of the woods, the daffodil, the 
snowdrop, the crocus, and a host of others. 
Now, those who have given much time 
to learning all about plants have dis- 
covered that they may all be divided into 
three great groups or classes ; one group 
having the veins straight and parallel, as 
in grasses, &c., so we will call these 
straight - veined plants, or Straight - 
VEINS {fig. i) ; the second group having 
the veins arranged in a net-like manner, 
as you will see them in an ivy leaf 
{fig, 2), so we will call these Net- veins, 
and I shall have more to speak to you 
about them when the summer comes. 
The third group includes ferns, mosses, 
lichens, toadstools, &c., none of which 
have any flowers, and these we must also 
pass by for the present. 

As I am now going to talk to you prin- 
cipally about Straight-veins, I will tell 
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you another way in which you may dis- 
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tinguish a Straight-vein from a Net-vein ; 
and this is by endeavouring to tear a 
leaf in two from end to end. If the leaf 
in your hand is the leaf of a Straight-vein, 
it will, when fresh, readily tear, leaving 
the rent with straight edges. This arises 
from the nature of the veins, which are like 
long, tough, straight threads that do not tear 
easily; whereas, the small cross connect- 
ing veins are so line and weak that they 
offer no resistance, and tear easily. Now 
if you try to tear the leaf of a Net-vein in 
this way, you will find the rent will be 
irregular, because the veins are net-like 
and irregular, and usually run across the 
leaf. I think you will find this a very 
safe rule by which to tell a Straight-vein 
from a Net-vein, for I have tried a great 



many leaves, and have not found one ex- 
ception to my rule, though I know there 

1 want you now to get a few grains ol 
wheat, a little water, a common plate 
or dish, and some sand. (If you cannot 
get any sand, some garden earth, or even 
a bit of flannel, will do as well.) Soak the 
grains in the water for ten or twelve 
hours, then put the sand into the plate 
and pour sufficient water on it to soak 
it thoroughly ; lay the grains on the top, 
and place the whole 
in a warm room, in the 
light, being careful to 
keep the sand well 
watered. In two or 
three days you will 
find the grains have 
swelled and begun to 
grow (Jig. 3) ; take 
one In your hand, 
and you will see that 
from its base, which is 
called the ' Seed-root,' 
three colourless thread- 
like roots have broken 
and protruded through 
the brown outer skin, 
andalso through awhit- 
ish, spongy substance, 
which has grown from 0, tooth-like seed-leaf, 
under the skin ; you 
will also see thai immediately above 
these roots, something like a very small 
smooth, yellowish tooth (a, fig. 3) has 
broken and grown through the skin of 
the grain. If you do not find these three 
roots and the tooth, have patience and 



Fig. 3. 

A growing grain 
magnified. 
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allow the seeds to grow a little more, for 
sooner or later you are sure to find them, 
as every grain of wheat grows in the 
same manner. 

But, before we go any further, I want 
to tell you that you must not be content 
with only reading this which I am now 
writing; you must get the leaves, grow the 
grains, and look with your own eyes at 
all that I am describing ; otherwise, it 
will not amuse or interest you half as 
much ; you will speedily forget it all, and 
it will do you no good : you don't know 
until you try for yourselves how much 
pleasure is to be got out of these things. 

Let us now go back to the wheat, and 
taking the growing grain in your hand 
again, see how small a portion of the 
grain is taken up by the little tooth and 
the three roots, yet they form the 
baby wheat-plant. All the rest, and by 
far the larger portion of the grain is 
only the baby's larder, for it contains the 
food upon which the baby lives until 
its roots are strong enough to suck up 
food from the soil : and if you were to 
look for the grain when the young plant 
was six inches or more high, you would 
find it shrivelled up, empty and rotting, 
the contents having been consumed by 
the young plant in its early growth as 
above described. This will enable you 
to understand the exact meaning of our 
Saviour's words (St.John,xii.29), * Except 
a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone : but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.' 

We will now suppose that we have 
waited four or five days more to allow our 



young wheat-plants to grow bigger. The 
tooth has increased in length to about 
one inch or one and a half, and it will 
soon cease to grow, for it will not longer 
be of much use to the young plants. Its 
principal use was to protect it when it 
was in the seed, and when it first began 
to grow from the seed. This tooth is the 
Seed-leaf, and is so called because it 
was formed in the seed whilst the grain 
was still in the ear, before the corn was 
cut. It has not much the appearance of 
a leaf, but never mind, you need not 
quarrel with its appearance, for it has 
been a useful shelter to our baby plant ; 
it is hollow, and was at first without any 
opening, like the finger of a glove, but 
something has now grown through its 
top and continues to grow longer and 
longer, at first folded up, but soon be- 
coming flat, so that you will recognise it 
to be a young leaf, in which the long, 
straight veins are quite easily seen. The 
young stem is still hid within the sheath- 
ing seed-leaf, it lies snugly there, and the 
leaf is growing upon it, and other leaves 
will soon follow ; of these leaves the first 
two were already in the grain in the form 
of a bud. Now you all know that a bud 
means something young which will grow 
bigger by-and-by ; a rose-bud will grow 
until it becomes a rose ; the buds on the 
trees will grow in spring until they be- 
come leaves and branches ; so in like 
manner, the stem and leaves of our young 
wheat-plant have grown from a bud that 
was formed when the seed was formed ; 
so this bud is called the Seed-bud. 
Thus all the parts that I have been 
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describing, the Seed-leaf, the Seed-bud, 
and the Seed-root, were, as I have been 
telling you, formed in the grain whilst 
the ear of corn was growing in the wheat- 
field ; they began to grow from the mo- 
ment the ear was in flower, and by the 
time the wheat was ripe and fit to cut, 
a baby-plant, or embryo, as it is called, 
was snugly packed away in every grain. 
To show you that this is so, I have cut 
a grain in two, lengthways, and have 
made a drawing of it whilst looking at 
it through a magnifying glass {fig, 4). 

If you look at 
the explanation 
written under 
the drawing, you 
will easily un- 
derstand it. In 
cutting the 
gp-ain, the knife 
has cut through 
the embryo, and 
all the parts 

can be distinctly 

Grain cut lengthways through ^^^^ j should 

the embiyo magnified ^ke io show you 

a, seed-leaf ; by seed-bud ; , • .. 

^.seed-root. a. drawmg of 

the seed of a 
great many plants cut through in this 
way, for you would see that in most of 
them the Seed-leaf, the Seed-bud, and 
the Seed-root, are packed inside in one 
way or another, some folded most beau- 
tifully, some rolled round and round, so 
that they can be packed in a small space, 
as you would fold or roll anything up, 
to put it away easily in a drawer. 
You will now be better able to under- 
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stand how a young plant grows from a 
seed, for its Seed-leaf, Seed-bud, and Seed- 
root, are already there ; though why one 
seed should grow up into a tree, and 
another into a tiny herb, why one should 
grow up to give you wholesome food, and 
another to bear poisonous fruit ; you will 
be able to tell no better than before. 
Only the great Creator knows, who has 
given this wonderful power to all trees 
and herbs, namely, that each should 
glow after his kind. 

You have seen that there is only one 
Seed-leaf in the wheat grain. Now I 
want to tell you that the seed of every 
Straight-vein has but one Seed-leaf, but 
the seed of every Net- vein has two 
Seed-leaves, so that if any one was to 
put into your hand a seed which you had 
never seen in your life, you could tell 
whether it would grow up into a Net- 
vein or into a Straight-vein. If it had 
one Seed-leaf, you would know it was a 
Straight-vein; if it had two Seed-leaves 
you would know it was a Net-vein. Is 
not this wonderful? You would almost 
have thought any one a magician who 
could do this, but now you could even do 
it yourself, only recollect that many seeds 
are so small you would want the aid of 
a magnifying glass, and great experience 
is often necessary. 

One more lesson you may learn from 
your growing wheat. You have seen that 
the stem grows upwards, towards the 
light, and that it bears leaves which be- 
come coloured ; that the root grows 
downwards, away from the light, that it 
bears no leaves and remains uncoloured 
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now the stems and roots of all other plants 
grow like this, so that in seeing the way 
in which wheat grows, you have learnt the 
>vay in which all stems and roots grow. 

The grains of different kinds of grasses 
form the principal food of man in most 
countries, In England we grow wheat 
and barley. In Norway, Sweden, and the 
colder parts of Scotland, oats are much 
grown, as they aie much hardier, and 
thrive where wheat woixld be starved. 
Food made from oats is eaten chiefly in 
the form of oat-cake and poi.'dge. In 
the north of Europe, in Belgium and 
the north of France, and in some par 
of Germany, rye forms the principal 
article of food : it makes a very black 
kind of bread : horses are much fed upon 
it during long journeys. In the south of 
France, in the Tyrol, in Bavaria, and many 
other parts of Germany, Indian com 
is principally grown, and forms a nutri- 
tious and wholesome food. In Italy, Indian 
com, rice, millet, and other grasses not 
grown in England, are cultivated for food. 
In Asia, rice forais the sole food of many 
millions of human beings, You may re- 
member that last year, in^ consequence of 
the drought in India, the rice harvest 
failed, and millions were starving. The 
people were so accustomed to one kind 
of food that any other kind would have 
caused disease, so the great difficulty was 
to supply rice in sufficient quantities. 
Now all these, —wheat, barley, oats, rye, 



Indian com, millet, and rice — are real 
grasses. All are well suited for crops, 
the roots of many strike deep into the 
ground, and withstand much draught. 
The stems are few, they grow upright, 
so give their flowers and fruit to the sun 
and air which are necessary to perfect 
and to ripen them. 

The value of grasses as fodder for cattle 
is hardly second to that of their corn 
as human food. There are about no 
kinds of grass which grow wild in Engi 
land, many of which are not to be found 
in our fields, but grow in woods and in 
hedges, on walls, waste and rocky places 
on river sides, and in ditches. 

Now, ^srhaps, some of you who have 
read this chapter may say to yourselves, 
* What is the use of my knowing all this ?' 
Well, I will tell you. Anything that leads 
you to look at nature with your own eyes, 
and to see something of the secrets of her 
working ; anything that shows you how 
much there is that is beautiful and wonder- 
ful all around you that you never dreamt 
of 5 anything that affords you innocent 
occupation and amusement for your lei- 
sure moments, must be of use to you : 
and not only this, but the mere looking 
at these things for yourselves, will also 
quicken your eyes, will make you handier 
and readier in other things, and more 
intelligent and useful in your daily life. 

F. TOWNSEND, 




WINTER. 

■ The rFdbreast, ucred to the household gods, I Hii shivering males, and pays lo misled man 
Wisely regardful of Ih' embroiling sky. His annual visit. Half afraid, he firsl 

In joyless fields and Iboniy thicltets, leave* | Against the window beats. ' Tmouson. 
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IN THE FOREST. 

*0h, my boy!' exclaimed Fred Leigh's 
mother ; * you always think you can do 
everything. You would be ready to- 
morrow, if the Queen would let you, to 
be made commander-in-chief of the 
British army.' 

Of course Mrs. Leigh was laughing 
when she said this, and one or two other 
people who were in the room and heard 
her laughed too ; for everybody who knew 
Fred at all, knew what a self-confident 
little fellow he was, and that there was 
hardly anything in all the world that he 
did not suppose he was master of. 

Of course — as must often be the case 
with any one who has such a prodigious 
amount of faith in himself — it happened 
over and over again that Fred found him- 
self rather in a difficulty, and had to own, 
after he had begun with great valour to 
set about some business that was too 
hard for him, that he had not the least 
idea in the world how to go on with it : 
but yet, though this had happened re- 
peatedly, somehow it never seemed to 
make him any bit the wiser; and after 
he had made everybody laugh at him for 
his self-confidence to-day, he would be 
just as self-confident as ever again to- 
morrow ; and if you had told him to take 
a journey to the Moon, or to go and find 
the North-west passage, he would have 
been eager — without the least idea that 
you were making fun of him — to set out 
on one of these expeditions immediately. 

When Fred was seven years old, it 



happened that his father and mother had 
to go away from home for a few weeks. 
* But Aunt Mary will come here to take 
care of you/ his mother told Fred ; ' and 
you, and little Will, and Nellie must be 
all very good children, and not get into 
any mischief.' To which speech Fred an- 
swered, *0h, yes,' quite in an offhand 
way, as if there was no difficulty in the 
world in always being good. And, in- 
deed, for a week after his father and 
mother's departure, to tell the truth and 
give him his due, he was almost as good 
as a little boy could be. 

But a dreadful thing happened after 
that. 

The Leighs lived in a pretty house in 
New England, on the borders of an old 
forest. One day, during this time when 
they were from home, Fred and Will 
were asked to go and spend the evening 
with some other boys at a neighbour's 
house. It was a house to which they had 
never been before, and they were very 
full of the pleasure that they expected. 
Just as they were setting out on this walk, 
some friends came, and prevented Aunt 
Mary, who had meant to see them safely 
to their destination, from going with them. 
*My dears, I'm afraid you must wait a 
little,' she said to them at first, when her 
visitors came. But Fred, upon this, de- 
clared so positively that he knew the way 
perfectly well — ever so much better, in- 
deed, than Aunt Mary did herself — ^that 
she yielded after a minute, and let the 
two little boys go off alone. 

Yet after she had done this, she was 
not quite at ease. 
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* I hope those children have got safely 
to Salton/ she said to Susan, the nurse, an 
hour afterwards. 

* Oh, I dare say they have, ma'am. 
It's a straight road : they couldn't well 
go wrong,' Susan replied. 

* But they were not going by the road, 
Susan ; they were going through the 
forest. Fred said he knew the way.' 

* Lor, ma'am, Fred would say anything. 
You don't believe him, surely,' exclaimed 
Susan. 

* But he said so positively that he knew 
it. I hope it is all right, Susan.' 

' Well, ma'am, I hope it is,' said Susan. 
But she spoke very dryly, and Aunt Mary 
went away with a vague anxiety in her 
mind. 

She looked at her watch a great many 
times in the course of the afternoon. It 
had been a dull morning, and about five 
o'clock it began to rain, and the rain 
dashed very drearily on the window- 
panes. * I wish those children were 
home,' she began to think. She went out 
presently herself to the stable through 
the wet, and told the groom to put the 
cover on the waggonet * And, Thomas, 
I should like you to start early to fetch 
the children. Never mind, though you 
get there a little too soon. I want them 
to be home in good time,' she said. So at 
eight o'clock Thomas harnessed his horse, 
and set out to fetch Fred and Will back. 

Aunt Mary poked the fire into a blaze, 
and sat down by the fireside with her 
book. *They will be here soon after 
nine,' she said to herself. And she opened 
her book and tried to read; but she could 



not read for listening to the rain, and 
watching for the sound of the returning 
wheels. What a long hour it seemed from 
the time that Thomas had started till the 
clock struck nine ! * They can't be here 
for a little while yet,' she said : and she 
had just made another effort to fix her 
attention on the page before her, when 
suddenly she heard the crunching of 
wheels on the wet gravel. 

In a moment she had jumped up, and 
run out to the hall. *Oh, I am so glad 
they have come so soon!' she thought. 
She opened the door with a face bright 
with welcome. What did she see next 
moment, that made such a look of terror 
come into her eyes? In the darkness 
before her there was nothing but the 
empty waggonet, and Thomas on the 
box, with white cheeks, and a voice that 
shook almost too much for him to speak. 

* The children have never been at 
Salton, ma'am,' he said. 

* Freddy,' said little Will, * do you 
think we're going right ?' 

* Of course we're going right,' said 
Fred, and marched on through the fallen 
leaves. 

* But I can't think how you know, when 
there's no path. I don't think we should 
have gone off the path.' 

* We're making a short cut,' said Fred. 

* Oh, yes, I know ; but the bracken is 
getting so dreadfully thick. Just look, 
Fred : it comes over my head, and it is 
dirtying my frock,' said poor little Will, 
rather piteously. 

And then Fred made no answer. In- 
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deed, to tell the truth, he did not quite 
know what to say ; for in his self-con- 
fidence he had struck off from the trodden 
way a few minutes ago to make what 
he called this short cut, and — and some- 
how he had begun to get a little con- 
fused. 

But yet he was a brave, as well as a 
fool-hardy, little fellow j and so he 
tramped on, and kept his perplexities to 
himself. * Tm very sorry about your 
frock,' he said presently. * If I'd thought 
about it, I wouldn't have come this way. 
But it can't be helped now. We shall be 
all right in another minute or two.' 

So for a little while longer, after hear- 
ing this speech. Will trotted forward 
hopefully in his brother's steps. But I'm 
sorry to say that a minute or two passed, 
and five and ten minutes passed, and the 
bracken was still high over Will's head ; 
and as for his neat little boots and his 
white socks, they had become a sad sight 
to see. And worse than all, there was no 
sign yet, ahead or anywhere else, of the 
path that they had left. 

Fred's heart had begun to beat a little 
quickly. Suppose he were going farther 
from the path instead of coming back to 
it ? He stood still, and gave a little un- 
easy cough. It was humiliating to have 
to acknowledge to his younger brother 
that he was beginning to think he had 
made a mistake. But still these annoy- 
ing things must be done sometimes. So 
he stood still first, and coughed, and then 
he turned round and put as good a face 
upon the business as he could. 

' I'm afraid we have come out of the 



way,' he said. ' It's rather stupid, be- 
cause it will make us so late ; but — ^but I 
almost think we h^d better turn back, 
and get to the old path again.' 

'Oh, Fred!', cried little Will, in a 
piteous voice; for WiU's poor legs were 
getting rather tired, and he had begun to 
hope, having great faith in Fred, that he 
was nearly at his journey's end. 

*Well, I'm very sorry; but we can't 
help it now. Come along; we haven't 
gone far!' exclaimed Fred, cheerily. 
And then, as there was no help for it, 
Will turned his face round too, and they 
both began to retrace their steps. 

Or, at least, they began to try and re- 
trace them; but in a very few moments 
Fred found that he could not be sure in 
the least of the way by which they had 
come. Their feet had left no mark upon 
the tangled underwood. They might 
have broken the bracken here and there, 
but the autumn storms had broken it too ; 
it lay torn in many places where they 
had not trodden on it. 

* Freddy, I don't think we came this 
way,' poor Will said, half frightened, after 
a little while ; and Fred made no answer 
to him. The boy was keeping forward, 
looking eagerly to right and left of him, 
hoping to see some opening through the 
dense mass of trees — hoping, how fer- 
vently! to catch sight of the path that 
they had left. His poor little heart had 
begun to beat with great thumps against 
his side. It was four o'clock, and the 
month was October, when the sun sets 
soon. What should he do if it got dark 
before he found the right way again? 
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* Freddy, Tm getting so tired ! ' said 
Will's plaintive voice ; and then, when he 
said that, Fred turned round, and took 
his hand. 

* Oh, you mustn't be tired yet,' he said, 
quickly. * We'll get out from the trees 
presently, and then we can sit down ; but 
we must go on a little while yet.' And he 
grasped the child's little fingers within 
his, and on they went again for a long 
time, till at last, unable to bear any more, 
poor Will plumped down upon the ground, 

nd began to sob and cry. 

I can't go any farther ! I don't care 
— I car^t! And you don't know where 
you're taking me ; and it's all your fault ! ' 
cried the frightened, wearied child. 

* But we mustn't stop here, Will. I — I 
know it's my fault,' replied Fred, quite 
humble and subdued ; ' only I can't help 
that now, and we must go on as fast as we 
can. Oh, Will, get up ! ' 

But Will wouldn't get up. Will would 
only sit still, and moan and sob. It was 
not till ten minutes had passed, and then 
only by pulling at him with all his might, 
that Fred got him on his legs again ; and 
then they went on once more. But by 
this time Fred's heart had got sick with 
terror, and little Will, as he dragged his 
heavy feet on, was wailing with a feeble, 
fractious wail. 

What were they to do? Surely the 
pathway must be somewhere near ; yet, 
turn where he would, Fred could not find 
it. Surely it could not be near sunset 
yet I But the dark afternoon was grow- 
ing darker; high up above their heads 
the wind began to sway the trees. Pre- 



sently upon the leaves there fell patter- 
ing drops of rain. They came in single 
drops at first, then heavier and faster, till 
every tree was dripping, and the two 
little lost creatures wandering beneath 
them were wet almost to the skin. 

Or, at least, one of them was. Poor 
Fred ! When the rain increased, he took 
his own little coat off, and wrapped it 
round his brother. Will was crying and 
complaining, and that was all the other 
could do for him, * You won't get very wet 
now,' he said, trying to speak bravely, 
as he buttoned the jacket over Will's 
frock. 

Was it any use to go on further ? For 
a long time the boy had thought that he 
should surely find the path again pre- 
sently; but now he had got utterly con- 
fused ; he had got hopeless of finding it. 
Should they sit down together on the 
ground, under the trees, and wait 1 Per- 
haps, if they sat here, some one would 
come to them before very, very long. 
It would seem a long time, of course, 
Fred 'began .to explain to Will, because, 
till Thomas went to bring them home. 
Aunt Mary would not know that they 
were lost. 

*But that won't be for hours,' inter- 
rupted Will, with great pitiful eyes, filled 
with terror and tears. 

* No, it won't be for two or three hours,* 
replied Fred, very humbly j * but if we 
don't walk any more we shan't be so 
very tired ; and we mustn't mind it being 
wet and — and dark; and I'll tell yoii 
some stories. Will ; and you'll try to be 
good, won't you?' said poor Fred, trying 
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as he could to coax and comfort the Uttle 
lad. 

* I don't think it's me that hasn't been 
good/ replied Will, indignantly. And 
then, when he threw that stone at him, 
his brother hung his head. 

The twilight was drawing on, and the 
rain was falling still in torrents', and the 
gloom of the lonely forest was growing 
deeper and deeper. It was getting cold 
too, and poor coatless Fred shivered in 
his thin wet clothes. The little one was 
frightened too — (perhaps they were both 
frightened). How could they tell what 
might come near them in the dark? 
There might be wild beasts in the wood. 
Will said, or ghosts ! Some bird flew 
over their heads once, with flapping 
wings and a harsh, croaking cry, and 
poor Will, with a scream, threw his arms 
about his brother's neck. The little lad 
was trembling with terror for minutes 
after the bird had gone by. 

He burst out sobbing once, and in a 
passion of anger began to reproach Fred 
for what he had done. He was only five 
years old ; he had not learnt yet to be 
generous. He clenched his little fist, and 
struck Fred in his childish wrath; and 
poor Fred only caught the little hand in 
his, and never said a word. His lip 
quivered after Will struck at him, but the 
little one's eyes were so blind with tears 
that I dare say they did not see that. 

It was impossible to find a dry seat ; so 
they sat down on the damp root of one of 
the trees, and presently, when poor Will's 
rage had exhausted itself, the elder 
brother put his arm ^bout. him, and 



partly for warmth, partly for protection 
against the unknown dangers round them, 
the two children sat for a long time close 
together. 

* Do you think they will come soon 
now ? ' Will said, when perhaps an hour, 
or it might be less, had passed. Fred 
had been trying to tell him stories — try- 
ing, patiently and pathetically, to spin 
fairy tales for him of the kind Will liked ; 
but the spinner had had hard work to 
spin, and the listener had not listened ; 
and at last the little lad had interrupted 
one of the stories with his wearied ques- 
tion, * Do you think they will come soon 
now, Fred? I'm so wet, and I'm so 
hungry,' he moaned, * and my legs feel so 
stiff".' 

Fred took the little legs across his 
knees, and began to rub them. 

* They're so dreadfully cold,' Will said. 
Thty felt cold enough, and wet too--=» 

poor little bare legs I Fred rubbed them 
for a few minutes, and then he said sud- 
denly : * ru give you my knickerbockers, 
Will They'll make you warmer.' So he 
took off" his knickerbockers, and put them 
upon the child. 

* YouUl be cold now,' said Will, when 
this was being done. But Fred answered 
that that couldn't be helped. 

His teeth were chattering as he sat 
down again on his wet seat. * Will, could 
you go to sleep, do you think? You 
might put your head on my knees, and 
try,' he said. 

* I think I'm too hungry,* replied Will. 
But yet he was weary enough to be 

very willing to do it if he could ; so lie 
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lay down with his head on Fred's lap, 
and, damp as his bed was, the poor little 
fellow did presently fall asleep. He slept 
uneasily for a good while ; then he started 
up at last suddenly, crying out with fear. 
He had been dreaming of something 
horrible — something about wild people 
laying hold of him, he said. He clung 
shivering to Fred, and moaned and 
sobbed. 

Cold as he was, Fred had been dozing 
a little too. For a time he had lain 
awake, listening to the pitiless falling of 
the rain, the sad wail of the wind, the 
crash now and then of some breaking 
branch — listening, too, in vain for the 
sound of any human voice ; but at last he 
too had fallen into an uneasy sleep, which 
had lasted he could not tell how long. 

Was it still only evening, or was the 
night quite come.'* He woke up con- 
fused and startled by Will's cries. He 
took the little fellow in his arms, and 
tried to soothe him. For seven years 
Fred had lived in the world without 
thinking much of anybody in it except 
himself; but now he had brought Will 
into trouble, and the child's own mother 
could hardly have been tenderer to him 
than Fred was. Who can tell all that 
the poor remorseful young heart suffered 
as the heavy hours passed on, and the 
sad, wailing voice beside him grew slowly 
sadder and fainter ? Would no one come 
to them .f* Would no one ever find them ? 
Would his father and mother come home 
presently, and find that he had killed 
little Will? 

A strange sort of drowsiness was creep- 



ing over both of them. Cold as they 
were to the marrow, and wet and stiff, 
even Fred could not keep his heavy eye- 
lids open. When he sat still to listen he 
felt himself falling into a kind of dream. 
Sometimes he roused himself, and tried 
to shout ; but his voice by degrees got 
thick and husky. After a long time, 
once, when Will's sleepy head was begin- 
ning to drop upon his shoulder, he took 
the little cold hands into his. 

*Will, shall we say our prayers?' he 
suddenly asked : and on the wet ground 
the two children knelt down side by side, 
and Fred said, * Our Father,' and then 
another little prayer, — *God bless papa 
and mamma, and brother and sister, and 
all kind friends, and — and—' 

*And make me a good boy,' the little 
petition should have ended ; but poor 
Fred's voice broke there. How could he 
say those last words now, when the time 
seemed past for God to make him good ? 
The voice trembled and broke, and the 
boy burst into tears. 

He sat down presently once more, and 
took Will on his knees. 

* Perhaps they'll soon come now,' he 
said. 

His teeth were chattering with cold. 
He leant back against the trunk of the 
tree. He remembered that after a little 
while Will's head lay heavy on his arm, 
and that he moved it, and it fell heavily 
back again; and then the cold and the 
wet and the lonely forest all melted into 
a dream for Fred. 

In the dawn of the autumn morning 
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(not till then) they found the two children 
lying fast asleep. When they took Will 
up, the little one never spoke or moved ; 
but Fred's eyes, when they raised him, 
started open, and he began to talk. He 
had to learn his lessons, he began to say, 
in a wandering way, and he couldn't 
move because of the ice : all his clothes 
were so stiff with ice. With the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, Aunt Mary 
lifted him up, and clasped him in her 
arms ; but he did not know her. He 
did not know any of the faces round 
him. He looked at them all with blank 
eyes. 

How long afterwards was it when he 
awoke one day and found himself lying 
in his little bed at home.'* They told 
him, when he got well enough to under- 
stand it, that weeks had passed ; that he 
had been ill with fever ; that he should be 
ill perhaps yet for a long time. It was 
his mother who told him this, bending 
over him with her tender face. They had 
all been with him round his bed — she, 
and his father, and Nelly, and Will — 
Will, trotting about again as sturdily as 
ever, with rosy cheeks, and lungs as 
sound as a bell. 

* Mother, are you very angry with me?' 
Fred said, and looked up to her with his 
wistful eyes. 

Angry with him ! He might ask his 
question perhaps, for he had been very 
foolish. In his childish self-confidence 
he had done a wrong and silly thing ; 
but yet 

With a great sob, his mother took him 
in her arms — her boy, whom God had 



given back to her — her boy, who had 
saved his brother, and almost lost his 
own life. G. M. Craik. 



DAUGHTERS AT HOME. 

Perhaps some of those who read our 
magazine may be * daughters at home.' 
Some, perhaps, may be only at home for 
a short time before going out to service ; 
but there is many a daughter who, from 
circumstances, can never be spared by 
her parents, until she leaves them for a 
home of her own ; and many a girl' is left 
alone, to keep her father's house, and be 
a mother to the little ones, just at the 
time when she most needs a mother her- 
self. Any way, it has always a sweet 
sound about it, that title of ' daughters at 
home;' and still sweeter it is to hear a 
mother say, with love and pride in her 
voice, *Ah, I don't know what I should do 
without my girl : she's quite my right 
hand.' Now this is just what every 
daughter at home ought to be; she should 
be the hand, not the head ; she should 
not set herself up, and lord it over her 
parents, as young people are apt to do 
now-a-days ; but she should be their stay 
and comfort — always ready to help and 
hearten them in their many cares and 
worries. 

For you see, dear girls, your parents 
have had many a trouble in their lives, 
and perhaps much labour, and anxiety, 
and pain, which it has never entered your 
young minds to think about. And that 
was all well while you were children ; but 
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now that you are growing up, I am sure 
you will wish to think about it. You all 
know what it is to see a bright stream of 
sunshine coming into a room — how it 
lights up everything, however poor or 
common; how it makes every one feel 
glad. Well, just such a sunbeam you 
should be in your own home ; for love is 
just the brightest and best thing in the 
world — far beyond wealth, or grandeur, 
or luxury ; and you may depend upon it, 
that home which has the most love in it, 
is the richest home all the world over. 

But now there are a good many little 
homely ways of helping to make a house 
bright and happy, some of which I should 
like to speak about. First, there's the 
sweet smile, and cheery word, and dutiful 
manner for father and mother, and the 
kind, sisterly thought for little brothers 
and sisters, aye, and for big brothers too. 
But we must have deeds, as well as words 
and looks and thoughts. For instance, 
how much pleasanter is work, when it is 
done cheerfully^ whether with brush or 
broom, saucepan or churn, wash-tub or 
needle. Many a mother is half afraid to 
ask her 'daughter at home' to help in 
these things, and will often toil far beyond 
her strength, that her girl may have 
more time for her amusement — perhaps 
for her dress. 

Then how many ways there are of 
making the humblest home, the simplest, 
tiniest room, cheerful and pretty ! I know 
one little cottage — such a poor, tumble- 
down cottage it is. When I was there 
last year it was inhabited by a very old 
couple, and as I entered, the first thing I 



noticed was that the walls were papered 
entirely from top to bottom with pictures 
— prints from the * Illustrated News, Cas- 
selVs Magazine, and the hke. * Ah, ma'am,' 
said the old woman, * my daughter did all 
that.' The daughter is gone now, but the 
work of her loving hands remains, and 
the mother would not change that poor 
home for a palace. In the same cottage, 
too, were plants in the window ; and the 
good woman sent me such a nosegay the 
other day from her own garden, of which 
she is very proud. Talking of flowers 
puts me in mind that a window-garden is 
a thing any 'daughter at home' may 
attend to. Nothing makes a room so 
bright and cheerful, aye, and so healthy 
too, as plants, provided you don't shut up 
the window altogether, and sacrifice your 
fresh air to your flowers, as too many do. 
Yes, and I have something to say about 
windows. There was a very clever 
Swedish lady, Frederika Bremer by name 
(who, by the way, was very fond of girls) ; 
she used to call the window * the eye of 
the room.' But I have seen some win- 
dows that were a very poor sort of eyes 
indeed. Not much light can get through 
a window unless it' is kept very clean and 
bright, and not much air unless it is very 
often set open. And air and light are 
two of God's best gifts to us, both for 
body and mind. Next to a clean window, 
there's nothing like a well-swept hearth ; 
and of course I need not remind you of 
the old saying, that * elbow-grease ' is the 
best polish for furniture, be it deal or 
mahogany. Then, for ornament, what 
looks better than a nosegay from your 
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own garden ? If your father is fond of his 
garden, you might help him in it ; if not, 
cannot you coax him into being fond of 
it ? But even if no garden flowers are to 
be had, you may be able to go into 
Nature's great garden sometimes, and 
bring home the best posies of all — 
bunches of primroses, or wood anemones, 
or bluebells, in the sweet spring days, or 
a ball of cowslips where cowslips grow — 
(you will find plenty of little fingers will- 
ing to help you to pick them) ; or, in 
summer, wild roses and honeysuckle are 
to be had in every hedge ; and even 
when summer is gone, are there not 
bright berries, and ivy, and green moss in 
the woods, from which many a winter 
nosegay may be made?* 

Then, I think, a * daughter at home* 
might often enliven the evenings for her 
parents, if she and they were so minded, 
by reading to them, or singing for them 
some of the songs and hymns she has 
learnt at school. Father and mother have 
worked long and hard to give you your 
schooling, and they ought to have their 
reward. And then the evening is just the 
time to keep up what you have learnt, 
and to improve still further. I knew a 
girl once who taught herself to read en- 
tirely by following the services at church 
with her prayer-book. So much may be 
done by perseverance and making use of 
one's opportunities. 

But now it seems to me that there is 
one thing above all others which a 

* Town girls may like to know that I have 
seen a Paris drawing-room adorned with little 
vases of daisies and grass. — Ed. 



* daughter at home' should consider, and 
that is, the influence she has, for good or 
for evil, on her brothers and sisters. That 
little rosy-faced toddle, who is now cling- 
ing to your side, will soon be growing up 
in its turn, and what it sees you do now, 
that it will copy. If it sees you hurry- 
ing over your prayers, or carelessly hand- 
ling your Bible like any other book, it 
will grow up to do the same. If it hears 
or sees you speaking or acting untruly, it 
will learn to do the same ; if your voice 
is fretful or ungentle, its voice will pro- 
bably re-echo the same tone. There are 
no such imitators as children. Will you 
not try, God helping you, to show them in 
your own life that which is true, and 
lovely, and good 1 Will you not try and 
make sunshine always for them ? These 
little children, that the dear Lord Jesus 
loves, need sunshine so much. They 
want the warmth of loving, tender hearts 
around them, to make their own hearts 
soft, and good, and sweet. And then the 
big brothers! Ah, you little know what 
you may do for them, by helping to make 
home a happy place. Many a young 
man has betaken himself to bad company 
simply because, when he came home in 
the evening, there was no interest — 
nothing to do. You, who are young, and 
fresh and joyous, may be your brothers' 
friend and companion, and to you they 
will always turn if they see you ready 
to put self aside, and throw your heart 
into their pleasures or their troubles. 
You can show them that the love of Jesus 
makes the heart glad, not gloomy ; joyful, 
not sad ; and thus by living and loving, 
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not by preaching, you may, by God's 
blessing, be the means of drawing them 
nearer to Him. Again, it has been often 
said that 'a good brother makes a good 
husband/ And, indeed, I think a sister 
may have a very great influence in show- 
ing her brothers what a woman should 
be. 'Everything goes by comparison,' as 
the saying is ; and if a young man sees 
his sister gentle and modest, homely and 
handy in all sweet household ways, it's 
ten chances to one that he will look for 
the same things in his wife. So, you see, 
the circle of home influence may spread 
much wider than you think for now. 

And some day — ah ! some day, when 
you have that which every woman longs 
for, a home of your own — then, dear 
friends, if you have tried to be such 

* daughters at home' as I have tried— 
only tried — to describe, then surely the 

* blessing of the Lord that maketh rich ' 
will be upon you in your new life. .What- 
ever sorrows may await you — and they 
must come, even into the happiest home 
— still, if you * follow on to know the 
Lord,' His love and His presence will 
turn your sorrow into joy, till you come 
to the good land, the heavenly country, 
where you shall be for evermore *at 
home' in your Father's house above. 

M. E. TOWNSEND. 



SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 

The questions on the Bible and Liturgy which 
will be set in this Magazine are intended as helps 
to the study of the Scriptures. .It may be said. 



by some that they are too difficult for a certain 
class of our readers. This objection has been, 
considered by the writer ; but knowing from her 
own experience the value^and blessing of a minute 
acquaintance with the Old Testament, she has 
ventured to put forth such a series of questions 
as, if carefully studied, may lead to that rare 
possession. 

Prizes of Books are offered annually under con- 
ditiofis which will be announced in the October 
number. 

It will be necessary to study each of the quar- 
terly papers of questions in order to compete for 
a prize ; but for working girls, members of the 
Girls' Friendly Society, a special prize will be 
offered, and they will only need to study the 
questions marked at the beginning *, 

In the October number of the Magazine a 
paper of Test Questions will be set. 

It is proposed to take up the subjects set by the 
Church of England Sunday School Institute, 
which holds a competitive examination for Sunday- 
school teachers in May of each year.+ 

The History of Israel: From the death of Saul 
to the death of Jeroboam, 

1. Why does the above period form a separate 
epoch in sacred history? 

2. How many years does this period include? 

t The Church of England Sunday School Insti- 
tute sets the following subjects for the Teachers* 
Competitive Examination in 1876 : — 

Scripture. — The History of Israel from the 
death of Saul to the death of Jeroboam. 

Prayer-book, — The Baptismal and Confirmation 
Services, and the first five of the 'Articles of 
Religion.' 

^Lesson, — ^An outhne of a Lesson, to be written 
on a subject to be selected from the portion of 
Scripture comprising the above-named History. 

Fiuther particulars can be obtained from Charles 
G. Maylard, Esq., hon. secretary Examination 
Committee, 34 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
E«C« - ■ 
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■ 3. Who are the supposed ttithors of a Soraud 
and X Kings? 

Tlu UniUd Kingdom ^ ThiRtign of DiXvU 
(2 Samuel). 

*4. How was David occupied before the death 
of Saul ? Into how many portions may we divide 
his entire life? Had his previous work and trials 
been a good preparation for his work as king? If 
so, show that they had. 

*5. Relate the circumstances of the death of 
Saul, (i Sam. xxxi.) Did the young Amalekite 
narrate it truly (2 Sam. i.). and if not, what 
reasons could have induced him to tell the lie ? 

6. The Song pf David over Saul and Jonathan 
hs called the Song of the Bow. (Observe that in 
i. 18, the words the use of are in italics, showing 
they are not in the original Hebrew.) Explain 
the following words or allusions in this song: — 
The book of Jasher ; Gath ; Ashkelon ; moun- 
tains of Gilboa. 

*7- Where did David first dwell after the death 
of Saul ? What events happened to him later in 
the same place ? 

8. Who was Ish-bosheth? Who made him 
king, where, and over what territory? How long 
did he reign, and what was his end ? 

9. Show (by a table or otherwise) the relationship 
of Abner to Saul. Relate his history to its dose. 

- 10. Who was Zeruiafa ? 

II. Show (by a table or otherwise) the relation- 
ship of Joab, Abishai, and Asahel, to David. 

' 12. What was the character of Joab? Prove it 
from Scripture. 

13. Relate the entire history of Michal. (i Sam. 
xvifl.; XXV. 44; 2 Sam. iii. 13-16; vi. 20-23.) 

14. What characteristics of David do we see in 
his grief and elegy on the death of Abner? (iii.) 

15. Relate the history of Mephibosheth. (iv. 4 ; 
ix.; xvi.; xix.) 

16. Relate the taking ef Zkm.t Who were 
the Jebusites ? 

^ The Jebusites had placed on the walls of theu* 
fortress only the bUnd and lame, in full view of 



17. What was called 'The city of David?* 
x8. Wlio was David's first great ally, and where 
was his kingdom? 

19. Relate David's two first victories over the 
Philistines. 

20. What does Baal-perazim mean? 
*2i. Narrate the bringing up of the ark in 

triumph. 

22. What is the other name for Baale of Judah ? 
How had the ark come there? (i Sam. vi.; vii.) 
Describe the ark. Explain the terms: psaltery,- 
timbrd, comet* cymbal. What is a Gittite ? 
*23. Describe in few words the good intention 
of David, the counsel and promise of the Lordr 
and David's reply, (vii.:}:) 

24. Make a list of David's conquests, and ol 
his chief ministers, (viii.; x.; xii. 26-33; xxiii.) 

25. Who were the Cherethites and Pelethites? 
{Ans. David's body-guard. See i Sam. xxx. 14 ; 
2 Sam. viii. x8, &c.) 

*26. What lesson may we learn ftom the sin of 
David? (i Cor. x. 12; Heb. ii. z-3; St. Matt* 
vii, 1-5.) 

•27. Narrate the parable of the ewe-lamb. By 
whom was it told ? David said, ' llie man shall 
restore the lamb fourfold.' Was this carried out 
in his own case? (See xii. 14; xiii. 28, 29; xviii. 
14, 15; I Kings, ii. 24, 25.) 

David; meaning, 'You cannot even overcome 
thesf.' (v. 6, 8.) This stung his noble soul and 
Joab's ambition to the quick. 

X This is an important and rather difficult chap- 
ter. It is evident that David understands that 
the promise of Abraham has descended to him. 
He is overcome by God's infinite .mercy. He 
probably believes that his promised son was to be 
the Messiah, or Saviour of the world, for his words 
(19), 'And is this the manner of man, O Lord 
God?' rather mean, 'And this is the law of man 
or of Adam ; ' i.e., the promise in Gen. iii. 15, and 
fulfilled in Christ. (See i Cor. xv. 45, 47.) God's 
promise also, though first referring to Solonipn's 
greatness, extends beyond to a greater than any 
earthly monarch. . 
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♦28. What hope does David express in xii. 23 ? 
(Compare Ps. xvi. 9, 10; i Cor. xv> 19, 20.) 

29. Trace and follow out briefly the revolt of 
Absalom ; show his empty pride and his treachery. 

30. Who were Ittai, Hushai, Ahithophel, Shimd» 
Barzillai, and Chimham ? 

31. Describe David's melancholy passage from 
Jerusalem to Mahanaim. What is our first intro- 
duction to Mahanaim in Scripture history? (Gen. 
xxxii. I, 2.) Record the death of Absalom; 
David's excessive grief, and the means by which 
he was enabled to overcome it. 

32. Describe the revolt of Sheba. 

33. Who were the Gibeonites ? (xxi. See Josh, 
iz.) 

34. Where did David bury the bones of Saul 
and Jonathan ? 

35. We see in chap. xxi. that David 'waxed 
faint' before the gigantic Philistine, and needed 
human help. Why was this ? 

*^. Compare David's song (xxii.) with PS. xviii., 
and trace the allusions to the history of the 
Israelites. 

37. Compare the youthful confidence of David 
(z Sam. xvii.) with his last poetical effusion. (2Sam. 
xxiii. 1-7.) What changes do we observe in his 
mind and character? 

38. What was David's sin in numbering Israel? 
Who opposed it, and how was it punished ? 

• 39. Who was Araunah the Jebusite ? Why did 
he hold the independmt position he appears to 
have had?-)* By what name is he called m 
s Chronicles ? 

*4o. Describe the end of David's life, (z Chron. 
jcxviii.; xxjx.; z Kings, ii.) 

*4Z. What were the main points of David's char- 
acter? Trace them from the Psalms as well as 
from the historical books. What lessons for our 

•f* We see from Josh. xv. 63, that the Jebusites, 
or ancient inhabitants of Jebus or Jerusalem, were 
left undestroyed, ' The children of Judah could 
not drive them out.' There is no doubt that much 
honour would be paid to them as the descendants 
of the first possessors. 



Qwn guidance do we learn from his life, and how 
far may we take him for an example ?^ 

The answers should be as short as possible to 
show a clear understanding on the subject. The 
questions have been purposely made full in order 
to act as a guide. Any good commentary, 
Smith's Bible Dictionary and Stanley's work on 
Tfu History of the yetoish Church, will be useful 
for reference in the case of teachers. 

The Editor. 

{To be continued,) 



NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

I. SOMETHING ABOUT GIBRALTAR. 

Dear Madam, — ^You ask me to tell you some- 
thing about Gibraltar. I hope that most English 
girls can find Gibraltar on the map, and know 
that it is a very strong place belonging to Eng- 
land ; and, perhaps, some have heard of the 
monkeys there ; but otherwise, I do not suppose 
that they know much about it. 

And yet there are a great many English 
children living there, whose fathers belong to the 
army or navy : and, though the summers are 
rather hot for them, the winters are delightful. 

It is a gay place, too, for there are always 
bands playing, and soldiers marching about, 
and sometimes, you meet an immense gun drawn 

X The drawing out of moral lessons has here been 
purposely made secondary to a careful study of the 
sacred narrative, because it is believed that no- 
thing can more bear in on the mind the wonderful 
dealings of God with man than a correct know- 
ledge of Bible history. The great moral lesson is 
that the fatherly care and watchful eye of Cfod 
are over all, and that no man can escape his due 
reward or punishment. 

* Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with 
exactness grinds He all/ 
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by over twenty mules, being conveyed up to a 
battery. 

There are big guns all about the Rock, and 
piles of shot lying near them, heaped up in 
beautiful order, and all looks ready, if an enemy 
should come. Of course, all the little boys play at 
being soldiers, and, when I was living there, and 
we went to hear the band in the Alameda, * my boys 
used to join 'the army,' as they called it, and 
march up and down with their friends. At one 
time ' the army ' used to fight with the Spanish 
boys of the town, but the latter had such an un- 
pleasant habit of throwing stones, that, after one 
or two English boys had been hurt, these fights 
were stopped ; and I think it was just as well. 

If you look at the map, you will see that Gib- 
raltar is joined to Spain by a narrow strip of land, 
or isthmus, which is so low and flat, that one 
almost thinks the Mediterranean Sea will find its 
way over it. Into Gibraltar Bay. The part of this 
isthmus, next the Rock, is called the English 
Lines, because there are sentries all along its 
6uter edge. Then there is a broad desolate bit 
of ground, which belongs to nobody, and is 
called the Neutral Ground, and then you come to 
the Spanish Lines, with custom-house officers and 
funny little Spanish soldiers. 

Inside the English Lines are the burial-ground, 
k camp of wooden huts, the race-course, and the 
kennel ; and on the shore of the Mediterranean, 
which is called the Eastern Beach, or 'Margate,' 
you may see, every summer afternoon, most of 
the nurseries of the garrison as busy with wooden 
spades and buckets as children at an English 
watering-place. 

Nobody bathes on that beach, as it is not a safe 
place, the under-currents are so strong. 

But there are nice bathing-places in the Bay, 
and very refreshing it is in the hot summer to go 
to the ' Ragged Staff' + early in the morning, and 

^Alameda. — ^A Spanish word, meaning Public 
Garden, or walk. 

' \ Ragged Staff. — ^A landing-place where the 
ladies' bathing-shed is. . 



get a dip, before all the Spanish and ' Scorpion ' X 
women arrive. Their ideas of bathing are very 
different from ours, for they go into the water, 
with their hair elaborately dressed, chignons^, 
plaits, high combs, &c., and never dream of dip- 
ping their heads, which we have been alwaySf 
taught is the A B C of bathing. It is funny 
to see a stout elderly woman, holding a rope, 
and curtseying solenmly at intervals, while chat- 
tering in shrill tones, to the younger ones, who 
are splashing about near her. 

Gibraltar town is very hot in summer, and we. 
were fortunate in living out of it. Our house 
was in what is called the south, and was verv 
comfortable and airy, and our garden was the; 
prettiest on the Rock, full of beautiful flowers, 
and, what perhaps you would like even better, figs*, 
oranges, mulberries, and other fruits. 

There was a long row of fig-trees, which used 
to be covered with purple fruit twice in the 
year, and sometimes very strange visitors came 
down the Rock, and climbed over the wall 
and helped themselves, without asking leave ; I 
mean the monkeys. But they were very wel- 
come, for we had more figs than we could eat, 
and we were glad of the opportunity of seeing 
them. I think it was eleven that I saw one day, 
on the trees and on the wall, and four of them 
had each a young one on its back, and every 
monkey, young and old, had a fig in its hand. 
Sometimes they let the nurse and children come' 
very close to them, much to the baby's amuse- 
ment, but generally they are shy of strangers. 
Some twenty years ago, there were so few mon- 
keys left, that it was feared that the race would 
die out, so an officer got some more from Bar- 
bary, and since then the number has got up to 
about twenty or more. 

No one is allowed to shoot them, and when I 
was there, a young officer was put under arrest 
for having fired at them, and I think killed two, 
besides wounding others. 

X ' Scorpion ' women. — A name applied to 
British subjects bom on the Rock, who are really 
much more Spanish than English. 
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When I was in Gibraltar, I used to visit an old 
lady born there^ of English parentage, and who 
had spent all her life on the Rock, never hav- 
ing been further off than Estepona in Spain, and 
Tangier, and she told me that when she was a 
girl, the monkeys were very numerous, and 
used quite to ravage the gardens of some farms 
above the town. On one occasion, she said, a 
party was to be given at one of these farms, and 
all sorts of delicacies were put out overnight in a 
summer-house, but unluckily the monkeys found 
this out, and came early and devoured every* 
thing. She remembered too, as a girl, being 
cautioned not to throw anything at the monkeys, as 
they would retaliate with stones. Another story she 
told me, was of a soldier, who was stationed up 
the Rock somewhere, and found that his food 
disappeared every day. He watched, and dis- 
covered that a monkey wa$ the thief, so he 
thought he would play him a trick, and next 
time he put a lot of liquor with the food. As he 
expected, the monkey drank it all and became 
helplessly intoxicated ; but just as the soldier 
was going to rush fonivard to seize him, about 
fifty monkeys appeared, and carried off their 
comrade to a place of safety ! 

My old friend^ who always called herself a 
Gibraltarian, not approving, I suppose, of the 
term, * Rock Scorpion,' was very anxious to know 
what an English park was like, and I found it 
difficult to describe one to her, as the Rock with 
its steep sides, and stunted palmettos,* bears no 
resemblance to anything of the sort. And she 
had never visited the waterfall behind Algesiras, 
the way to which lies among fine cork-trees, which 
somewhat reminded me in their shape and 
position, of Bumham Beeches. 

That same waterfall was a favourite spot for a 
Gibraltar picnic, and very amusing excursions 
I have made to it. After crossing the bay in a 
steamer, and landing at the very inconvenient 
and unfinished pier, where all sorts of beggars 
beset one displaying distorted limbs, or dreadful 
sores, we used to order the number of donkeys 

♦ PalmetU,—h dw9xf pahn-tree, ' 



we required, and then walk up to the glove-shop^ 
through suck badly paved streets, and spend thQ 
time in buying very nice and cheap kid gloves^ 
till the animals were collected. And then, there 
was the business of mounting them, for these 
donkey saddles consist of a sort of frame-work 
of wood, with pillows and rugs on it, on which 
you sit sideways, with your feet ' resting on 4 
littie board, and the whole thing is so shaky, 
that it is difficult to get perched on it, and very 
easy to slip off again. Then, too, there are no 
bridles, and not always a rope to the halter, 
and the donkeys are so wilftil, that there is no 
guiding them ; so as each animal has a driver I 
generally left the work to them, and contented 
myself with sitting in the middle of my saddl^- 
and holding on, whereby I escaped a fall, when 
the donkey came down on its knees, or blun« 
dered into a watercourse. It was very amusing 
to see a laige mounted party of ladies, and 
genUemen, and children, straggling along the 
track over the hills at the back of Algesiras^ 
Road there is none, and I don't suppose there 
ever will be, but the track is not a particularly 
rough one. 

But we must suppose a party to have started 
prosperously, and to have left Algesiras and it3 
Bull-ring behind. And first, we must observe 
the washerwomen, who swarm in every stream 
and ditch, with their petticoats tucked up most 
ungracefully, and coloured handkerchiefs roimd 
their heads. I used to think that the people of 
Algesiras must be very fond of clean linen to 
have such an extensive wash always going on^ 
but I believe that it is, in fact, the laundry of 
Gibraltar. 

The next object of interest is the Aqueduct, -H 
under whose arches we ride, and which was 
built long ago by the Romans, and still supplies 
Algesiraii with water, though the lazy Spaniards 
hardly take the trouble to keep it in repair. The 

f Aqueduct. — Something like a very high, 
very long, and very narrow bridge or viaduct, by 
which water is brought across a valley. 
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water is brought from three miles off, and 
farther on, we come to another low aqueduct, 
before we enter the valley of the waterfall. It 
Is a very uncivilised4ooking country, according 
to our ideas, without roads or hedg%s, and 
hardly any houses to be seen, till we reach a 
lann, enclosed by high walls, where capital 
Oranges are to be bought. 
> The farming is vety simple, the ground is just 
Scratched with a wooden plough, drawn by oxen, 
and the seed sown, and the com comes up with* 
cut further trouble. I don't remember seeing the 
harvest going on, but I have seen the threshing. 
When horses or oxen are driven over, and made 
to 'tread out,' the com, just as it is described in 
tfa« Bible. 

After leaving the farm, where we come upon 
some attempt at a road, we soon get among the 
big cork-trees I spoke of, which are very pio* 
turesque^ smd overgrown with ferns. Many of 
them look quite black, having been stripped 
ef their bark, of which, as perhaps you know, 
corks for bottles and fishing-nets are made. 
Presently, we find oiu'selves in the valley, and 
after crossing a high narrow bridge, we follow 
iip the left bank of the stream, admiring the 
rhododendrons and osmunda ferns, till we reach 
a mill, where we dismount, and are not sorry 
to be released from so cramping a position. 
There only remains then, five minutes' walk, by 
the side of the mill-stream, till we reach a more 
open space, in sight of the waterfall, when the 
hincheon basket is unpacked, and the whole party 
assembles round it. 

'. The waterfall itself, though very pretty, is by 
no means remarkable; but the valley is charming, 
to cool and fresh after the glare outside, and 
there are fine rocks and boulders scattered about 
on the hill-sides and in the bed of the river, and 
from the top of the crag which overiiangs the 
cascade we had a beautiful view of the Rock, 
with a for^round of forest and the Aqueduct, 
Algesiras and the Bay, for middle distance. 
. I have been told that there is a better cascade 
further up ; but though one day we scrambled 
for about a mile, by the side of the stream, over 



bogs and rocks, and all sorts of bad places, we 
failed to find anything of the kind. 

The only fault of these parties is, that the don* 
key riding is so utterly unsociable, for no two 
donkeys will ever go side by side, even when the 
path permits of it. There are some donkeys who 
always want to lead, and you find yourself jost4 
ling, and nearly dismounting some unfortunata 
friend, in your donkey's eagerness to get to th^ 
front, while no amoimt of driving, and exdanu^ 
tions of ' Arr^ Borrico I ' (Gee up, donkey) fronf 
the driver, will induce another animal to keep 
up. Generally, however, most of the gentlemen 
prefer walking, as the sacking provided for them 
does not make a comfortable saddle. 

We had two donkeys of our own at Gibraltar; 
'Jolly' was a tall Spanish donkey, who drew a 
little cart, and did all the marketing for the house, 
and ' Diamond ' was a handsome little Barbary 
donkey, fawn-coloured, and no bigger than a 
large dog, whom the children used to ride. A 
rich Spanish merchant in Gibraltar had two of 
these Barbary donkeys for his younger boys and 
two handsome English ponies for his elder ones; 
and the par^ was completed by a servant on 
foot, and a black lamb, who continued to trot 
after them, even when he had become a big 
homed sheep I 

The hunting is a great amusement in the 
winter, and there are plenty of foxes in Spain ; 
but still, it isn't like English hunting ; there are 
no fences, and the galloping ground is so sown 
with big stones, it is a wonder how the horses 
can go over it, and in some places it is so steep 
that they have to scramble like cats. 

There are foxes on the Rock too, and for 
some time our garden was haimted by a badger,; 
who dug up our dahlia roots, and spoiled our 
borders, and managed to escape all the trap^ 
that the gardener set for him.. But, at last, h<s 
was caught, in a garden lower down the Rock» 
and though he defended himself gallantly, and 
wounded two dogs, his assailants were too many 
for him, and he was killed. We had plenty o£ 
, lizards in the garden, and sometimes snakes were' 
seen, and occasionally a locust would pay us a 
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iirisit. I faeai^d of scorpions and centipedes, inr 
deed, one of the latter was killed in the house, 
ijut I don't think .tl^ey are nuhieroos. 

In the summer, the mosquitoes are very trouble- 
Isome, and every ope sleeps with a net, and people 
■always said that our tanks and shady trees encou- 
raged them ; but, I only know, that on the eastern 
^ide of the Rock, in a Httle quarter on the edge of 
4fae cliff, where there wasn't a bush, much less a 
•tree, the mosquitoes wwe much worse than with 
lis ; so, all I can say is, there is no accounting for 
-mosquitoes' tastes I 

• We had a great variety of birds on the Rock ; 
there were some grand eagles, who used to sail 
nbout high in the aur, some Egyptian vultures, 
.and I believe there were fishing eagles too. The 
great eagles always had their nest in the same 
place, an inaccessible cleft on the Mediterranean 
^d6 of Ihe Roek ; and with a spy-glass, one could 
distinguish from the Signal Station the mother- 
bird sitting on her eggs. Ravens built on the 
Kock too, and there were quantities of beautiful 
little hawks, who were always darting and circling 
9bout, outside the galleries. These galleries are 
passages cut in the rock, on the side that looks 
towards Spain, with holes or cnil»-asures for guns, 
and they are certainly a wonderful work. The first 
|3iart is high enough for one to ride through, and 
each gun has a little rock chamber to itself, and at 
the end there is a large room, all hewn out of the 
solid rock, called St. George's Hall ; with guns 
pointing in different directions. While I was at 
Gibraltar, a party was given in St. George's Hall, 
tod very funny it seemed, to be eating luncheon, 
and then dancing, inside the Rock. I must not 
forget to tell you about St. Michael's cave, which 
is very wonderful, but so wet and. muddy that it 
is xHfhcult to avoid a tumble; People used to 
make parties to visit it, and when it was lighted 
pp. with, blue lights the effect was beautiful. 
^ succession of inner caves have been dis- 
covered of late years, and I visited some where 
-the stalactites* were very fine (I remember one 

, * ^ialactites 91^ soraethmg like 3oUd icicles* 



like an umbrella), and I hoped to go to the end, 
but just when I was on my hands and knees, pre- 
p^ng to crawl through a narrow passage, the 
person in front of me refused to go on^ and so I 
had to come back, much to my disappointment, 
Martin's Cave is a very pretty little cave, and the 
walk to it is quite an enjoyable scramble ; and 
what I liked best was to climb up from there, to 
the road leading to the Mediterranean Batteryi 
looking in at Fig Tree Cave on the way. It was 
steep enough to be pleasant, and there was no 
real danger ; at least, I never discovered any. 

There are, as it were, three points to the Rock, 
the one nearest to Spain is called the Rock Gun, 
from a cannon that is placed there, and that 
Jdways fires the .first shot in the royal salute on 
her Majesty's birthday. On the centre -point 
stands the Signal Station, where flags are hoisted* 
to say what ships are coming in, and on thq 
southernmost point stands a ruin, called O'Hara's 
Tower, after the governor who built it. 

There are roads all about the Rock, and a few 
years ago, one governor drove a light carriage to 
the Signal Station, but the turnings are so awk<r 
ward that it is much safer to ride. 

The views from these three points are very 
jgrand, and from our own house and garden we 
could see Ape's Hill in Africa, to which, the old 
story says, there goes an underground passage 
from St. Michael's Cave, by which the monkeys 
visit their African relations, and carry away their 
dead ; for it is said that no dead monkey is ever 
found on the Rock ; though as I heard only a 
month ago, that the biggest and oldest monkey 
was dead, it is possible that his dead body has 
been seen, but the letter gave no particulars as to 
that. 

With hopes that your readers may be interested 

by this account, 

I am, Madam, 

Yours truly, 

H. E. P. . 



and hang from the*, roof of the cave. They are 
made by the water that drips from the limestone 
rod^t ' * \T* d carries some of the Jime with it.. . . . 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS, 

Fated to be Free, by Jean Ingelow (Tinsley 
Bros.), is a fascinating story, which, while brought 
out in the form of the regular three-volume novel, 
is pure enough and sufficiently full of domestic 
interest, to be put into the hands of any young 
girl, or to be read aloud at those social gather- 
ings which some of the branches of our Society 
have established. A devout tone runs through 
it, and a high moral lesson is taught. The de- 
scriptions of Nature are exquisite, as we might 
expect from a poet's pen, but the main interest 
lies in the world of children, a realm where Miss 
Ingelow is thoroughly at home. It was so in her 
former novel. Off the Skelligs; but there the 
children were almost too clever, and the love- 
making was too prominent for the purpose indi- 
cated above. The pleasant home life in Fated to 
be Free should recommend it to all mothers. The 
author will doubtless receive many praises for her 
talent ; in a magazine dedicated to women, we 
may render her the thanks of women for using 
that talent invariably in the interests of truth and 
purity. The Arab proverb, ' Write nothing which 
thou wouldest not meet at the day of judgment,' 
should be in the mind of every woman writer: 
she should feel that she holds her pen as a sacred 
gift from God, and dares not stain it. 

Our Lambs in the Fold Above, edited by Lady 
Dunbar (Hatchards), is a collection of short 
pieces in verse and prose in consolation of be- 
reaved parents. It is a little volume full of sweet 
iuid touching thoughts, and might well be given 
to those suffering from the loss of children. 

Seed to the Sower, by CronaTemple (Hatchards), 
is a delightful book, from which a mother may 
read to her family, or a teacher to pupils, Sunday 
by Sunday. A lesson is drawn from collect, 
epistle, or gospel for the day, and illustrated by 
an instruction or a story. These lessons are too 
incongruous for consecutive reading, but would 
not for that be less liked by the young, whose 
curiosity would be kept alive by the perfect un- 
certainty whether a Bible story, an allegory, a 



modem tale, or a Scripture lesson, is to be their 
' afternoon reading with mother.' The style i^ 
pleasing, the tone is devout, and many of the 
papers are really charming. 

Some Questions of the Day, by £. M. Sewell 
(Longmans), is a series of papers from a well* 
known hand, in which such subjects as * Reason 
and Faith,' * The Authenticity of Holy Scripture,* 
'The Inspiration of Soipture,' * Revdation con- 
sistent with Reason,' &c. are dealt with suggest 
tively, so as to direct the thoughts of an inquirer 
into paths where the vexed questions of the day 
are seen in their true light, as matters which may 
be difficult of explanation, but which can never 
cause dismay in any mind that is 'founded upon 
the Rock.' The book would be a suitable pre- 
sent for a person who is obliged to hear argu- 
ments against Christian truth. 

Simple Prayers for Servants, by C. R. (Skef- 
fington), second edition, is a little handbook of 
prayers and sacred poems, which experience has 
proved to be very useful among the class for 
whom they are intended. 

Readings for Mothers' Meetings, by R. Marryat, 
and Mothers of Scripture, by Mrs. Goodwin 
Hatchard (Hatchards), are thoughtful, well- 
written voliunes, with a practical aim, useful to 
read before lighter literature at a mothers* 
meeting. 

The Journal of the Women* s Education Union 
(Chapman & Hall) g^ives valuable information 
concerning such matters as are of interest to 
teachers. The October and November numbers 
contain articles on the ' English Language ' and 
'The Study of Chaucer' which would be ex-* 
tremely useful to any lady who is either a student 
or a governess, 
' ' ■' ' ' ' ' ■« 

Notices to Correspondents, 

Under this head, the Editor will be glad to 
reply to any inquiries which may be put to het^ 
by readers of the Magazine, arising from need of 
help in their studies or of a friendly tuord of 
counsel in a difficulty. Such communications io 
be addressed to Mrs, Jerome Mercier^ Hanwell, XVm 
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THE EASTER MOON. 

Stand out with me in the moonlight, and 
see the tender mist in which moor, hills, 
woods, and clumps are steeped. How it 
subdues everything into a hazy frame for 
the lake, which shines out keenly bright 
under the full moon ! 

Nature is answering responsively to her 
Ruler, in a way she never does to man. 
The moon reigns : let all be calm ! and 
the earth hushes herself to rest obediently. 
Her Good Friday of storms is over, and 
the gentle peace of this Easter-eve pro- 
mises us a joyful to-morrow. 

Have you ever thought what a wonder- 
ful moon this is, this Easter Paschal 
moon.i^ What strange things she has 
witnessed ? What a depth of vision that 
placid face has looked on, seen without 
flinching, or tremblingy or rejoicing? 
List ye then to the tale I will tell you 
while you gaze at the white moon and 
shimmer on the lake ; and let your 
thoughts float back to ages past, till the 
flood seems to spread and spread into a 
great sea, and the distant shores fade 
away, while moor, woods, and fields break 
into steep sand -cliffs and monotonous 
wide-spreading plains — only the same 
moonlight playing over the whole as it 
used to do three thousand vears ago. 
Turn your back on all this brightness, 



and look at the dark pile of the minster 
and town yonder. See how soon we can 
shape the black vague masses into what- 
ever our fancy wills. That square tower 
is a massive gateway ; those low houses 
are not hovels, but palaces, only you do 
not see the deep broad columns that 
support them. That waving shadow near 
us is the rustling palm-grove. That dark 
bat flitting above your head is a wanderer 
from a temple of »S>/.* Watch his un- 
gainly flight back to his nook in the roof. 
What makes him quail as he enters ? Is 
there some dread presence there, which 
the power of the Great God cannot keep 
out? 

Two white-robed priests, standing under 
the massive portico, look up as he passes, 
and see him wheel round and round as if 
in blind uncertainty. Then a cat comes 
cowering up to them, and hides herself 
with a mewling wail beneath the priest's 
leopard skin. 

* What ails the creatures ? ' said one to 
the other. *Do they dread the black 
darkness overshadowing them a second 
time ? The moon shines clear on us now, 
as the slaves say it did on them then. 
There is no fear of that again! The 
mighty rod must have well-nigh exhausted 

* Set, or Seth, the god of evil. He was one 
of the many gods worshipped by the Egyptians. 
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its power now/ and he laughed a scoffing 
laugh as he added : ' Didst thou hear how 
Pharaoh drove the impostors forth from 
his palace the other day, and how Moses 
cried to him, ** I will see thy face again 
no more." Verily he has a true presenti- 
ment of his coming death. The magicians' 
enemy shall die ! He has balked our 
power too long.' 

* I care not so much for that, Osirei,' 
cried the other, clenching his fist and 
knitting his cruel brow as he spoke, ' as 
that the slaves are growing unruly. They 
rebel and send message after message to 
Menptahy* — they, the unclean captives! 
And the treasure cities are unbuilt, the 
ibelisks^ are neglected, while they, for- 
sooth, must go forth to sacrifice ! And 
our gods suffer ! The murrain attacked 
Apis^X and the sacred ibhy\ and croco- 

* Menptsdi. There is great uncertainty about 
which was the Pharaoh of the Exodus, but most 
commentators agree that it was Menptah. the 
son of Rameses II., the first oppressor of the 
Israelites. The treasure city of Rameses, which 
the captive Israelites built for Pharaoh, was 
clearly named after Rameses II. 

+ The obelisks are huge perpendicular monu- 
ments, called by the Arabians * Pharaoh's needles, ' 
and by the Egyptian priests the ' Fingers of the 
Sun.' They were built in honour of some god or 
hero, whose history was inscribed on the stones 
in hieroglyphics, or picture-writing. 

X Apis, the sacred bull. It was supposed by 
the Egyptians to be the living representative of 
the soul of Osiris, the god of goodness. The 
sacred bull was worshipped as a god during its 
life, and when it died it was embalmed and 
buried with great magnificence in a sacred vault 
set apar for that purpose. 

)| Ibis, a bird sacred to Thota, the god of 



diles died by hundreds ^n the banks of 
the bloody Nile. Is tihis ta be tolerated ? 
These accursed leaders, are they to be let 
live ? I cannot understand what Menptah 
is about to let them still draw their foul 
breath, and taint the air with it V 

He ground his teeth with rage as he 
ended, and turned with a gesture of pas- 
sionate appeal to his companion. 

But the answer came not for some 
moments, and then Osirei said with a 
shudder, * I mocked just now, but that 
dread shiver warns me, as it has done 
nine times before, that woe betides us ; 
that the terrible power will manifest itself 
again, and I cannot therefore rightly an- 
swer you. Only this remember : we, the 
great ones of Egypt know that the mighty 
Phtkahy* the Great Afnun-re^^ king of the 
gods, and the Bleet Isis,X will conquer 
and crush this sacred foe ; but the people 
are ignorant. They dread the wonders, 
and Pharaoh himself will have to beware 
lest in their anguish and misery they hurl 
him from the throne, and in very self- 
defence cast forth the Israelites in ihe 
vain hope that these plagues will cease.' 

Again he shivered, and the other one 
asked in surprise, * How different is thy 
tone now ! The mocker full of dread ! 
Art thou not well, oh, my friend ? Thou 



letters, and the deity who negistered all the 
actions and events of men's lives. 

♦ Phthah, God the Creator. 

+ Amun, the man-god, the revealer of secrets. 

X Isis, the mother-goddess, called by the 
Egyptians 'the goddess with ten thousand 
names.' 
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lookedst just now as wrinkled and old as 
thy father, when he came yesterday to see 
thee, his eldest, his foest-beloved' 

' It is nought, servant of Set, only a 
vague dread troubles me. It was as 
though I beheld a dark form hovering 
over the temple. There ! there 1 Do you 
not see it V And he pointed up into the 
clear blue sky where only the moon 
reigned visible. 

It must have been an ibis. Nought was 
there now, and the light was so clear that 
anything not imaginary would have been 
seen at once. The full flood of the round 
moon bathed the whole front of that 
temple, showing the crisp broad rims of 
the gigantic lotus-leaves that grew out of 
those Titan columns, and formed their 
capitals. It showed the overshadow- 
ing stony wings of the beetle^ arching 
from side to side above the gate, and 
the records <^ the Shepherd kings^ who 
built that temple, engraved in mystic 
figure-language legible to none but the 
priests. It beautified the avenue of pil- 
lars by throwing black shadows behind 
them. It dimmed the twinkling lights in 
the town around by its own brilliance, so 
that Zoan looked like a city of the gods 
full of light and* glory. 

* An insect sacred to the Sun and Pbthah, 
adopted as an emblem of the world. 

i* A race of kings who expelled the natiTe 
princes of E^gypt. and who reigned in their stead 
for upwards of half a century. Joseph's Pharaoh 
is supposed to have been one of these kings ; but 
the Pharaoh of Moses' time was one of the 
eighteenth dynasty of khigs, who drove the Shep- 
herds from the country. 



^ It is late for the lights to bum,' said 
Osirei ; Mt is well-nigh midnight.' 

It was late— very late ; but the hovels 
where those lamps burned were full of 
strange confusion. Eating and drinking 
were going on there, and yet there was 
not the look of a feast. Careworn men, 
their backs smarting from the stings of 
the whip, frightened women, and awe- 
struck little childr^ were all partakers of 
it. They made strange groups round the 
tables with their travelling gear and 
staves in their hands, and there was no 
merriment or song to be heard. They 
were eating as if there was not a moment 
to lose, and with only a watchful eye on 
the children lest they should stray beyond 
the threshold. 

Hark ! hark \ A cry ! It is come ! 
It is come \ 

Are all ready ? 

The men drew themselves up, steadfast, 
waiting. The women cowered with bated 
breath listening to the roar of voices that 
rose louder and louder each minute. What 
was it that these folks expected ? What 
terrible cry and wailing was this that 
broke the peace of that tranquil moon- 
light night ? Without in the street a great 
crowd rushed wildly towards the king's 
palace ; and as they went an awful shadow 
moved among them, striking down one, 
then another, and smother, dead! Into 
house after house it passed and left one 
dead there. At house after house the 
dread presence paused ; and if the moon- 
light showed a stain of blood upon the lin- 
tels, the angel took it for a sign and 
passed on, leaving its inmates untouched, 
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unharmed. But wherever that blood was 
not, there came death ; and man and 
beast all lay together smitten. 

Osirei had shivered yet once more, and 
he fell down at his friend's feet, a lifeless 
corpse. 

Pharaoh dreamed in his palace of a 
fearful day of vengeance on his rebel 
slaves ; and he beheld the lashes raised, 
and heard the cries for mercy, and the 
roar of pain ; but it moved him to joy 
and not to pity. And as the roar rose 
louder and louder to heaven, he mocked 
and laughed, and then, with the din still 
sounding in his ears, he awoke. But, 
behold ! it came from the streets. It was 
the cry of human beings, and not of a 
dream. And, behold ! it was a great and 
awful cry ! * Such as. there was none like 
it, nor shall be like it any more.' 

His servants rushed with livid faces into 
his bedchamber : ' Great king ! holy 
Menptah ; come forth, or they will kill 
thee! The people are maddened with 
grief. They have all lost their first-born, 
as thou, even thou, hast. And they will 
kill thee too, if thou do not let the Israel- 
ites go. Cast the dogs forth, or we shall 
be all dead men.' 

But Pharaoh stood there stunned : * As 
I, even I ! Have I, too, lost my son ? 
My son ! — ^my eldest child ! It cannot be.' 

Then he buried his face in his hands, 
and his brain reeled round while he heard 
the roar of the people without. And by 
his command Moses and Aaron were 
brought in haste into his presence ; and 
there, in that moment of death and horror, 
they received the mandate of freedom, 



the liberty to depart, from his trembling 
lips. 

' Rise up and get you forth,' said he ; 
and his people echoed it. They pushed 
their slaves from out of their doors, they 
bribed them to haste by gifts of jewels 
and gold, they drove them forth from 
Rameses and Zoan, from Pithom, and all 
the cities where they worked ; and then, 
shutting the gates against them, returned 
to mourn and bury their dead. 

***** 

It was a strange procession that went 
forth that night — an army of slaves. Six 
hundred thousand men with women and 
children, and a mixed multitude : flocks, 
herds, and cattle. They went on foot. 
No gorgeous chariots, no caparisoned 
horses shone among them. Their leaders 
were two humble brothers, whose only 
strength was in their faith. A helpless, 
frightened army enough ; with few, if any 
arms among them ; with timid women 
dragging on them and hindering their 
march ; and with no training, no know- 
ledge of the hardships and tactics of war- 
fare ; and yet these were the people who 
had withstood the Egyptians, who had 
actually now wrested their freedom from 
them. They ! Had they done it, poor, 
foolish, cowed people ? It was their God 
who had wrought this deliverance for 
them — their God who led the way in a 
pillar of fire. 

See the strange, awful march as on the 
third day they reached the shore and en- 
camped for the night by the water's edge. 
The newly risen moon glimmers faintly 
on the rereward. A ruddy, .fiery glow 
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illumines the front, showing the faces of 
the vanguard confident in awful faith ; 
for, from where that glow comes, right 
before them moves a high, unearthly 
standard on which all eyes are fixed : a 
glowing column of fire ! 

Ye who have built the stone columns 
of Set's and Sesostris'* temples, did ye 
ever see aught like this before? Then 
tremble in the presence of your God, and 
trust in Him whatever come ! 

They encamped. The sea spread rip- 
pling at their feet, white with moonshine, 
tranquil as sleep. On either side a watch- 
tower rose black and silent. The lifeless 
wastes of the wilderness stretched along 
the shore ; and behind, all was walled in 
by the rocky plateau of the sea-cliffs, 
which, in their unbroken line seemed to 
say for themselves and their surround- 
ings, * We all are changeless ! We all 
are wrapt in eternal repose !' The drowsy 
crocodiles glided in and out of the reeds 
with scarcely a rustle. The weary camp 
was plunged in sleep ; only the pillar of 
fire with its living tongues of flame dart- 
ing and quivering incessantly, showed 
what life was in that desert place. 

But after awhile, a distant murmur, a 
rumbling and clashing of arms woke the 
men, and they rose from their rest and 
saw — saw, as they thought, death upon 

* Sesostris, an ancient Egyptian king and con- 
queror, whose exploits were eclipsed many gener- 
ations afterwards by those of Rameses the Great 
or Rameses II. ; his name, together with his 
exploits, were transferred to this later and more 
glorious conqueror, and Rameses II. became the 
traditional Sesostris of Egyptian history. 



them. For there were their foes, their 
treacherous, cruel masters. The moon- 
light revealed all the horrors to them: 
the spears and javelins, the armour and 
chariots, the king's crown and the long 
line of troops, all shone out keen and 
clear in the cold glitter. As they drew 
nearer, the slaves looked around with a 
wild hope of escape, but the cliffs behind, 
the sea in front, only seemed to unite in 
crushing them resistlessly in the snaky 
coils already wrapt round them. Then 
they cried with a despairing, bitter cry to 
God, and to Moses His servant, and that 
valiant man cheered them with words of 
faith ; and then he heard God's wondrous 
answer. 

After to-night all danger would be over. 
Salvation was already theirs, for the 
Egyptians whom they saw and trembled 
before to-day, they would see again * no 
more, for ever.' Such was the promise, 
and then came the command : ' Speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they go 
forward.' Into the sea, into the jaws of 
death, away from their enemies ! The 
word was given ; the order was obeyed. 
* « « * * 

Meantime the weary host of Egypt 
pitched their tents behind those of Israel, 
but none could touch the other from either 
camp, for the pillar of fire removed from 
the front and came between the two hosts, 
forming an awful, impenetrable barrier — 
a shadow of black darkness on the foes' 
side, but a light and comfort to the pur- 
sued. And they needed it, for there was 
no more rest for them. They were silently 
filing out of the camp ; they were passing 
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through the l^ist stage <^ their flight, 
going forward to God's Ubaty. 

Moses stood on the shore with his rod 
stretched out over the sea, and there canxe 
a strong east wind from the Lord, and, 
lo ! it scattered the waters to the left 
hand and to the right, and clave a path 
through the midst of the sea for Israel to 
go over. It was an awful night on God's 
earth, with thunders and lightnings, storm 
and earthquake, for Gk>d Himself was^ 
leading His people : ^ The earth trembled 
and shook, the depths also were troubled.' 

Marching on, leaving the impiress of 
their six hundred thousand fe^t on coral 
reef and sea-weed bed — on ruddy sand, 
and pearls and shells — ^with the- translu- 
cent waving walls of water closing them 
in or either side — with triiunphal arches 
of crystal waves — the whole nation crossed 
over the Red Sea and landed safe on the 
other side. But see ! what chariots and 
soldiers are those? Are they the van- 
guard of Israel, or the foes in pursuit ? 

Pharaoh still defies Israel's God, and 
he and his whole army madly follow 
through the watery way. 

All Israel stood on the sea-shore and 
watched that great sight. The moon was 
fading before the dawn erf day, and the 
brazen chariots and weary men looked 
ashy pale in that grey light. They looked 
terrified, and as men fit to die, but still 
they pushed on. Many miles of sea were 
left behind them, but a little farther and 
they would reach land. So shouted 
Rameses, and the poor charioteers goaded 
on the plunging horses in painful obedi- 
ence. What was it that moved them so 



strangely ? None will ever know ; only 
the Lord had looked upon them from out 
of that cloudy pillar, and the awful visions 
they saw there troubled the whole host. 
Their chariot-wheels snapped off before, 
their eyes, and they drave heavily. Fear 
and dread came upon them, and at last — 
at last^ when the whole army had left the 
lajid,.when it was aU too late, they turned 
in abject terror, crying, * Let us flee from 
the face of Israel ; for the Lord fighteth for 
them against the Egyptians.' At last they 
owned they could no longer fight against 
God, and then— then followed judgment. 

Again, at God's bidding, * Moses 
stretched forth his hand, and the sea re- 
turned to his strength when the morning 
appeared,' and the path was covered, the 
mighty waters rushed back to their place ; 
and with an awful struggle — a battling 
against resistless floods — Pharaoh's whole 
army sank like lead in the depths of the 
ocean. 

' The pomp and glory of Egypt were 
covered by the tide ; and the carcasses of 
horses, of the king, all his great rulers, all 
lay heaped together, unburied, uncared 
for ; a mirth for dolphins and crocodiles, 
for the creatures they worshipped. 

Israel stood and watched that great 
work, and then her children first felt the 
life of liberty thrill through them. Three 
days ago they had been a scattered peo- 
ple and slaves ; now they were a united 
nation and free men ; and with this over- 
powering knowledge there burst from 
their lips a song of praise to God — a na- 
tional song of triumph and deliverance : — 

' Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath tri- 
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usaphed gloriously; the horse and his 
rider hath He thrown into the sea/ 

41 >^ * * i» 

What a time that was to be remembered 
in [srael, even the time when God brought 
them out of Egypt : the time of the first 
paschal moon. 

It was on the same night eight hundred 
and fifty-eight years before, that that moon 
shining through a watery rift in the clouds, 
saw the ark in which God had preserved 
one human family from the destruction of 
the flood, first rest on Mount Ararat. 

It was on the same night four hundred 
and thirty years before, that that moon saw 
Joseph's family first come to sojourn in 
Eg^pt ; and now from those seventy peo- 
ple went forth a nation who became ^ as 
the stars of heaven for multitude.' 

Fifteen hundred and twenty-four years 
after, another scene more awful, more 
wonderful, was wrought under the same 
moon, at that same time. 

From the garden of Gethsemane to the 
cross at Calvary, the Lord Himself went 
forth to suffer and to die ; and the moon 
that shone on that still garden, on the 
High Priest's fi-owning palace, and the 
three crosses on the hill, silently watched 
more awfid things than tongue could ever 
telL The floods of the river of death 
were then passed for us \ and the moon 
was again paling in early foredawn when 
another foe was conquered, when Christ 
rose again, and death was drowned in 
death. 

Our Easter moon, we call it now, and 
we know not whether it may again be- 



hold an awful sight — ^whether, maybe, in 
the same light, at the same time, the 
Lord who knelt in agony on the Mount of 
Olives may again stand there to judge 
us, on the great Easter-day of the whole 
world. 

* His feet shall stand in that day upon 
the Mount of Olives, which is before Je- 
rusalem on the east, and the Mount of 
Olives shall cleave in the midst thereof 
toward the east and toward the west, and 
there shall be a very great valley ; and 
half of the mountain shall remove toward 
the north, and half of it toward the south 
. . . and the Lord my God shall come, 
and all the saints with thee. And it shall 
come to pass in that day, that the light 
shall not be clear, nor dark : but it shall 
be one day which shall be known to the 
Lord, not day, nor night : hut it shall 
come to pass, that at evening time it shall 
be light ... in summer and in winter 
shall it be.' (Zech. xiv.) L. E. P. 

Easter, April, 1874. 

Books referred to. Smith's Dictionary 
of the Bible, and Speaker's Commentary, 
vol. i. 
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HOLY THOUGHTS. 

II. — THE LOVE OF CHRIST. 

'Jesus said, He that hath my commandments, 
and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me : and 
he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and 
I will love him, and will manifest myself to him.' 
St. John, xiv. 21. 

* Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.' St. Matt. xxv. 40. 
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'The love of Christ constraineth us ; because we 
thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all 
dead : And that he died for all, that they which 
live should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but unto him which died for them, and rose again.' 
3 Cor. V. 14, 15. 

In the great and terrible trials of life, the 
anxious and dreaded ones, all who are 
Christ's, know what it is to commit them 
to the love and wisdom of God, and to 
rest on Him. I will not speak of these, 
but in relation with the small, insignificant 
troubles of life, let us consider this word 
of the King's, * Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me,^ 

Are our daily lives, the blameless, 
loving lives that become the children of 
a King whose name is Love ? Are they 
gentle, lowly, humble-minded ; every ac- 
tion,, an action of love to Him ? 

For such they may be. Spent with 
yesus, such they must of necessity be. 

But then, how is it that we meet so 
many Christians who are quick-tempered, 
ill-tempered, cross, vain, worldly-minded, 
irritable, full of worries, teasing, abrupt, 
sarcastic, rough, to be approached on 
some subjects, and at some times, with 
extreme caution ; impatient, ungracious, 
self-seeking, ready with sharp words, 
puffed up, easily provoked, ready with 
scandal and unkind gossip ; doubting, 
dark, miserable, desponding ? Oh, what 
is the reason that we are soun-Christlike ? 
Surely it is the want of love — surely, love 
to Him, would put these things right, for 
the very lowliest and humblest act may 
be done to Him, out of love to Him. 



Think, if He had to live your life, how 
He would live it? What graciousness, 
what gentleness, what a quickness to see 
and supply the wants of others, there 
would be; what loving thought before 
correction ; what glad, bright sympathy in 
joy ; what tenderness in trouble ! 

Are you not ready for this, for His 
sake ? Has He not loved you enough ? 
or are you ready for a great sacrifice, and 
reluctant for a small one ? Are you anxious 
to serve Him in much, and not ready to 
please Him in little ? 

* Let not your heart be troubled,' is as 
much a command as, ^Thou shalt not 
steal ;' but it seems as if very many never 
even think that it is a command at all ; 
they give as a sort of answer, * Oh, but I 
have so many things to think about and 
to trouble me !* Christ did not forget 
that you would have those * many things ' 
when He said those words, and yet He 
said them twice over. These things would 
not * trouble' you, if you were absolutely 
living with Him; you have no right to 
hug your worries and troubles, as if they 
were a very important part of your Christ- 
ian life, and showed great zeal and ear- 
nestness. They are not so ; they are a 
great hindrance to your growth in grace ; 
a great dishonour to the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; yet we have got into such a habit 
of troubling and worrying about insig- 
nificant little matters, which for the most 
part are sure to be over and forgotten be- 
fore to-morrow, that we think them a 
necessity : that there is something pecu- 
liar about our trials, which makes it im- 
possible for us to take them calmly, and 
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rest them on Jesus, waiting for Him to 
deliver us. 

But, we may get rid of them all. We 
may gfive them up, if we will. When 
you begin to worry, it is not that Christ 
has gone away from you, but that you 
have shut your heart away from Him. If 
you really believed that He who is Love 
and Power, were with you, could you be 
so foolish ? Would you not rather turn 
and put your hands in His, and look into 
His blessed face of Love ? 

Perhaps some one says that if it were 
for Christ alone it would be easy, but that 
worries and troubles come through others. 
Yes, it is so ; we are all — the very best — 
only 'earthen vessels;' but yet, God 
knew, not only that troubles would come, 
but how they would come, and still He 
said, * Let not your heart be troubled.' 

He knew there would be temptations 
to anger and need for forbearance, and He 
not only says, 'forbearing one another,' 
but * forbearing one another in love* He 
knew there would be occasions for vain- 
glory, and He speaks of ' lowliness and 
meekness.' He knew we should be 
tempted to impatience, and He speaks of 

* long-suffering.' He knew we must re- 
buke, and He tells us to do it in the 

* spirit of meekness.' He knew we must 
sometimes speak truths that are not plea- 
sant, and He tells us of 'speaking the 
truth in love J He knew we should be 
tempted to be selfish, and He tells us, 

* Christ pleased not Himself.' He knew 
that we should be tempted to be irritable 
and unsympathising, therefore He prays 
' that the God of patience and consolation 



will grant us to be like-minded one to 
another according to Christ Jesus.' 

Do you think there is any trouble He 
cannot overcome ? Only give yourself 
completely and absolutely to Him ; ask 
Him to be especially careful about you 
in these little matters ; pour out your very 
heart and soul as an offering to Him, and 
do the least act for love to Him, and you 
will find Him sufficient for all. 

Does He not treasure up the times 
when from your love to Him you forbore 
to speak ; when you listened patiently to 
another for His sake ; when you took the 
last place, for His sake ; when you did 
that uninviting errand for His sake ; when 
you applied yourself to that distasteful, 
fidgety little task for His sake ? 

Oh, for what an One we may love and 

live, who will so graciously and lovingly 

accept these little offerings ! Will you 

make them for His beloved sake? and 

remember for your comfoit, His own 

words : ' Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 

of the least of these, ye did it unto ME^ 

From ' The King of Love '* 
[py permission), 

Jesu, Lord, Thy love impart, 

Holy Jesu ; 
Thou, my rock, my refuge art, 

Holy Jesu ; 
Thou the joy of all my heart. 

Holy Jesu, 
Jesu, holy Jesu ! 

Evermore I think of Thee, 

My Redeemer ; 
Still desiring only Thee, 

My Redeemer ; 

♦ Daldy, Isbister, & Co. (is. 6d.) 
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Yearning still with Thee to be, 
My Redeemer, 
Jesu, my Redeemer ! 

Feed me, in Thy mercy feed. 

Bread of heaven ; 

Fold me in Thy quiet mead, 
Safe at even ; 

Rest in Thee is rest indeed. 

Peaceful haven, 
Jesu, peaceful haven ! 

Love can never equal Thine, 

Loving Jesu ; 
Friendship — ^none so true as Thine, 

Faithful Jesu ; 
Sweetness — ^none so sweet as Thine, 

Blessed Jesu, 
Jesu, blessed Jesu ! 

When I faint, O quicken me. 

My life-giver ; 
When I fail, O strengthen me, 

My restorer ; 
When I die, O comfort me. 

My consoler ; 
Jesu, my consoler ! 

Old German Hymn. 

Love is the greatest thing that Gk>d can 
give us ; for Himself is love : and it is 
the greatest thing we can give to God; 
for it will also give ourselves, and carry 
with it all that is ours. — Jeremy Taylor, 



ARISE ! 

' With faith in God, action is happiness.' 

Let us not doubt, though evil thoughts abound, 
And cruel deeds may haply bid us weep ; 

Let us nut deem no good is to be found. 
And idly fold our hands in selfish sleep. 

Let us be up, and doing of our best ; 

A sister may be lost the while we rest. 



Trust all ; no good was ever won by doubt ; 

Doubt makes the sinner hardeii and despair ; 
And what are we, that we should cast him out. 

And bar him from repentance and from prayer ? 
Let those who never sinned, the sinner scorn : 
For us, all night we'll work, and look for morn. 

We know not who our Master's chosen are ; 

Those whom we weakest deem may prove most 
brave ; 
Then let us nodiii^ doubt, of none despar. 

Join hands with all, that we the more may save. 
Be all the braver that we are but few : 
A work is to be done, arise and do ! 

A. Mercier. 



THE SISTERS' PATHWAY. 

* Oh ! might we aU our lineage prove 
Give and forgive, do good and love. 
By soft endearments in kind strife. 
Lightening the load of daily life.' 

Keble, Christian Year. 

I SAW a pathway steep and rough, and 
many people walking along it Old wo- 
men toiled slowly up it, and little girls 
ran by their side. Happy maidens passed 
me, singing as they walked. Ladies went 
by dressed in bright costly garments ; and 
some in rich mantles and furs. Others, 
again, were meanly clad, and many seemed 
tired and faint. Yet all were journeying 
the same uphill way, and all seemed well 
acquainted. I noticed, too, that they 
mostly walked hand in hand, and carried 
their burdens (for all had burdens) be* 
tween them. 

As I wondered what this could mean, 
there came along the pathway one clothed 
in white, who smiled at me as she drew 
nigh. Then I stepped up to her aad 
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begged \tt to tell me what I wanted to 
know. She stopped at once and said, 

*This is called the " Sisters' Padi," be- 
cause all who walk along it are sisters.' 

*Not allP I exclaimed. 'Surely not 
all ! I saw several sisters go by just now ; 
they were dressed alike, I heard them call 
one another *' Sister," and I saw some of 
diem give food and clothing out of the 
large loads they carried, to the poor, 
hungry way^rers as they passed. But 
only look at those two— the tall lady in 
the lace mantle, and the merry-looking 
girl in the |Hint gown. See, the lady has 
caught her mantle in the bushes, and is 
holding the girl's burden, as well as her 
own, while the other sets her free. Can 
these be sisters ?' 

^ Sisters are not always dressed alike,' 
my new friend answered, smiling at me 
again. *" That lady would gladly change 
her troublesome mantle for her sister's 
cotton gown. But we must wear the gar- 
ments our Father has given to us. He 
knows what is best for each of us.' 

Then she looked down, and added, 
softly, as if to herself * We are journey- 
ing home to Him, and we must wear by 
the way what He thinks fit to send us.' 

Her white cloak had become un* 
fastened ; and I perceived that she was 
comfortably and even richly clad, but her 
feet were bare and bleeding. I £elt sad 
at this, and dared to ask no more 
questions. Just then two little children 
came up, bearing between them a basket 
slung on a long staf£> She beckoned 
them to her ; and, taking their load from 
them, pointed to a group of heavily laden 



women in front, and the children kissed 
her and ran gaily on to offer what help 
they could. Then stxe turned to me. 

*WouM you like to heai: about the 
burdens ?' she said. * Our Father has 
given them to us. to carry. They contain 
either what will be useful to ourselves or 
others by the way, or what He needs to 
adorn His beautiM home. He has bidden 
us to help one another to bear them, as 
sisters should; and thus they become 
much lighter. See this basket that the 
children found so heavy, I can fill it with 
flowers as I go ; and the staff which Was 
too long for them, will he]|> me over many 
a rough place.' 

The sun was now high in the heavens, 
and where we stood there was little shade 
overhead. A woman with a sorrowful 
face went by. Many young girls and 
' children were with her, helping her to 
bear the great load that threatened to 
overwhelm her. She was clothed in 
black, and as she passed, my friend whis- 
pered a word of comfort in her ear, and 
threw over her shoulders the white cloak 
to protect her from the scorching rays. 
The mourners passed out of sight. Then 
I spoke again. 

* Tell me about yourself,' I said. * Why 
do you walk alone V 

She was silent for a moment before she 
answered. 

* It is only for a little while. No one 
can be alone on this road for long. Once 
I had a large burden like those borne by 
the sisters whom you watched go by. 
Like them I gave out of it all there was 
to give, and it grew lighter and lighter 
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till nothing was left, and I thought I 
should get quicker to my joume/s end. 
But then my Father sent me another 
load — quite different — smaller to look at, 
but far heavier. It seems to me like lead. 
I should not mind the weight of it if it 
could be turned to any good. But I can- 
not make use of it for myself or for others.' 

She stood upright on the rough road 
in the blazing sunlight, without her cloak. 
And I looked at her heavy burden, now 
no longer concealed, and then again at 
her bleeding feet, and I marvelled greatly. 

*Your load must be very precious,' I 
said. * If you cannot turn it to account 
here, it must be fit to adorn your Father's 
home hereafter.' 

* Yes,' she answered, very gently ; * I 
sometimes forget that, and I think, too, 
that I have hidden it too much. My 
sisters could not see it under that cloak, 
they only see that I am in pain, and so 
they do not ask me to share their burdens. 
Good-bye, I must not linger now.' 

She turned to go, but I sprang forward. 

* Let me go with you,' I cried. * Let 
me help to bear your burden. Surely 
your Father is also mine, and I, too, must 
walk in the Sisters' Path, and I cannot go 
alone.' 

Then she stretched out her hands 
towards me, and I awoke and found it 
was a dream. C. 

January ii, 1876. 



THE WORTH OF FIVE MINUTES. 

* Five minutes isn't muchy Miss,' said 
one of our servants, to me, when I ex- 



postulated with her, for about the hun- 
dredth time, upon her unpunctuality in 
calling me in the morning. It was not 
mucky perhaps ! only five minutes ; but 
it was this much to me — discomfort in 
the place of comfort — hurry instead of 
leisure ; for the loss of this time obliged 
me to dress with shaking fingers, and eyes 
anxiously travelling towards my watch on 
the table to see 'what o'clock it was.' 
For you must know that we are obliged to 
be very punctual, and that I am expected 
to be at my post, as tea-maker, at a fixed 
hour each morning. This remark set me 
moralising as to what might be done, or 
what might happen, in ' five minutes,' and 
I think it may not be amiss to jot down 
some of my musings on the subject. First, 
though, I may as well tell you that nothing 
I could say or do would make that serv- 
ant punctual ; she never was ready for 
dinner or for anything else, and finally 
she left us for other service. 

* Five minutes ! ' In that small space 
of time how much may happen ! It may 
change all our life, influence all our future 
fate. It may be the boundary line between 
crime and innocence — innocent before^ 
guilty after. The theft, the murder, com- 
mitted in that brief five minutes, or the 
unkind word spoken, the false accusation 
uttered which may, perhaps, ruin another's 
character. It does not take even this 
time for some terrible accident which 
crushes out lives by the dozen in some 
railway collision, or foundering of a ves- 
sel, or some earthquake that swallows up 
its thousands without any warning. We 
can all remember the thrill of horror with 
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which we read of that fearful burning of 
the train at Abergele, a few years back, 
when the fiery blast, in three minutes, 
swept off some thirty lives or more. Or 
when the Captain heeled over suddenly in 
mid-sea, carrying with her five hundred 
men in * five minutes* from the time the 
alarm was given. I could multiply in- 
stances without end ; but these suffice to 
show what I mean. 

Then what can be done in *five minutes?' 
What cannot be done, I would ask ? Far 
more than many of us think. Little acts 
of kindness, * a cup of cold water ' given 
to those who need it ; and, remember, a 

* kind, loving word ' is often as a cup of 
water, refreshing to a poor thirsty soul. 

* Five minutes ' snatched from a busy life 
to read a verse or two of a hymn to those 
who cannot read, or to repeat a text to a 
weary invalid, or to gather a flower to 
take to those who have none, and to whom 
a rose in a broken mug may be as pre- 
cious as whole conservatories full of 
flowers are to others. 

* Five minutes ' to mend a rent, which 
left unmended then, may take hours to 
repair afterwards, or to read a page of 
some book which will improve the mind 
while waiting for others. All these are 
little things, it is true ; but is not life made 
up of the * little things on little wings,' 
which ofttimes *bear little souls to 
heaven ?' 

Some few may do great things ; but to 
most of us come the small things — little 
daily commonplace duties. Small self- 
denials, perhaps, living on simply and 
humbly, trying to act aright Especially 



is this the case of those whose duty calls 
tiiem to work for others, and who can 
do so much if they will, to work with all 
their hearts, * as in the sight of God.' 

There are ' odds and ends ' of time, too 
(my *five minutes' again), which can 
easily be employed with advantage by 
keeping some small piece of work always 
at hand, which can be taken up and laid 
down again without harm. I have done 
many such pieces of work while waiting 
till the breakfast-things were cleared away. 
Let it be crochet, knitting, or embroidery, 
what you will ; make * a comforter ' for 
some old person, or a pair of warm muffa- 
tees ; or take a reel of cotton and make a 
pretty trimming. You will find so many 
uses for your * odds and ends ' of time ; 
and if you begin to try and follow my 
advice, you will be able to make many a 
present to those you love, costing little in 
money ^ perhaps, but worth so much for all 
tender thoughts woven into it. 

* Five minutes ' given to earnest prayer 
before we enter on the duties of each day, 
will help us through many an hour of toil 
and trouble ; never do anything without 
asking God's guidance, and never do any- 
thing upon which you dare not ask His 
blessing. Another * five minutes,' if we 
can spare no more, to reading even a few 
verses of the Bible ; and each night to 
kneel in thankfulness to the * Father ' who 
has brought us in safety through the 
day. 

Oh, dear young friends, think of the 
worth of *five minutes ! ' There will come 
a time to us all when the /^w/ 'five minutes' 
on earth will be ours. How shall we 
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meet this time ? If we have habitually 
neglected God and His service, and turned 
a deaf ear to every counsel, and never 
sought the mercy offered by our loving 
Saviour, can we dare to hope that in those 
last *' five minutes' He will save us who 
have scorned Him so long ? 

Think of the hours of suffering that He 
bore when He died for us ; of His pray- 
ers for us, and shall we grudge Him ^ five 
minutes* service? Should we not rather, 
if we could but once fully realise all He 
has done for us, give our whole lives to 
His service, and seek to follow Him 
wherever He may lead us? 

How can people talk of 'killing' time 
as they do ! Fancy killing one's life ! Is 
not the * time ' we pass on earth our very 
life itself? And we seek to * kill it,' not 
remembering the apostle's injunction that 
we should be * redeeming ' the time, * be- 
cause the days are evil.' To * redeem ' is 
to * ransom,' and shall we seek to destroy, 
to waste, to kill, the life which Jesus has 
ransomed ? 

My readers, this book will pass into 
many hands, and you will spend *five 
minutes' in reading this paper. These 
* five minutes ' will not leave you as they 
found you. Put down the book and spend 
another five in thinking. If you have 
never thought before on this subject, never 
felt how precious time is, think of it now. 
Remember, that your life is * all you have 
to confront eternity with ! ' 

* Think, then, of living, and pray to 
God to forgive you for wasted hours ; re- 
member, too, that for every deed we must 
give an account, unless that * account ' is 



all blotted out by the precioas biood o( 
Jesus. 

Seek so to live that when the last 'five 
minutes ' of this life shall come, you may 
have nothing left to do * but to die^ and to 
wake the next * five minutes ' safe in the 
* Father's house of many mansions.' 

Harriett EdtVards. 
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CHAPTERS ON PLANTS. 

CHAPTER II. — BUPS. 

What a change, gradual but striking, is 
now taking place in the appearance of 
the country ! The trees have been leaf- 
less and at rest Most of the plants and 
flowers, together with the fruits and seeds 
which fell to the ground last year, have 
been sleeping too. How wise of the trees 
to wait for the soft rains and wann winds 
of spring, before they put on their bright, 
fresh, green foliage! How wise of the 
flowers to keep their leaves and buds snug 
and warm beneath the soil until the warm 
sun should wake and woo them forth with 
his bright and life-giving rays ! Rather, 
should we not say, how wisely the Creator 
has ordained, that all nature should have 
rest at the most fitting season. Now, this 
season being over, all are awakening. 
The trees are putting forth their leaves ; 
our familiar friends and companions of 
the fields and woods — the wind-flower, 
the primrose, the yellow cowslip, the 
bright-eyed celandine, the ladies'-smock, 
and the quaint cuckoo-pint, are greeting us 
already with their well-known faces, with 
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a host «f odier fiowers. Many of whfcli are 
just pesping above the grownd. 

I wonder if any of my rcadeMcnutd tell 
when the trees first bt^an to tkrak about 
the leaves and iowers whicfc they are 
now, in this spring season, beginnii^ to 
pM- forth i Probt^y most of you wmrld 
saj, that the trees had not given a tbooKbt 
to these nntil a aooadt or two ago F But 
yoa would be wrong, for tbey have had 
much more forethought than you would 
give tbem. credit for. Perhaps you will 
hardly be inclined to betfeve me irtien I 
tell you that it was about this time last 
year when they Cm begnn U be busy 
preparing dwir aMnmer dothJBg for this 
season, wbA (hat the leaves which you see 
them now putting fMtb frerii and green, 
were, msay of them, actually growing 
nearly a year ago. They were *ery small, 
it is true, but they were there; 'Where?' 
you will aslc Well, 1 wUl teH y»u. They 
were in the bud. 'But where was the 
bud?' Co to a rose'trec, the leaves of 
which are fully out, carefully bend one 
of these back, away from the stem, and 
look, down bttwein the leaf-stalk and the 
stem just where the one joins the other, 
you will there see a little bud, perchance 
not much larger than a pin's head {Jig. 
I, o). This is called a leaf-bud, and it 
will grow and become a stem with leaves 
and flowers. AU trees and herbs begin 
liie by growth from a bud — the seed- 
bud, which I described in Chap. \. 
' GKASS,' in the last Number of ' Friendly 
Ltav*s ' — and their future lives are con^ 
tinued by the r^eated growth of new 
buds, produced every year at the tips 



of the stem and branches, and in the adls 
of the leaves.* Every Inf has a bud in 
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its axil, and every branch and twig has a 
bud at its tip. You may see this for your- 
selves by looking at the leaves of different 
treesand shrubs. Some of these buds will 
grow and bear leaves and flowers this sum- 
mer, but some will not grow much bigger 
than they are now, till next spring. When 
a leaf faDs it always leaves a scar on the 
stem where it grew ; this scar is some- 
times large, sometimes small, but it may 
easily be found by looking just beneath 
the leaf-bud (Jig. 2,6bb; Jig. i„bbb\ 

The leaf-bud is always formed at the 
same time as the leaf, but it sometimes 
remains quite small and does not grow : 
it is then said to be dormant, i.e., asleep, 
and so it will often remain for years. 
When the buds have thus been dormant for 
many years, and the stems on which they 

nlhr 
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grew have become thick and bare of leaves, 
if you cut all the branches away and leave 
nothing but the bare stem, the dormant 
buds will awake and grow and soon pierce 
through the bark and bear leaves and 
branches. 

In their early state, tree leaf-buds are 
protected by scales quite different from the 
leaves, and these 
scales are very 
varied in form 
size, and colour. 
Each tree has 
its own peculiar 
scales by which 
its buds are pro- 
tected. It is very 
interesting to ob- 
serve these dif- 
ferences. Take 
a bud of the 
horse - chestnut 
(Jig. 3), it is quite 
sticky and shin- 
ing outside, being 
covered with a 
kind ofgum; and 
the scales are so 
Fig- »■ closely fitting. 

Horse- chestnut twig, with (jj,„ over the 

, , , ," f' other, that no 

too, leaf-scars. 

enter to rot or chill the leaves or flowers 
within. There are several scales, and 
if you try to remove two or three of 
them, you will find it not so easy, by 
reason of the strong gum which is 
much more abundant between the scales 
and which glues the outer ones to the 



backs of the inner ones. Try, however, 
to take these scales away one by one, and 
you will find the innermost ones are spar- 
ingly covered below with a kind of white 
cotton ; but after you have removed all of 
them one by one, you will at last come to 
what looks like a thick mass of firmly 
packed cotton-wool. With much care, 
and without breaking or pulling away any 
of the cotton, try with your finger-tip t* 
make a hole in the top of the mass. Thir 
done you will find it easily separates into 
several smaller masses; pull off one of 



these, and it will divide into a kind of fan 
with seven rays, or you may liken it to a 
hand with seven fingers, the whole thickly 
covered with while cotton-wool {jig. 3). 
Now these are the leaves of the chestnut- 
tree, which, as you know, have seven fin- 
gers, that is, each leaf is divided into seven 
smaller leaves. What a warm, comfort- 
able winter clothing Nature has provided 
for these young leaves, and how com- 
pletely they are wrapped up in it. How 
different, too, are the leaves when fully 
grown ! ' They are then smooth and 
green and quite bare of wool ; they no 
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longer need its warmth to protect them, 
and so they cast off their wraps, and 
rejoice in the warm sun, the fresh breeze, 
and the moistening rain-drops. Does 
not Nature here teach us the useful 
lesson that we should choose our winter 
clothing for its warmth and comfort, not 
for its brightness or its show ; whilst in 
summer we may be permitted to indulge 
in lighter and brighter attire, taking a 
further lesson in taste and fitness from 

the harmonious col- 
ouring of the flowers 
of the field? 

Now let us gather 
a small branch of the 
ash (Jig, 4), and ob- 
serve the difference 
between the leaf-buds 
of this tree and those 
of the horse-chestnut. 
The difference in size 
and colour will strike 
you first : the buds 
Ash'twig, with buds, are smaller, and they 
^^Me^-scars. ^^^ y^^^^^ ^^^ j.^^_ 

Ct clawed scale. j- *_ i_ Tirt. ^ 

dish brown. What a 

beautiful contrast too between the pure, 

silvery grey of the bark and the dull, 

dead black of the bud-scales ! Looked 

at through a powerful magnifying-glass, 

you will find that this black colour is 

caused by innumerable, very small, black 

glands, crowded together : these often 

spread a little way down over the light 

grey bark, where they may be seen singly 

like little black specks. These glands 

doubtless protect the leaves within from 

the cold and wet, as the gum of the horse- 
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chestnut does. The two outer and oppo- 
site scales of the terminal buds diffei 
from all the rest in being divided at the 
end into several teeth or claws (Jig, 4, c). 
In the lower buds, the two edges of the 
outer scales meet each other, and these 
edges are beautifully fringed inside with a 
fine, yellowish brown wool. The edges of 
all the inner scales are similarly provided 
with wool, only it is more abundant, and 
the very tiny young leaves are so wrapped 
up in brown wool, you can hardly see them. 

We will now examine the bud of a 
lime-tree. Remove the two outer and 
opposite pairs of 
scales, and you will 
find that though 
closely fitting the 
bud, yet there is 
neither gum nor 
wool, but between 
the next or third 
pair of scales, quite 
low down and much 
smaller than the 
scales, you will see 
what looks like a 
little brown shining 
scale(/^.5,<3!). This 
is the young lime- 
leaf, carefully folded 
(see ^, at the bot- 
tom of ^^. 5). Ob- Lime-bud, outer scales 
serve that the leaf removed, and showing 
is covered with long young leaf at a {upper 
j/r^i^A/brownhairs M-Y^ {tower fig. same 
and that there is no l«^«>a«^fi«i. 
wool. 

Let us next take a bud of the common 
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oak. Here we find quite aAother ar- 
rangem^it of the bud -scales : they are 

very numerous, are ar'> 
xaaged in five rows, one 
row above the other, 
so that the tips of all 
the scales are exposed 
to view; the bud is con- 
sequently five-sided, as 
shown vOkfig, 6. You 
Fig. 6. will find no wool or 

Leaf-bad of oQk,1o0k- gum OQ the scales, but 
iog down upon it ; they are fiinged with 
some of the scales £ne silky hairs; the 
pushedback;slighUyi^^gg are quite bare, 
magnified. , , « • « 

^ and are closely packed 

within the scales ; the oak is naore 
hardy and comes into leaf later in the 
season than the chestnut or the lime, 
and its buds do not need so much pro- 
tection. 

The buds of the wiUow are very differ- 
ent from any that we have yet looked at 
Their scales are united and form a kind 
of closely-fitting cap. As the leaves and 
flowers inside get bigger, this cap be- 
comes too small, and bursts or splits, 
back and front, till at last it faUs o£ 
The buds of the globe - flowered guelder 
rose of our gardens are furnished with 
the same sort of cap. The leaf-buds of the 
hornbeam are arranged somewhat simi- 
larly to those of the oak, but in four rows 
instead of five, and the bud is k>Qger and 
more pointed. 

I have given (Xkly a few instances of 
the varied forms, colours, and arrange- 
ments of leaf-buds and of their scales; 
iMtt having led your attention, to these 



few, I trust you may be inclined to exa* 
mine ot^^rs fSor yourselves* 

The branching of a tree depends much 
on^ the position of the leaf-scales and 
leaves in the leaf-bud If the leaves are 
opposite, as in the hcurse - chestnut,, it 
necessarily follows that the leaf-buds are 
opposite, and as each leaf-bud becomes 
a branch, the branches of the tree are 
opposite. When the leaves are what is 
called alUmatey u e, one above the other 
on the stem, then the buds and branches 
will be alternate,, and not opposite. We 
saw that the oak-scales were arranged in 
five rows — so are the leaves ; the second 
leaf is placed a Uttle to the left above the 
first, the third a little more to the left 
above the second ;. so with the fourth and 
the fifth ; but this fifth leaf will always 
be found to be immediately above the 
first leaf : hence in this arrangement of 
the leaves the branches will not be oppo- 
site, but alternate. There are many 
other arrangements of the leaves on the 
branches, too numerous and too comjdi- 
cated to be mentioned here. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the arrange- 
ment of the leaves always determines the 
ultimate arrangement of the branches, for 
firequently one branch,, which is opposite 
another when quite young, g^ows so much 
more vigorously than its opposite neigh- 
bour, that it completely takes all the 
nourishment away fi-om him^ and at last 
starves him so completely that he dis- 
appears altogether, or becomes so in- 
significant and short that you would not 
notice him. 

I hope my young readers wUl not 
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follow die example of these very . tin- 
friendly Iwtmclies, but always try to give 
their neighboctrs plenty of * elbow-room^ 
as they pass through life. ' Live and let 
nve ' is a grand motto, though, as we have 
seen, our tree-branches do not always 
carry it out. F. Townsend. 



FATHERS AND CHILDREN. 

PART I. 
HARTFIELD. 

A TALL old man, in a dark smock-frock, 
stood leaning over the gate of a small 
hayfieid. liie air was sweet, warm, and 
damp, the sky low and grey with a recent 
shower. The dog-roses were dying away 
in the great wide-spread hedges that sur- 
rounded the narrow oblong enclosure, and 
two women and a boy were slowly tossing 
the poor crop of wetted hay. Low undu- 
lating hills shut in the landscape, which 
was varied, here and there, by thatched 
farm-buildings, and by a square grey 
church -tower. Old Farmer Moreland 
stood watching his crop. It was not any 
better, and not much worse, than it had 
been any time these seventy years, during 
which, man and boy, he had fought the 
battle of life at Hartfield. His work, he 
thought, was nearly done, and he crossed 
his arms on the gate and felt on the whole 
self-satisfied. 

' Times are bad ; they always was bad, 
more or less,' he thought ; * but we've 
pushed along. 'Tisn^t likely they'll mend 



in my day ; but we've held on, spite of 
them. 

Old Mordand was not addicted to 're- 
viewing his life ;* he did not recall distinctly 
its chief events — indeed, there were very 
few to recall ; but yet the memory df the 
struggles, now so neariy past, produced in 
his soul somelliing of the glow of long- 
fought battles. 

It had been a life of hard duty and scant 
success, and though no alternative had 
ever come to him, he knew that he had 
done his best with it. He and his old 
wife had woiked early and late on the 
small farm he had inherited from his 
father, never expecting to do more than 
hold their heads above water, hardly 
knowing, even, that more capital and 
more knowledge might have produced 
greater results. They had no money for 
improvements. Well, they must work 
harder to make up for the want of them; 
They had no time for education ; * they'd 
done pretty nigh as well as other folks 
that had it.' New advantages, new ideas, 
and new virtues, were beginning to dawn 
on their village. The old Morelands 
looked back on their long years of labour, 
their self-denial, their independence, and 
their honesty, and thought that none of 
their young neighbours had done as much 
— which was true; or could do as much — 
which in many cases, no doubt, was jus- 
tifiable. 

The great disappointment of their lives 
had been that their only son had turned 
out too weakly and delicate for the rough 
farm-work to which they had hoped to 
bring him up. It was in vain to try to 
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make him stand about among the clayey 
furrows or mind the cows in the cold winter 
mornings. He was a pretty little fellow ; 
but the great, vigorous frame of his father 
had not descended to him. So the mother's 
prejudices gave way before the fear for 
his health, and little Joe was first sent as 
errand-boy, and then apprenticed to a 
grocer in the neighbouring town. But 
the better clothes necessary for him, and 
the money for his premium, had been very 
hardly earned ; and perhaps his parents 
scarcely appreciated the kind of success 
which he had attained even when his 
savings had bought him a small partner- 
ship in the business. As for themselves, 
they would have scorned to ask him for 
any assistance ; and probably he did not 
know that they required it. Their only 
other child had been a girl, who had duly 
gone to service, married, and left one 
child, named Annie Felton, who was 
being brought up by her grandparents. 
So their life's, work had not been for 
nothing, and it was not strange that it 
had occupied them so entirely that they 
had had ver>' little time to look at other 
people's. 

While old Moreland was leaning his 
stiff arms on the gate, and gazing at his 
hay, his wife sat in her kitchen darning 
his long grey worsted stockings. She was 
a handsome old woman, though much 
worn and weather-beaten, with very bright 
eyes, and so considerable a share of 
mother-wit that she had contrived to dis- 
pense, very respectably, with book-learn- 
ing altogether. Hartfield farm-house was 
merely a large cottage ; but it was pret- 



tier ^than its owners knew, with its heavy, 
overhanging ivy, and its wide brick-paved 
kitchen, with a side-door opening on to a 
tiny garden gay with lupines, columbines, 
and marigolds. Mrs. Moreland sat in the 
wide chimney-comer, and in the doorway 
stood her granddaughter, a fair-faced, fine- 
grown girl of fourteen. She was a tall, 
erect creature, with a beautiful face, which 
was now sulking and pouting, on the verge 
of tears. In spite of her beauty, she pre- 
sented a quaint appearance, for she wore 
a short, plain, lilac print frock, a coarse 
apron, and large clumping shoes, while 
her abundant flaxen hair was frizzed out 
in the ordinary style of girls of her age, 
and tied off her face with a long blue rib- 
bon, rather the worse for wear. She held 
in her hand a little coarse straw-hat, which 
she was endeavouring to adorn with a 
plume of cock's feathers, evidently of 
home manufacture. 

' Feathers, indeed !' said the old woman, 
in a tone of high disdain. * In my day 
'twas a fine thing to have a pillow stuffed 
with feathers, 'stead of planting them on 
our heads.' 

* I suppose you wore something on your 
head, granny ? ' said the girl, pertly. 

* Yes ; and I can tell you I thought it a 
fine thing to have a plaited straw-bonnet 
when I was your age, 'stead of a black 
mode, like mother's. What'd you say to 
that?' 

* Why, if you'd been your mother, you'd 
have kept yourself to the black mode. It's 
just the same,' said Annie, triumphantly, 
with a severe logic, somewhat confused 
by her personal pronouns. 
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* Now there's no use in your saucing 
me. That's all the good you get going to 
school. Better a deal bake the bread and 
scrub the floors, and hold your tongue to 
your betters.' 

Tm sure, granny, 'twas only Sunday 
we learnt ab6ut lowly and reverently to 
our betters,' said Annie, tearfully ; * and 
'twas only for the treat I wanted the fea- 
thers : and I don't think they'll show much, 
granny, sewn in tight. Cousin Maude, 
she had an ostrich !' 

* More fool her mother to buy it for her, 
then. Perhaps you'd like a peacock ?' 

* And that's what Miss Hargrave wears !' 
said Annie. 

* Now just you get your knitting, and 
hold your tongue. 'Tis time you went to 
service, and learnt your place.' 

Annie held her tongue, for this was a 
powerful threat. 

There was a new rector at Hartfield, 
and having found his parish in a state of 
primaeval darkness, he had of course 
established a school, week-day and Sun- 
day, and set on foot various schemes for 
the benefit of the people. But as novel- 
ties rarely come singly, a Wesleyan cha- 
pel had, at about the same time, made its 
appearance in the parish. Mr. Hargrave, 
on his first interview with old M of eland, 
had been much edified by the sentiments 
he expressed. 

* Ay, sir, the church has been enough 
for the likes of we ; and we don't want no 
chapel.' 

* No, my friend, the church is indeed 
enough ; and I hope I shall bring others 
to your way of thinking.' 



On Mr. Hargrave's second visit, he told 
that excellent old Churchman, Moreland, 
of his intention to add an evening or af- 
ternoon service to the one in the morning, 
which was all Hartfield had hitherto en- 
joyed. 

* Well, sir, one service has always been 
enough for the likes of we. We don't want 
no evening ones,' — in exactly the same 
tone as before. 

Mr. Hargrave was not quite so much 
gratified as on the previous occasion ; but 
he was making a good many discoveries 
in his new parish, and one of them was, 
that arguments were waste of energy. So 
the evening service was begun, and old 
Moreland stayed away from it. 

But to the little granddaughter all these 
novelties were like a burst of sunshine. 
Life in Hartfield had been unconsciously 
very dull, and going to school was a great 
variety. Moreover, her cousin, Maude 
Isabel Beatrice Moreland, who lived in 
the town, and whose lovely name and 
smart dress were alike her envy, had tales 
to tell of similar occupations ; so Annie 
went into a fever of enthusiasm, and 
obeyed the lightest hint that proceeded 
from the Rectory. Now, as matters stood, 
Annie was actually in the right. It was 
good for her to be educated . Mr. Moreland 
was an excellent man, and all his changes 
were entirely justifiable. Even Annie's 
cock-feathers, for which he certainly would 
have been surprised to find himself re- 
sponsible, were a straining after a higher 
civilisation than she had yet known. Her 
grandmother's opposition was mistaken ; 
she was doing the girl daily harm, and 
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yet dtt fdt, and £eit tmigr, that .Annie 
was treating iter iin{M:operiy« For, shift 
the scene a Httle. Had Hartfieid already 
possessed all diat was necessary for its 
young people, and had the strangers, come 
to tempt Annie away from good infhi- 
ences instead of towards them, the oppo- 
sition and resistance would have been 
made on the same grounds and met in 
the same spirit. For each acted accord* 
ing to the instinct of her age, not by any 
force of reasoning. The one hated change, 
the other wanted it. Mrs. Moreland spoke 
some truth when she dedared that it was 
gallivanting, not church-going, that Annie 
wanted ; and Annie said rightly, that all 
the things ^e wanted to do were good 
things —it was rery hard to oppose her. 
But since her impetuous youth had fallen 
imder good influences, since she was in 
the way to learn how to use her wits — 
nearly as sharp as her old grandmother's— 
it might perhaps be hoped that some day 
she might not only do right, but be good ; 
not only do a wise thing, ixtt be herself a 
wise woman. 

Annie went to her school-treat, and her 
good looks, pleasant manners, and tho- 
rough enjoyment of the games proposed, 
won golden opinions from all the ladies 
present ; and she came home, of course, 
more delighted with school than ever, and 
very much inclined to resent being set 
down the next morning to scrub the milk- 
pails, and, showing herself both sulky 
and saucy, produced from her grand- 
mother the remark,--- 

^ It's high time I looked out for a place 
Cnr Tou. If you're ever going to be a 



credit to us, Hke yonr modier, it is time 

tobegm.' 

Annie heard widi a mxtOTe of dismay 
and <unportance. Her wildest ambition 
had never soared beyond the chance of 
getting in as tinder dairy-maid in the 
Park, and she knew that she was very 
likely to have to content herself with a 
place at some of die great farms round; 
for the Morelands belonged to that small 
class of fanners now fast dying out, who 
stood only one step abov« their own la^ 
bourers, and to whom service was a 
natural inheritance. Annie did not like 
dairy-work or farm-work of any sort, but 
it had never occurred to her that she 
could escape from it. 

^ I shall be fifteen come October,' she 
said, turning round from the fire, where 
she had been frying potatoes and bacon 
for dinner. 

*Aye, and you're a big girl for that, 
ni %Q up to the Paik and speak to 
Mrs. Mdiish the first spare day as I've 
got.' 

*I'd like to go to the Park, granny.' 

* Aye, but you'd have to mind your 
manners when you get there, or my lady 
11 soon send you home again. I'm think- 
ing youll owe more there to my learning 
you than to your schooling.' 

Annie pouted, but she was pleased at 
the notion of going to service, and with 
her head full of it, walked down the 
village that afternoon, and met Miss Har- 
grave, who stopped and asked her some 
questions about her lessons for ttut Sun- 
day-school. 

*' Yes, Miss ; please. Miss, I think I'r«^ 
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gain; to jerrice at my lirdjr^ Grand- 
raother's ^?oing to ask te iiousekeeper 
about me. If site can't have me, Wl go 
to one of the fiums for a while, grand* 
mother says.' 

*■ To service?' said Miss Hargrave, 
' Why, Annie, what do you think my 
father says? You know we shall want a 
pupil-teaeher for our new school, and we 
think that ^UMigh you don't know vary 
much, yet you are tiie most likely girl in 
the place to suit us. Wouldn't you like 
that better than service V 

Wouldn't she ? Annie coloured all over 
with delight, 

^ Oh, Miss, yes-<^lidiss. But, granny. 
Miss ■ "' 

^ Oh, I'm sore your grandmother will 
consent We shall come and ask her.' 

The two girls separated, and each htu"- 
ned home full of the scheme, to receive a 
pleotifol shower of cold water from their 
respective authorities. The rector's daugh- 
ter was r«;buked for having broached the 
idea to Annie herself before her grand- 
parents had been consulted, while Annie's 
reception was sdll less encouraging. 

' A pupil-teacher ! And what's that ?' 

^ Why, granny, she goes on at school, 
and she teaches the little ones,' said 
Annie, unprepared with a definition. 

' And you to be si. the beck and call oi 
all the chil'en in the place. No, you shan't 
demean yourself to that, and the parson 
had no odl to ask you.' 

* Granny i Demean myselC It's very 
genteel ; indeed it is.' 

* I'm not one as holds by genteel. Give 
me what's respectable.' 



* But, granny, Miss Hargrare*-*^ 

' Miss Hargrave ! She's but a ^diild 
herself. What does she know about it P'' 

* Granny, it's very hard. I hate milk 
and butter, and chidcens and pjgs. \ 
wish there were no such things. I do — 
it's very cruel' 

' No such things ! You'd do better with- 
out your books than your milk and butter, 
rU be boiifid.' 

^ I wish I might never see a cow again. 
And it's not true] — the Bible's a book,' 
sobbed Annie, passionately conscious of 
another side to die question, and not 
knowing how to enforce it. 

' And who said it wasn't ? and if you 
minded your Bible, you'd honour your 
father and mother, and hold your tongue, 
/shall give the parson a piece of myxsm^ 
for upsetting you.' 

Mrs. Moreknd was justifiably indignant 
at the change that had been worked in 
Annie's sentiments, but respect for her 
betters was strong enough within her to 
make her listen in rigid silence to Mn 
Har grave's explanation of his wishes, par- 
ticularly as he began by apologising for 
his daughter's ov^'-haste. 

* Your girl,' he said, in conclusion, ' is' 
dever and promising. She would still be 
under your own eye, and I can assure 
you it offers her a most respectable way of 
getting her living.' 

' You're very good, sir ; but I don't 
hold with it. School mightn't last, or 
you, sir, might be taken ; we never 
know* — asking your pardon-^ and then 
where'd Annie be ? ' 

* I assure you she won't depend on me. 
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Mrs. Mordand. ' The school guarantees 
her salary.' 

*" Maybe, sir ; bat all the same, my 
Amiie shall %o to service, like her 
mother.. Who knows what them training 
colleges and inspectors and places may 
be like for girls ? There was a young man 
as came down from London when I was a 
girl, and set up a factory at Marworth ; 
he was a stranger. I was asked to go to 
work for him, but I held to my place, and 
sure enough he came to no good.' 

' But, Mrs. Moreland, I know all about 
the training college ; and do you think the 
farms round are altogether good places 
for a pretty young girl, like Annie ?' 

* You're but a stranger yourself, sir, and 
Annie must look to herself, as her mother 
and her grandmother have done before 
her. It's conduct, not prettiness, as makes 
the difference, and my grandchild 11 know 
her place.' 

Argument was useless. What vague, 
queer, and utterly absurd suspicions jus- 
tified Mrs. Moreland's dislike of the un- 
known, no one could have guessed. She 
would not yield, and the offer was trans- 
ferred to another girl, and Annie advised 
by the rector to do her best in her place, 
and make up her mind to it. No course 
could be the right one for her which was 
so strongly opposed by her grandparents. 
But Annie was upset and irritated by the 
momentary outlook into a more congenial 
life, and gave as much trouble at home as 
she dared, while her grandmother forbade 
her going to school, for fear her regret 
should be fostered there. 

At this crisis young Mrs. Moreland came 



over from Marworth to see her mother-in- 
law, and, hearing all these complaints on 
both sides, made a proposal Her Maude 
was going to serve in a shop where they 
took in dressmaking. Since Annie was 
so set against farm-work, let her come 
into town for a bit, and see what she 
could do there. Mother had been right, 
no doubt ; a pupil-teacher's was a hard 
life for a girl, and they were looked so 
sharp after, they'd not a chance to call 
their souls their own. Her sister was in a 
school, so she knew. Let Annie come to 
her; she'd look to her, and get her a 
place. 

' Looked sharp after, be they V said 
Mrs. Moreland with momentary regret. 
* And a good thing, too ; but my sister-in- 
law was a dressmaker ; still Annie shall 
go to service.' 

But there is a point where opposition to 
young people's views is almost sure to 
break down. Mrs. Moreland had exhausted 
her energies in opposing the pupil-teacher 
scheme ; and Annie made it so evident 
that she would give trouble in service, 
that at last a reluctant consent was ex- 
torted to her wish to go to Marworth, a 
proposal quite as charming to her as the 
former one. 

* But mind, 'tisn't with my good will. 
You'd be a better girl if you stayed at 
home and did your duty.' 

* Granny, you make everything seem 
wicked,' said Annie, tearfully ; and then 
with a shrug, * I don't care; I've a right to 
my own choice, and Til take it' 

Annie was a little disappointed when 
Miss Hargrave looked grave at hearing 
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of the plan, and the rector indicated that 
he thought the place at my lady's would 
have been the better alternative. But 
Annie having been pulled out of the 
sphere of their influence, was bent on her 
own way, and felt that they too sided with 
her grandmother. 

What a confusion of right and wrong 
it all was ! The young ambition pushing 
forward to novelty, heedless at bottom 
whether the novelty was good or evil, the 
old caution holding back from everything 
alike. But youth had won — ^as win it 
must, though not always when the vic- 
tory is desirable. 

' A little learning is a dangerous thing,' 
said the rector thoughtfully. 

* Why, papa,' cried his daughter, * you 
wouldn't have that nice Annie left igno- 
rant !' 

* No, my dear ; I would have carried 
on her education a bit further ; and after 
all it is a somewhat dangerous thing to 
be a human being at all — a dangerous 
privilege ! ' 

* The Lord take care of her ; she's a 
wilful one,' said the old grandmother, as 
at last she let Annie go. * Well, she's in 
His Hands.' 

But Annie drew a long breath ; her 
blue eyes sparkled through their parting 
tears; she looked out towards the town, 
and said to herself, * Now ! ' 

{To be continued. ) 
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EASTER POEMS. 

EASTER-EVEN. 
(the great sabbath.) 

So Thou, my Rest ! art resting now 

Within Thy hollow bed ; 
The dews of night are on Thy brow. 

Thy Spirit with the dead. 

And by Thy Death, my slmnbering soul 

Awakened flies to Thee ; 
But — who this rock away will roll. 

That hides my Rock from me ? 

And how to Thee shall now I give 

This life of vanity ? 
Oh ! having died that I may live. 

Now live that I may die I 



LAMENT OF MARY MAGDALENE 
ON EASTER-MORNING. 

The stone is rolled away, and garish light 

Hath rifled every secret of Thy tomb ; 
Forsaken grave-clothes mock my aching sight ; 
Another, whom I know not, fills Thy room ; 
And that, wherein I hid Thy sacred brow. 
Finding I hold : — ^but where, my Life ! art Thou ? 



LETTERS TO OUR GIRLS. 

By the Author of * Friendly Words for our Girls.' 



LETTER No. L 

ON STARTING IN LIFE. 

My DEAR Polly,— 

Your mother tells me that you are 
leaving school, and that she now hopes 
to have you at home for some little time. 
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to help her with the younger children. I 
wonder if you are going to be a helpful 
little daughter to her? 1 hope so, and 
that you will make yourself so useful, 
that, when the time comes for going out 
to service, your mother will say of you 
as Jane's mother said of her not long 
ago, ' I hardly know how I shall spare 
her.' 

The other day, when I was looking 
over the list of those who had lately Joined 
the Girls' Friendly Society, I saw your 
name just entered ; and it reminded me 
that you are now no longer a child, but 
have taken your j^ace among the elder 
girls of the village. There are two or 
three questions that I should like you to 
stop and ask yourself, now that you have 
put away childish things, and are, as it 
were, just starting in life. The first of 
these questions is this, What kind of a 
girl shall I try and be? I should like 
your answer to be this, * A good, steady, 
industrious, Christian girl' But you can^ 
not become this all at once. You must 
set yourself, by God's grace, to learn how. 
The next question then will be, 'How 
can I become all this?' I should say, 
* By praying and by trying/ 

You have been taught to pray ever since 
you were a little child at your mother's 
knee. I hope that you still do so morn- 
ing and evening,— ay, and throughout 
the day. You need it more than ever 
now that you are going out into the battle 
of life ; you must arm yourself by prayer 
and watchfulness. But you must not only 
pray, you must try— try to be patient and 
gentle, try to be loving and obedient to 



mother, try to learn all you can now while 
you have time, then you will be able by- 
and-by to take your place in the great 
world, and do some of the work that has 
to be done, well and faithfully. God has 
given you only a little to do for Him now ; 
if you do that well, no doubt He will trust 
you with more to do for Him, a few years 
hence. 

Now shall f ten you what my idea of a 
good girl — a good woman, is, that you may 
see whether it is not worth striving to be- 
come ? First of sdl, a good woman will 
be, as we said before, a Christian woman ; 
she will love and serve God. Then she 
will be pure-minded ; she will hate all 
evil words, and sights, and deeds, from 
the bottom of her heart, striving to keep 
herself unspotted from the world ; she 
will long to make other people see the 
beauty of purity and holiness, trying to 
live a pure and holy life herself. Then a 
good woman will be gentle and loving ; 
she will keep down hasty words when 
other people provoke her ; she will give a 
soft answer. I think she will be very 
patient and tender with sick people and 
little children. She will be a useful wo- 
man, learning all she can to make home 
happy and comfortable. She will try and 
keep herself always neat and clean, with 
smooth hair and a smiling face. She will 
think nothing too small or too conmion 
to be done well, but will try to be clever 
and handy at everything, especially at her 
needle. She will be true and just in all 
her dealings, she will be unselfish and 
think of others before herself, and so peo- 
ple will love and trust in her ; they will 
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come and tell her their trouUes^ and she 
wiU send them away cheered and com- 
forted. Shouldn't you like to^ be such a 
woman a& that ? — a woman whom little 
children would dearly love, whom they 
would cling to when frightened or hurt ? 
-^a woman whom a husband woidd trust 
in, and who would make him a happy 
home ? — a woman whom sad people would 
come to for comfort, whom bad people 
would be afraid to harm, whom good peo- 
ple would love and honour ? Ah 1 little 
PaUy, does it seem; impossible for you 
ever to become all this l Never despair, 
only set it before you as something to 
aim at; pray to become it; try to be- 
come it ; and by God's grace, I hope some 
day to see you all that and more. It 
is so often because we wafCt^ that we say 
we can^t. * Where there's a will, there's a 
way.' Shall I tell you how I think you 
can best set about trying to become this 
good woman? You must be always on 
the watch to ke^ ' down' the bad within 
you, and to * do the right' You must try 
day by day to root out all those hasty evil 
thoughts, those unkind words, those un- 
tidy„careless ways, that are like bad weeds ; 
you must try day by day to think the holy, 
pure thoughts, to say the gentle, loving 
words that are like beautiful flowers ; 
you must learn from everybody and 
everything about you to become clever, 
and useful, and handy ; then each day 
you will grow more like what a good wo- 
man ought to be, and, what is better still, 
more like our dear Saviour, for He did 
the common work of every day better than 
anybody else eyer did. He was more 



gentle, and tender, and patient, than the 
best and noblest woman that ever lived ; 
more true, and brave, and unselfish, than 
the holiest man ; so that men and women, 
— ^ay, and little children too, may leara of 
Him, for He is our example. It is such 
thoughts as these that X want you to stop 
and think over, now that you are |u9t 
starting in life, because if you do not set 
Christ before you as your pattern^ you can 
never hope to be, either a good girl or a 
good woman. So next time I come to see 
you, let me hear how well you have been 
getting on, and how useful you are making 
yoursdC both to father, mother^ and the 
little ones. 

Now I must leave off, with the prayer 
that God will guard and guide you in the 
new life you are just beginnings 
I remain, dear Polly, 

Your affectionate 

Friend* 



LETTER No. II. 

on choosing a profession. 

Dear Ellen, 

In your last letter you told me 
that you wish to leave home and seek em- 
ployment elsewhere, asking me at the 
same time what I advised you to do. 
Now this is rather a difficult question for 
me to answer ; it being now more than two 
years since we met, I can hardly judge 
what you are best fitted for. I can, how- 
ever, explain to you what are the different 
openings for a girl of your age ; I can tell 
you the qualifications necessary for each, 
and what should guide you in your choice 
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of one. But if I were you, I would go for 
further advice on the subject to some one 
who knows you better than I do — ^your 
clergyman's wife, for instance. 

First, then, as to the different openings 
before you, you could, no doubt, to begin 
with, get work at the mill over at Long- 
fleat, where so many of the girls in the 
neighbourhood are employed, but your 
mother objects, and so do I, most strongly 
to your trying that. I believe her chief 
reason is that it is too far off for you to come 
home in the evenings, and for a young 
girl like you to take lodgings in a town, is 
most undesirable. Let me beg of you on 
no account then, to think of that. Next 
comes dress-making, but I do not con- 
sider you are clever enough at your needle 
for that, and it is no use trying anything 
for which you have neither talent nor 
liking. I have sometimes thought you 
might do well as a schoolmistress ; you 
were always quick at learning, but, un- 
fortunately, you left school just after be- 
coming pupil-teacher, and thus missed a 
good opportunity. I think if you had 
only persevered you might have done well 
in this profession, which promises to be 
one of the best -paid employments for 
women. You know that a well-educated 
certificated mistress is now-a-days fre- 
quently offered a salary of from 60/. to 
80/. pounds a-year, with a house. But 
it is no use holding out such hopes to you 
now, because it is too late. Next, there 
is the profession of a trained nurse, 
which is also a well-paid one. I think 
in this line, you might do well, if you 
have energy and spirit to undertake it, ( 



and your parents did not object. I will 
refer later to the necessary qualifications 
for this. There is also employment to 
be had in post-office and telegraph work, 
and in various kinds of trade ; but these 
I do not think you are fitted for. 

Lastly, and what I believe (with the 
exception of sick nursing) would suit 
you best, there is domestic service. You 
have there your choice of becoming cook, 
parlourmaid, housemaid, nurse, &c. ; and 
if you are fortunate enough to get a good, 
kind mistress, I believe you will find it 
one of the happiest ways of earning a 
livelihood, for you will be well taken care 
of, have plenty to do (which is a great 
secret of happiness), and have no cares 
or responsibilities. 

Let me now say a word on the qualities 
necessary for doing well in each of these 
employments. 

I will say no more about work at the 
mill, feeling sure you will not think of 
that, as your mother disapproves of it. 
Let us, then, go on to consider what is 
likely to make a girl turn out a good 
dressmaker. She must be naturally fond 
of needlework, and quick at cutting out 
and fitting ; she must have a good eye 
for colour, and be able to match patterns 
exactly; she must have taste in trim- 
ming, and arranging dresses ; she must 
be strong enough to bear sitting for hours 
together over her work — girls used to 
country ways and to being out a great deal 
in the open air, suffer much from working 
in hot rooms and sitting up late at night. 

Next, as to the schoolmistress, she 
must be willing to spend a great deal of 
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her time over books ; she must be well 
taught herself, and be able to teach 
others ; she must be fond of little child- 
ren — gentle and patient with them while, 
at the same time, able to make her- 
self obeyed. This last is also necessary 
for a nurse, as well as to be patient 
and gentle ; but many people are both 
patient, gentle, and firm, and yet cannot 
make good nurses, for a nurse, as the say- 
ing is, must be bom, not made. Now I 
think that you are of those who have this 
special gift, because I have watched you 
with little Alice, when she was ill, and 
noticed that you knew how to arrange her 
pillows and make her comfortable when 
none of the others could. You used to 
move about softly, and keep the room 
always fresh and cool. You did not 
shrink from doing what the doctor or- 
dered to be done for her, though it was 
often painful and disagreeable. All these 
things make me wish that you should con- 
sider whether, after all, this might not 
be the best opening for you. At the same 
time, you must remember that a nurse 
needs to be brave, and have strong nerves, 
for she often has to go through very try- 
ing scenes ; also, that a long training is 
necessary to become skilful and trust- 
worthy. If, on the other hand, you de- 
cide to become a servant, you must re- 
member that to become a good cook you 
must have a talent for cooking ; to be a 
good nursemaid you must be fond of 
children; and so on, with anything you 
undertake. 

Finally, I advise you to consider seri- 
ously, what your special talent is, and in 



which of these various professions you are 
likely to succeed best. When you have 
well considered the matter, and talked it 
over with those who know more about you 
than I do, make up your mind and keep 
to it. Don't try first one thing and then 
another. You know the saying, * Jack of 
all trades, and master of none,' and that 
is just what happens when a girl, for in- 
stance, begins with dress-making, then 
takes a situation as cook, and perhaps 
ends as a housemaid. She does a little of 
everything, but nothing well. I have 
known so many girls make this mis- 
take and never succeed in anything. I 
hope you will not follow their example. 
You are now old enough to choose for 
yourself ; think it well over and then abide 
by your choice. This is the only advice I 
can give you. I have done my best to 
explain things to you as far as I can. 
Further advice you will easily obtain at 
the Rectory, for you know Mrs. Floyd is 
only too glad to be a friend to you as far 
as she can. 

Believe me 

Your affectionate 

Friend. 



ARMELLE NICHOLAS'S ACCOUNT 
OF HERSELF.* 

To the God of my life, in the morning, said she, 
Like a child to its parent, when waking I flee ; 

♦ These lines, written in the last century, are 
supposed to utter the thoughts of a Christian 
maid-servant. 
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With a loBsMig to serve Hifltr asd please Hiitv I 

rise, 
And before Him kneel down, as if seen by these 

eyes : 
I resign up myself to His absohite will* 
Whkh I beg that }r me He would always fblil ; 
Tbat the -gmsjcrs ol the day^ by whomever pnre- 

ferred, 
Fos the good of each soulr may be alsa thus 

heaid« 

If, obliged to attend on some household affair, 
I have scarce so much time as to say the Lord's 

Prayer, 
This gives me no tiouble : my dutifiil part 
Is obedience to Him, whom I have at my iMSBty 
As well at my work, as retiring to pray. 
And His love does not suffer in mine a decay ^ 
He has taught me Himself that a work, which I do 
For His sake, is a prayer very real and true. 

I dress in His presence,, and learn to confess 
That His provident kindness supplies me with 

dress ; 
In the midst of i^ outward employiaent I find 
A conversing with Him of an intimate kind : 
How sweet is the labour 1 His loving regard 
So supporting one's mind, that it thinks nothing 

hard ; 
While the limbs are at work, in the seeking to 

please 
So beloved a companion, the mind is at ease. 

In His presence I eat and I drink ; and reflect 
How food, of His gift, is the growing effect ; 
How His love to my soul is so great, and so good. 
Just as if it were fed with His own flesh and 

blood ; 
What a virtue this Feeder, His Meat, and his 

Drink 
Has to kindle one's heart, I must leave you to 

think ; 
He alone can express it, no language of niine, 
Were my life spent in speaking, could ev^ define. 



WheA perbapa by hard ttsage,. or wioanacss 

prest, 
I myself am. too apt to be fretful at best, 
Love shows me, forthwith, how I ought to take 

heed 
Not eo mirse the least anger, by word or by deed ; 
And He sets such a wafeh at the door of ray lips. 
Thai of hasty cross words there is nothing that 

slips; 
Such irregular passions as seek to surprise. 
Are crushed and are conquered, as soon as they 

rise. 

Or. if e'er I give ptace to ait fatnnonr so bad. 
My mind has nor rest till feg gi ve n ess be had ; 
I confess all my faults^ as if He had not knowi^ 
And my peace is renewed, by a gpockiess His 

own r 
In a manner so fl'ee, as if, after my sin, 
More strongly confirmed than before it had been : 
^ a merey 90 tender my heart is radaiaied, 
^d the more to love Him by its laiiix^ toflained. 

Sometimes I perceive Aat He hideth His face, 
And I seem like a person deprived of all grace ; 
Then I ssty, — *'Tis no matter, although Thou 

conceal 
Thyself as Thou pleasest, I'll keep to my zeal ; 
I'll k>ve Thee, and serve Thee, however this rod 
May be sent to ehastisej for I know Thou art 

God;' 
And with more circumspection I stand upon 

guard, 
TiB of such a great blessing no longer debarred. 

But a suffering so deep having taught rae to 

try 
What I am in my sdfhood, I lean to zeLy 
More firmly on Him, who was pleased to endure 
The severest extremes to make way for our cure : 
To conform to His pattern, as love shall see fit. 
My faith in the Saviour resolves to submit ; 
For no more than myself (if the word may ^o 

free) 
I can livt wiUiout Him* cm He help loving 
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Well assured of His goodness, I pass the whole 

day, 
And my work, hard or easy, is felt as a play ; 
I am thankful in feelings, but, pleasure or smart. 
It is rather Himself that I love in my heart. 
When they urge me to mirth, I think, ' O I were 

it known 
How I meet the best conipany when I'm alone I ' 
To my dear fellow-creatures what ties me each 

hour 
Is the love of my God, to the best of my power.' 

At the hour of the night, when I go to my rest, 
I repose on His love, like a child at the breast ; 
And a sweet, peaceful silence invites me to keep 
Contemplating Him, to my dropping asleep : 
Many times a good thought, by its gentle delight, 
Has withheld me from sleep, a good part of the 

night, 
In adoring His love, that continues to share 
To a poor wretched creature so special a care. 

This, after I learned how to love Him, at last. 
Is the life I have led for these twenty years past : 
My love has not changed, and my innermost 

peace, 
Though it ever seemed full, has gone on to in- 
crease : 
'Tis an infinite love that has filled me, and fed 
My still rising hunger to eat of its bread ; 
So satisfied still, as if such an excess 
Could have nothing more added, than what I 
possess. Dr. Byrom. 



THE SPARROWS' BATH. 

I SAT down on a garden-bench in front 
of a fountain. It threw its finely divided 
rain-like spray into a stone basin, in which 
the surface of the water sparkled as silver, 
and its depths as silver and gold — ^for it 
was alive with gold and silver fish. 

The margin of the basin was broad 
and flat, and upon this a slight breeze 



ever and anon threw the spray, which 
splashed up again like a tiny mimic 
fountain making the stone wet and glis- 
tening like a thousand diamonds. After 
I had been sitting here awhile, two spar- 
rows flew down from an adjoining tree, 
and hopped to the farthest tdgt of the 
brink, just out of reach of the main 
body of the spray ; but a few drops fell 
upon one of them, and startled him for a 
moment, for he withdrew a few inches, 
and appeared to be busy in removing 
the drops with his beak and in smooth- 
ing his moistened feathers. 

Whilst thus engaged a sudden breeze 
sprang up and carried a moderate abund- 
ance of the spray upon him, wetting many 
feathers. He hopped away, apparently 
much disgusted, when suddenly, a fresh 
idea seemed to strike him: * Is not the 
freshness and coolness agreeable V Yes ; 
he evidently thinks it is ; for in another 
moment he opens his wings, puffs out 
his feathers, and with stretched head 
and beak laid close to the wetted stone 
— fluttering as he goes — he hops fur- 
ther down the sloping edge and re- 
ceives an abundant and refreshing 
shower. Oh, this is charming, he thinks ! 
for he now turns and seems to invite 
to the bath his friend, who has been 
somewhat anxiously watching his pro- 
ceedings, but was not so bold as to 
make a first experiment : thus encou- 
raged, the timid one advances, and in 
a few seconds more is evidently enjoying 
his bath with as great a zest. Other spar- 
rows have, meanwhile, been chattering on 
adjoining trees, and they too are en- 

G 
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CQuraged to fly down and join in the fun. 
There is a great difference in the several 
characters of these birds ; some are con- 
tent with a slight wetting, some are a 
little more venturesome, whilst others are 
so bold as to go deep down into the 
spray, but even then seem hardly to have 
enough, and are not contented till they 
are thoroughly drenched. 

The sun is now shining warm on the 
margin of the fountain, and here, after 
the bath, the sparrows are drying their 
wet feathers, fluttering and shaking and 
pluming themselves as they sit in a long 
row on the edge of it, eight or ten of them 
together. There are, however, a few 
cowards amongst them, for some have dry 
feathers, and the day is so young, they 
eould not have had an earlier bath. They 
are evidently all young birds, and I 
think that with some, if not with all, it 
is their first bath. 

Whilst they are making their toilets, an 
old cock-sparrow hops amongst the party. 
Is he also going to take a bath? No, 
this is evidently not his intention. Per- 
haps he is rheumatic, and dare not? 
or is he not cunningly waiting till the 
hotter portion of the day? Wait a mo- 
ment — you will see that he has some- 
thing to communicate. What is it ? Ah I 
breakfast ! and it is already provided in 
his beak. He invites only two of the num- 
ber — his children, doubtless — flies into 
one of the nearest trees, the young birds 
after him, and here one of them flutters 
towards him, suppliant and with piteous 
tones which seem to say, — * I am famished 
and nearly exhausted, help me first !' His 



wants are attended to, he receives a dainty 
morsel, carefully placed in his open beak. 
' Number two ' now thinks it should be his 
turn, and comes forward ; but no, his fa- 
ther hops away from him. * Number two ' 
is, doubtless, strong and able to take care 
of himself, for the parent flies to rejoin 
the weak one, and feeds him again and 
again. The last morsel, perhaps not the 
least, he, however, reserves and gives to 
his stronger child. 

***** 

Is it not pleasant to think that even the 
sparrows have a share in the joy and 
brightness of this beautiful world, that 
the sunshine and the rustling trees, the 
cool breezes and the sparkling waters of 
the fountain are for them as well as 
for us? 

Is it not pleasant to see the iove of the 
parent-birds for their young ones, albeit, 
some of them may be a little cowardly, 
and perhaps rather too anxious for their 
breakfast ? 

Is it not better still to know that ' not 
one of them falls to the ground without 
our Father,' and that He who thus cares 
for the sparrows, will and does care for 
us ? Observer. 



QUESTIONS 

On the portions of Scripture and -of the Prayer- 
book, appointed for the Examination of Tesjcfacfs. 
under the Church of England Sunday School 
Institute, May 1876. 

For rules concerning prixes offered t^ the Giris* 
Friendly Society seejanusuy number of Friendly 
Leavj^. 
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SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS-T^^/tiif«^</. 
The Reign of Solomon (i Kings). 

42. Who was Solomon's first opponent, and 
how was he overcome ? 

43. How was Joab slain, where, and why ? 

44. Of what priestly house was Abiathar, and 
what prophecy was fulfilled in the appointment of 
Zadok in his stead? (i Sam. ii. 35.) 

*45. What was 'Solomon's choice,' and how 
was it fulfilled?')* 

46. How far did Solomon's kingdom extend, 
who were his allies, and what was the condition 
of the people under him ? 

*47. Describe Solomon's temple and the cere- 
mony of its dedication. In what year before 
Christ was it completed? Was this the temple 
which existed in our Lord's time ? Who was the 
architect of Solomon's temple? 

*48. Who was the Queen of Sheba? 

*49. What was the cause of Solomon's fall? 
Was his character similar to that of his father 
David, or how did it differ ? 

The Kingdom of Israel: The Reign ofyeroboam, 

50. Who was Jeroboam ? What was his birth ? 
In what ofiice did Solomon employ him?:^ 

*5z. What was the first intimation given to 
Jeroboam of his future destiny? Why did God 
take the greater part of the kingdcxn from Solo- 
mon? 

♦5a. Where did Jeroboam take refuge during 
the remainder of Solomon's life? 

♦53. What followed on Solomon's death? Where 
did Jeroboam meet Rehoboam, the son of Solo- 
mon? What course did Rehoboam. take, and .what 
was the result? 

*54. Why didjeroboam erect golden calves,. and 

\ We must observe, that Solomop's request 
was for a mental, not a spiritual gift. He i^ver 
lost the wisdom which he asked and had. 

X Millo, at which Jeroboam was employed as 
'Clerk of the Works,' was probably a chasm in 
the hill on which Jerusalem was built, now filled 
in by Solomon and covered with fine edifices. 



where did he put them? Was it his intention to 
draw Israel from the worship of God ? If not, 
define the sin of worshipping an image. Whence 
did he draw the idea of representing the Almighty 
by a calf? (Compare Exod. xxxii.) 

^$$. What warning did God give to Jeroboam 
of His displeasure ? 

♦56. Relate the sad end of the man of God sent 
to warn Jeroboam. (Compare i Cor. ix. 27.) 

57. Show from Jeroboam's reign that when re- 
ligious worship becomes sensual, the ministers and 
people are morally lowered. 

*58. Relate the death of Jeroboam's child and 
the prophecy then deUvered. Why did the mother 
disguise hereelf ? (i Kings, xiv. 2.) 

59. How did the Lord discomfit Jeroboam ? 
Why did his enemies prevail ? (2 Chron. xiii.) 

60. Trace the character of Jeroboam. Can 

you compare him with any personage in modem 

history ? 

Baptismal Service. 

1. When was this service drawn up in its pre- 
sent form? (a.d. 1549.) 

2. Why is it advised that baptisms should take 
place on Sunday, and in the vulgar tongue? 
What is the vulgar tongue? 

3. What is the office of god-parents, sureties 
or sponsors, and why are they so called ? 

4. Give the meaning of the words baptism, 
christenings font, regeneration. 

5. Why is it asked if the child is already bap- 
tized ? 

6. What grace do we receive from the Holy 
^irit in baptism ? 

7. What words of our Lord are quoted in the 
opening address, and what request is made rely- 
ing upon them ? 

jB. What Old Testament types and New Tes- 
tament antitypes are quoted in the first prayer, 
and what petition is founded on them ? Prove 
from Scripture that we may be steadfast in faith, 
joyful through hope, and rooted in charity. 

9. What grace do we ask for in the second 
prayer t By what titles do we appeal to God ? 
To what texts do we refer ? 
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lo. What passage is chosen for the Gospel^ and 
how does it bear on the service of baptism ? 

II Put into simple words the meaning of the 
address (Beloved, ye hear, &c.), and of the follow- 
ing thanksgiving. 

12. What three promises must the god-parents 
make for the child ? Compare the words of this 
service with those of the Church Catechism. 

13. Compare the Creed, as given here, with the 
form in the morning or evening prayer. 

14. Give the meaning of the old Adam, the new 
man, carnal affections, our office and ministry, 
endued. 

15. What act and what command of our Lord 
are quoted in prajring that God would sanctify the 
water for baptism ? What is the meaning of mys- 
tical, and elect f 

16. Is immersion (or plunging the child in 
water) lawful in the Church or not ? Does sprink- 
ling give the same grace, and why ? {Ans. Be- 
cause the grace does not lie in the water, but in 
the gift of God's Spirit, which is as fully admin- 
istered by one drop as by all the water in the 
font.) 

17. In which words is the baptism completed ? 
Prove that the essentials of a sacrament, as given 
in our Catechism, are here fulfilled : — i, an out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace given unto us ; 2, ordained by Christ Him- 
self ; 3, as a means whereby we receive the same ; 
and 4, a pledge to assure us thereof. 

18. What is given to us in baptism as a life- 
long sign of our reception into the Church ? 

19. Paraphrase The Lords Prayer, so as to 
show its fitness in this place. 

20. Give Scripture texts for the several clauses 
in the concluding Thanksgiving. 

21. Show from this service that though (accord- 
ing to the Catechism) God has called us by bap- 
tism to a state of salvation, we must ever pray for 
His grace that we may continue in it unto our 
life's end. 

22. Prove from Scripture that there was a wide 
difference between John's baptism, by which sin- 
ners professed to lay by their old sins, and Christ- 



ian baptism, in which the gift of the Holy Spirit 
is received. 

N.B. The date and origin of the various parts 
of the Baptismal Service are as follows : — 

ist Exhortation (Dearly Beloved, &c.)— From 
Hermann's Consultation, a work drawn up by 
Melancthon and Bucer, 1543. 

ist Prayer. — ^Translated from the Latin by 
Luther. 

2nd Prayer. — ^Taken from the old Baptismal 
Service. 

Address and Prayer. — From Hermanns Con- 
sultation. 

2nd Exhortation (' Dearly Beloved, ye have 
brought,' &c.) — Composed 1549. 

The four short prayers ('O merciful God,' &c.) 
were originally used in consecrating the water, 
but placed here in 1552. 

The Reception (' We receive this child,' &c.)— 
Only in our Prayer-book. 

The Thanksgiving. — 1552. 

3rd Exhortation (to the sponsors.) — 1549. 

The Order of Confirmation. 

1. When was this service drawn up in its pre- 
.sent form ? — (a.d. 1661.) 

2. What is required of those who come to be 
confirmed, and why ? What is the meaning of 
the years of discretion, ratifying, confirming^ 
Bishop f 

3. What solemn vow is made by those about 
to be confirmed ? What does it imply ? 

4. What grace do we receive from the Holy 
Spirit in Confirmation ? 

5. What Scriptural allusions have we to Con- 
firmation ? — (Acts,viii. 14 ; xix. 5, 6 ; Heb. vi. 2-17.) 

6. Was there any similar ceremony in the Jew- 
ish Church, and did our Lord share in it ? — (At 
twelve years of age, Jewish youtlis were made 
'Sons of the Law,' by formal reception at the 
Temple. See St. Luke, ii. 42.) 

7. Whence are the short sentences, * Our help 
is in the name of the Lord,' &c. 

8. How is our baptism referred to in the first 
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prayer ? From what passage of Scripture are the 
gifts of the Spirit taken ? (Isa. xi. 2), and which is 
added to those there named ? What is the mean- 
ing of those seven gifts ? * 

9. Show from Scripture that the office of Lay- 
ing on of Hands belonged to a Bishop ? 

10. Paraphrase the Lord's Prayer to show its 
fitness to this service. 

11. What privilege do we obtain by confirma- 
tion, and what duties do we thus take upon us ? 

12. Show that confirmation has not all the es- 
sential signs of a sacrament as set forth in the 
Catechism. — (It was not 'ordained by Christ 
Himself.') 

N.B. — ^The dates and origin of the various 
parts of the Confirmation Service are as fol- 
lows : — 

Preface. — Placed here in 1662. 

Question (' Do ye here,' &c.) — From Hermann's 
Consultation. 

ist Collect ('Almighty and Everlasting,' &c.) — 
A.D. 494. 

2nd Collect. — From Hermann's Consultations. 

3rd Collect. — 1662. 

The Articles of Religion. 

The subject of the Articles L to V. not being 
considered suitable for this magazine, candidates 
for the e3camination are advised to prepare them 
chiefly by study in connexion with the Bible, i. e. 
by finding Scripture proof for each doctrinal 
statement contained in those articles. 

♦Perhaps the following definition may be of 
use to some : — 

I. Wisdom — Judgment. 

3. Understanding — Discretion. 

3. Counsel — Advice. 

4. Ghostly strength — Moral courage. 

5. Knowledge — Intelligence. 

6. True godliness — Loving obedience. 

7. Holy fear — Reverence. 



NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

II. — THE RIVER OF EGYPT. 

' Mother, where does the river go?' 

'Alee was squatted dovm by the brink of the 
Nile, a little below Manfalout. He was a small 
brown Arab boy, with bright eyes, his skin was 
dark by nature, and darker by being grimed with 
dust and mud. There he sat by the river, dab- 
bling his feet in the water, his coarse blue shirt 
tucked up above his knees, showing his little 
brown legs. His mother paused a moment be- 
fore lifting her water jar on her head. 

'Mother, where does the river go?' repeated 
the child, with his eyes fixed on the last visible 
bend of the gleaming river. 

' Far away, boy, beyond the farthest clump of 
date-palms, 'Alee knows where ! But take care, 
child, not to dabble in the stream, or Timpsa the 
crocodile will bite you.' 

Instead of following his mother home that 
evening, 'Alee stayed by the river-side, watching 
the water hurrying past, and the feluccas with 
their brown sails floating northward, — ^watched till 
the sun set, and the after-glow illuminated the 
sky with gold and crimson, and the cool evening 
breeze sprang up. Still he sat wondering, ' Where 
did the river go ? Did it ever get anywhere ? Was 
there any country besides this land that he knew ?' 
and then he got puzzled and confused, for 'Alee 
was utterly ig^norant and untaught. When he 
got home that night to the mud hut where he 
lived, his mother asked him, ' Why are you so 
serious, my son?' But 'Alee did not answer, 
only shook his head mournfully. In the middle 
of the night, his mother, waking, heard him 
mutter, 'Where, O AUah, does the river go?' 
From that day 'Alee left off playing merry games 
with the other boys—he spent all his time by the 
side of the Nile. The pigeons that hovered about 
minded him no more than if he had been one of 
themselves, hopped about cooing and crooning 
over the stray bits of food they found, often perch- 
ing on the boy's shoulder. 
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* Pigeons, where does the river go ?* but they 
could not tell him. 

The hoopooes. with their golden crests, flew 
zigzagging round him, but they too could not 
answer him. Only the wild, geese, who flew in 
long lines above his head, could have told him ; 
but they did not see the lonely little boy, for they 
were so high up in the air. 

'Alee's mother sighed when she found her boy 
growing thin and pale, and begged the Hakim of 
the village to give her some medicine for him. 
But even in Africa medicines cost something, 
and the widow was too poor to get what the 
doctor prescribed. Had she been able to do so, 
all the physics in the world could not have cured 
'Alee. It was the desire to know where the river 
went that possessed him, and wore out his little 
strength. He forgot to eat his bread, and did 
not even care for the sugar-canes his mother 
brought him. 

At last he could bear it no longer, and he 
determined to follow the stream to find out for 
himself where it went. One day a large iraft of 
red pots and jars from Kineh came floating down 
the river, and 'Alee threw off his shirt and swam 
bravely out to meet it. The steersmen did not 
notice the boy who caught at the raft, and draw- 
ing himself up, hid away among the jars. The 
raft floated onwards. Soon Manfalout, with its 
mosques and minarets was hidden by a turn of the 
river ; they passed groves of date-palms, broad 
fields of wheat, cotton-plant growing breast-high. 
Once the raft passed close to a low sand-bank 
that ran far out into the river, and 'Alee watched 
two great vultures fighting over the carcass of a 
camel ; and farther on a huge white crane, stand- 
ing motionless by the river bank. A large boat 
with white wings sailed by them, looking like a 
big swan, — the Egyptian geese uttered shrill cries 
as they flew over the wheat-fields to reach the 
inland lakes. 

Evening came on, and 'Alee began to wonder 
what his mother was doing. Had she missed 
him yet? and then for the first time he felt that 
his mother would suffer from his absence. When 



should he see her again ? should he «zvr see her 
again? And then he began to grow frightened, 
and crouch closer down among the pots, and to 
cry, till at last he fell asleep. And still the raft 
kept on its way in the clear moonlight. The 
steersmen sang low monotonous music in a minoi' 
key : ' Allah esa I Allah esa ! ' ' God help us 1 
God help us 1' and no one thought of the sleep- 
ing boy, — only far back near Manfalout, the 
mother wept and tore her hair as she rushed 
from hut to hut seeking her boy ; but no one had 
seen him : then she went dovm to the water-side, 
and wandered up and down in the moonlight, 
seeking for traces in the mud. At last she espied 
the little blue shirt, and, all hope lost, she went 
back home wailing, doubtii\g not that her son 
had been devoured by a hungry crocodile. 

The rising sun dazzled 'Alee's eyes, and woke 
him early in the morning, and scorched his limbs. 
He had not tasted food for many hours, and he 
felt sick and faint. At that moment one of the 
men espied him, and asked angrily how he came 
to be on the raft, threatening to throw him over- 
board, to swim to shore as best he might ; but 
when 'Alee told how he had got on the raft that 
he might float down the river, to find out wha*e it 
went, the man laughed aloud. 

' To the sea, of course.' 

'Where is the sea?' asked 'Alee ; but the man 
did not answer, only finding the lad was hungry, 
gave him a bit of bread. 

The day wore on, and still they drifted north- 
wards, till at a sudden bend of the river, the 
raft ran aground on a sand-bank close under a 
large boat that was on its way south, but which 
had stuck too. 

The steersmen and sailors rushed into the 
water, and tugged and pushed, swearing in 
unison. 

On a sofa, in the cabin of the ship, lay a young 
man, wasted by illness, an artist, who had been 
brought from England by his brother, to try if a 
mild Egyptian winter might prolong his days. 
He lay near the window, looking with an amused 
face at the united struggles of the two cre\srs. 
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One end of the raft was close i)elow him, and, 
looking down, he caught 'Alee's eyes fixed wist- 
fully on his face. Perhaps because he himself 
was so near death, he felt such compassion for 
'Alee's wasted limbs and fever-bright eyes. 

Raising himself on his elbow, he reached from 
the shelf above him a little box full of silver coins, 
and taking one that had a hole in it. passed a bit 
of string through the hole, and stretching his 
hand out of the window, lowered it to the child. 
'Alee opened his eyes in wonder, then kissed the 
coin: 'Katakerac, Howadgi,' 'Thanks, O tra- 
veller ;' and catching at the Englishman's hand, 
pressed it to his forehead. Just then, one push 
more vigorous than before set the raft afloat, and 
it passed from under the cabin-windows, and 
neither the artist nor 'Alee saw each other again 
in this world, but neither forgot the other. The 
Englishman noted the effect of the bright-eyed, 
brown-limbed boy, sitting among the jars, and 
tried to "make a sketch, though his hand was 
feeble and shaky. When his brother, a few 
months later, took back to England all his 
sketches as a last remembrance of him whom 
he had left buried in the Eastern sand, the 
mother, who wept as she turned over the last 
efforts of her son, liked best the sketch of the 
melancholy Arab boy upon the jar-raft. 

And 'Alee, he treasured up the coin the Eng- 
lishman had 'given him, carrying it in his little 
brown fist, lest any one should snatch it from 
him, and often saw in his dreams the kind white 
traveller. The days passed, and still the raft 
floated northward. 'Alee wondered more and 
more about the river ; at times he wept for his 
mother, still the one consuming wish over- 
powered all other thoughts. The men laughed 
at him, but still did not cast him off, and gave 
him bread to eat, and sometimes a handful of 
dates. Town after town, village after village, 
they passed, till 'Alee caught the name of Cairo, 
often repeated, and learnt that there the raft 
stopped. Was that, too, the end of the river? 
When he asked, he was told, to his great dis- 
appointment, ' No, the sea was farther north still.' 



At last one day the Pyramids were in sight, but 
'Alee did not think much about them, he only 
wanted to get farther north. And now the trees 
on either side of the river grew larger and greener, 
the fields looked more fertile, and clouds of 
pigeons and flocks of ibises flew about. The 
water was covered with small craft, and in the 
evening one of the men pointed out a city in the 
distance, topped with two tall minarets, that 
stood clear against the sky ; and the next day at 
noon the raft was moored off Beulac, the port 
of Cairo. The men told 'Alee he could not stay 
any longer on the raft, so he climbed up the bank, 
wrapping round him a ragged old scarf, that one 
of them had given him, still grasping tightly his 
precious coin. He had grown very feeble now, 
and his knees trembled and shook as he wan- 
dered out of the port, along a broad road, bor- 
dered on each side by acacias and fig-trees, 
crowded with men and women hurrying to and 
fro. Now he met a string of meek-eyed camels, 
now some laughing women, with black yashmaks 
over their faces, and baskets of oranges on their 
heads — on and on, till the houses grew thicker 
again, and he found himself in a great white 
square. Still he wandered on, shrinking fear- 
fully aside if a carriage at full trot passed him, 
wondering if it were a live thing, — through the 
Frank quarter, scarcely noticing the curious 
European goods displayed in the windows, 
stumbling aimlessly onwards down the narrow 
streets, till he found himself in a courtyard, in 
front of a tall white building ; a mosque, he sup- 
posed — and hardly conscious of what he did. he 
entered. All inside was silent and still, -only 
the twittering of the sparrows outside was heard. 
He had never seen a mosque like this before. 
He remembered going into the big one at Man- 
falout. but it differed somehow from this. Here, 
at the east end, to which he had been taught to 
turn when he prayed, instead of the bare niche 
and prayer-carpet, stood a raised altar, with a 
lamp burning before it. Worn out with fatigue, 
'Alee sank on the steps that led up to the sanc- 
tuary, and fell into a sort of fainting sleep. He 
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woke late in the evening, to find a tall man in a 
brown cloak leaning over him, who raised him in 
his arms, and carried him out of the church into 
a little room not far off. 

'Alee was half frightened ; yet, when he looked 
into the monk's face, he could not help smiling 
in answer to the kind look he met there : per- 
haps here was some one who could tell him what 
he wanted to know — 'Where does the river go?' 

But Father Deo Gratias could only answer, ' To 
the sea.' wondering what the child meant. And 
now other monks came in, and one felt 'Alee's 
pulse, and then gave him a draught of wine, 
which revived him ; but when he was laid down 
on a soft mat, he was glad to close his eyes and 
sleep again. 

And Deo Gratias sat near the window and 
watched the boy ; he knew 'Alee was dying, for 
the doctor of the monastery had just said the 
little frame was worn out. As he watched the 
sleeping child, his memory carried him back to 
the days when he too was a boy, and played in 
the sunny vineyards, in among the Apennines 
with his little sister. Surely 'Alee's eyes had re- 
minded him of hers, and he thought of the little 
grave in the churchyard down in the valley. She 
must have been about 'Alee's age when she died, 
died so softly, murmuring about heaven and the 
angels ; and here was this little child, who had 
never been baptized, had never heard of heaven, 
and had only a vague, misty notion of Allah, — 
and Deo Gratias prayed that the boy might live 
a while. In the morning 'Alee seemed better, but 
he could not rise from his mat. He lay listening 
to the monk, who, in broken Arabic, told him of 
the Kind Man who called little children to Him, 
told him of the glories of heaven ; and 'Alee 
drank it all in, and told in his turn, with many 
tears, how he had left his mother to find out 
where the river went, — told how he had met the 
traveller who had looked so kindly on him, spoke 
of the long strings of wild geese, who flew faster 
than he, but they, foolish things, always went 
south, instead of going to see where the river went. 
Should he ever know what he wanted' to find out? 



And Deo Gratias comforted him. 'You will 
soon know, 'Alee.' And 'Alee was content. 

And the chUd lay, still grasping the silver coin 
in his feeble fingers. 

In the evening, just as the sun was going down 
in the west, glorious in gold and purple, Deo 
Gratias poured water on the child's head, and 
'Alee's eyes closed, and he passed into a land 
where all things are made dear to us. 

A. M. B. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Old Masters and their Pictures, by Sarah 
Tytler. (Strahan & Co.) This is a most useful 
book for the purpose of introducing the works of 
the greatest artists to learners. It has often oc- 
curred to us that a course of lectures on such a 
subject, interspersed with anecdotes and illustrated 
by photographs or the coloured prints of the 
Arundel Society, would be useful and interesting 
for the members of a guild. The matter is not 
above the comprehension of most, and there is 
no doubt that the neglect of the elementary study 
of art. of the rules of colour and form, among 
our lower and middle classes, has helped to pro- 
duce the vulgar finery in dress for which remedies 
are being vainly sought. Miss Tytler's style is 
always agreeable ; her little work is both cheap 
and handy, and although it is only suited for the 
reading of persons of education, many an amus- 
ing passage might be culled from it by them to 
impart to others. 

Bedes Charity (The Religious Tract Society) is 
perhaps the best of all the stories by that pleasing 
writer, the author of Jessicas First Prayer, It 
is less known than most of her works, and de- 
serves to be more so. It can be confidently 
recommended for home reading, parish libraries, 
mothers' meetings, &c. An extract from the 
opening chapter will give an idea of its style. 
A description of the garden at the farm : — 
'That was my favourite place for resting in the 
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qokA of the evening when the day's labour was 
ended, and the sun was sinking down behind the 
hill, making all the pointed tops of the pine-trees 
on the brow of it stand out veiy clear against the 
golden light. It was so still up there that I could 
hear the low, quiet, strange tap-tapping which 
one can always hear going on within a beehive ; 
and the sound of the wind rustling through the 
fields of bearded barley came across the garden 
like a sigh. Stephen said it was like the sound 
of the distant sea heard through deep silence. I 
used to feel as quiet and solemn there as when I 
sat in my old coma: in the church at Condover, 
and heard the deep, thundering music of the 
organ, which made me tremble all through me. 
Those were happy days ; and, as I said before, I 
feel as if I should ronember my own garden even 
in the blessed Paradise of God ; and when I am 
walking there I can fancy that, maybe, the Lord 
will say to me, because He knows I remember it 
so well, "Margery, I was with thee there also; 
but blessed are they who did not see Me, yet 
beheved."' 

The Woman* s Gaxette ; or News about Work, 
conducted by L. M. H. (Partridge & Co.), is a 
monthly magazine containing valuable informa- 
tion concerning educational, domestic, and artistic 
work for women. The papers are well written by 
practical persons. The object of the magazine 
is a high and exoellent one. 

Hints to Untrained Teachers , by Jane Ascham 
(' Bazaar' Office, 33 Wdlmgton Street. Strand), 
is a pamphlet containing much that is valuable 
for the oonaderation of schoolmistresses. It 
gives dear hints on method and good text-books, 
and is drawn up by an experienced hand. It is 
well worth the sixpence which it costs, or indeed 
a far laxger sum. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To THE Editor op • Friendly Leaves.' 

New Amsterdam^ Berbice, West Indies, 
December a^ht 1875. 
My dear Editor, 

As I know you take great interest in the 
St. Anne's Society, I am sitting down to write 
you a short account of what I may best call the 
re-oxganisation of a branch of that Society in this 
place. The branch has been in existence some 
little time, under the management of Mrs. Camp- 
bell, and up to the 21st of last November num- 
bered twelve members ; on that day, the last 
Sunday after Trinity, our ceremony of re-organi-. 
sation took place. 

The Bishop of the diocese. Dr. Percy Austin, 
was at that time paying his annual visit to this 
httle town ; and his lordship, always ready to 
assist with his influence and presence any good 
Church work, had kindly consented to be pre- 
sent. Mrs. Wells, the mother of the ciu*ate in 
charge of the parish, who is staying with her son 
for this winter, had agreed to act as president of 
the Society during her stay in the West Indies. 
On Sunday the 21st then, immediately after the 
Sunday-school had separated at 4 p.m., Mrs. 
Campbell, our indefatigable and zealous secre- 
tary, had collected eight of the old members in 
the school-room, and had brought four new ones 
to be enrolled. The Rev. N. A. Wells, the 
curate in charge, then presented the girls to the 
Bishop and to Mrs. Wells, explaining the objects 
and great benefits of the Society, and impressing 
upon the girls, first, the simplicity, secondly, the 
binding nature of the short rules they were going 
to promise to observe, all the more binding 
because the statement of their observance or non- 
observance was left entirely to their honour. 

After this, Mrs. Wells presented the charming 
presents, one to each girl, which had been sent 
for their acceptance by your branch of the Society 
at Hanwell; she also read to them the illuminated 
address of friendly greeting. I need scarcely say 
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that both presents and address were received with 
delight ; and though blushes are not visible on 
the dusky skins of this country, yet the bright 
gleaming of the large eyes and white teeth was as 
good an evidence of pleasure as the rosy blushes 
of English complexions. The Bishop then ad- 
dressed some very earnest words to the girls, 
saying how heartily he approved of the Society, 
and how he wished it every success, — how neces- 
sary it was that some assistance of this kind 
should be afforded to young people, so closely 
surrounded as they are in this country by exam- 
ples of and temptations to evil, — and showing 
that by agreeing together to observe these simple 
rules, they must mutually benefit and assist each 
other. ' Each promise you make,' continued his 
lordship, ' is less a great deal than is required of 
£Uiy candidate for confirmation ; therefore none 
need be dismayed at any fancied difficulty, for 
any one who even tries to keep the confirmation 
vow, must almost of necessity observe the rules 
of the St. Anne's Society.* He concluded by 
congratulating Mrs. Campbell on the new lease 
on which the Society in which she took such 
interest had now started, the happy result being 
mainly attributable to her exertions. Mrs. Wells 
then asked the girls to visit her at the rectory the 
fbllowing evening, in order to subscribe their 
names on their cards, to answer the questions, 
and make the promises personally and separately. 
The simple little ceremony was thus concluded, 
all looking forward to another meeting at the 
beginning of the following quarter. 

Believe me, my dear Editor, to be yours 
very faithfully, 

N. 



Notices to Correspondents. 

Under this head^ the Editor will be glad to 
reply to any inquiries which may be put to her 
by readers of the Magazine t arising from need of 
help in their studies or of a friendly word if 
counsel in a difficulty. Such communications to be 
addressed to Mrs. Jerome Mercier, Hanwell, W, 

The terms of subscription to Friendly Leaves 
are u. a year, post-free^ to any part of the 
United Kingdom, if paid in advance^ to 
Messrs. Hatchard. 

Those subscribers who kindly sent stamps for 
postage before the above rule was issued, can 
have them returned on application to the 
Editor. 

B. — ^Yes. Friendly Leaves can be ordered 
through any good local bookseller. 

Emma H. — ^You will find the Scripture questions 
in this Magazine, and those on the Confirma- 
tion Office, useful in preparation for the Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations of this year, junior 
and senior. 

T. G. — ^The Bible Questions for 1877 will pro- 
bably be adapted for classes of less advanced 
pupils than are contemplated in the present 
series. It was felt desirable to aid those who 
are preparing themselves for teaching such 
classes, and the aid given has been most kindly 
acknowledged by several. 

L. ^.—Candidates for the Teachers' Competitive 
Examination of the Church of England Sunday- 
School Institute, must apply before April 15th 
to their local secretary, or to C. G. Maylard, 
Esq., 34 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars» E.C. 
The fee is %s» The day of examination is 
May 29. 
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A SONG OF THE DAWN. 

* 1 am the root and the offspring of David, and the 
bright and morning star.' 

' Hese let me sit, for now the day dies calm 
As the first leaf that falls from Autumn boughs, 
That falls and dies, while yet the hours are warm. 
Nor dream that soon the coming days shall rouse 
The hidden rack that gathers in the East. 
The dews are not yet fallen. Oh, hours of night, 
Bring peace, deep peace! Winds, with your 

breathing light, 
Woo all the woodland flowers to sleep ; while 1 
Wait for the voice that lingers all too long, — 
The voice of God, the peace for which I sigh.' 
So sang I to the wood, one summer eve. 
Heavy at heart and feeble with disease ; 
Seeking to have of sorrow short reprieve, 
I spoke that sorrow to the woods and trees : 
' Dark days that have me blindly borne along, 
Entangled in their course, — how long, how long 
Shan the hard Fates spin out their weary length ? 
I cannot see, their dimness dulls mine eyes» — 
But Thou, the bright and morning st^, arise. 
Arise i I fear this long-continued night 
Will never wane and waken into light. 
Whom shall I call to ? All the depths of space 
Are desert reaches to the weary feet, 
Or as one coming to his native place 
Finds friends estrangM whom he lived to meet. 
I a^sked the Night, "Where shall we cry ?" But 

she 
Was as the silent dead ; and all the stars 
Were far off, tho' they seemed to live, and we 
Closed in the earth, but yearn beyond our bars. 
I asked the Wind, for it seemed quick and near, 



Softly it swam along, or sometimes.stayed 
Watching a tuft of sleeping flowers> more fair 
Than all the others round them, and it prayed 
That God would grant them, otHis love, to die 
Before the scorching day. 
Again I spoke' : it rose and died away 
Into the distance, where the sound of streams 
Spoke in the stillness, of the summer night 
And gave it being.. 

Oh, to be all alone in this wild waste ! 
For native answers not our feeble call. 
Yet by some hand the seed of man was cast 
Upon the earth ; we are not doomed to fall. 
And perish purposeless. Oh ! let Hiin show 
Some sign as in the days of old, for now 
Faith faints with looking on the burning sky ; 
Show us some sign, lest I should long to die. 
Thy voice has echoed in the earth ; but no. 
The night is silent : whither shall' we turn? 
Oh, let us die, for all our days forego 
The due of joy, and this is all we learn, — 
The earth is fuU of mourning, and the heart 
Knows its own bitterness. O God, our God, 
We blindly grope, nor know Thee who Thou art, 
We know that Thou art love, hMt/eel it not.' 

And when I raised my face, lo ! then- it shone. 
The bright and morning star, peerless, alone. 
As the first morning of the eternal day 
Shall dim the brightness of all earthly noons. 
And all my heart was glad, and as the lark 
Thrills all the tumult of its happy throat. 
While yet the woodland lakes and lawns are 

dark. 
Feeling the morning's silent influence, 
Hearing the whisp^:ed greeting of the air. 
Mounts up and sings, and then beholds tibe glare — 
Shot upwards — of the coming sun, so I 
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Blest the sweet thought that came into my mind, 

And knew the term of all my misery 

Was near e'en now. On this I rose, and saw 

God's glory gild Hit gateways of the day. 

His strength was on my soul, and seemed to say, 

• Be still ! He loveth when He chasteneth.' 

' He loveth us !' was in the morning breath, 

And from the west an echo came of love. 

I gazed till heaven was deep with liquid blue. 

And all the ground was wet with Tiappy dew. 

A. Dykes.* 



HOLY THOUGHTS. 

in. — GOD'S WORSHIP. 

' O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness : 
let the whole earth stand in awe of Him.' Ps. 
xcvi. 9. 

• I said, I will confess my sins unto the Lord : 
and so Thou forgavest the wickedness of my sin.' 
Ps. xxxii. 6. 

•Jesus said, Ask, and ye shall receive, that 
your joy may be full.' S. John, xvi. 24. 
' Pray one for another." S. Jam. v, i6. 

' In everything give thanks.' 2 Thess. iii. i8. 

' O praise the Lord, for the Lord is gracious ; 
O sing praises unto His name, for it is lovely.' 
Ps. cxxxv. 3. 

Worship, whether private or public, 
should aim at completeness. It should 
embrace the several great leading acts of 
devotion. There should be Confession, 
Praise, Thanksgiving, and Petition. 

In our public worship we begin with 
Confession. This surely seems right and 

* Th-^se unfinished lines, written by a younger 
brother of the deeply lamented Dr. Dykes, have a 
special interest at Uie present time. The author 
passed, years ago, into tiie home of the ' strength ' 
and * lore ' of which he q>eaks. - Editor. 



natural. A child who has offended its 
father would naturally go and ask for- 
giveness before seeking new favours. Our 
Reformers, acting upon this view, and 
going back to the very earliest accounts 
we have of Christian worship, added the 
penitential portion (that is, all preceding 
the Lord's Prayer) at the beginning of 
our Daily Morning and Evening Prayer ; 
and for this we owe them a deep debt of 
gratitude. It seems well that our private 
prayer should follow the same order, and 
begin with Confession. This is especially 
needful at night, when we pass in review 
the day which is over, with all its sins and 
infirmities. Surely we should never be 
content to lie down at night without a 
humble and penitent confession of the 
sins of the day past. Let this be the first 
act of our evening devotion, and all the 
rest will be far more blessed. We shall 
feel we are speaking to a Father from 
whom we have sought and won pardon 
and acceptance. 

Praise follows next in our public wor- 
ship. Praise is the setting forth of God*s 
glory. In other acts of worship we speak 
of J^^^of the sins we have committed, of 
the needs we desire to have supplied, of 
the mercies for which we would express 
our thankfulness. Thus our attitude in 
Confession, in Prayer, in Thanksgiving, 
is the humblest. We fall down on our 
knees, as utterly unworthy to bring our- 
selves into the presence of the All-holy 
One. But in Praise it is otherwise. Then 
no thought of self remains ; our spirits 
soar up to God Himself; we adore His 
Divine perfections; we set forth His 
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glorious jittributes. Thus in Praise we 
rise to our noblest attitude; we lift up 
head and heart and voice to heaven. We 
are caught away from all that is earthly 
and imperfect to the contemplation of the 
Divine. We join with angels and arch- 
angels in their noblest and most blessed 
work. Such is true Praise. It is plain 
from its very nature that Praise has a 
peculiar fitness iot public worship. How- 
ever individual sins, and wants, and mer- 
cies may differ, all can utter the same 
voice of Praise. Thus the most ancient 
forms of worship we possess, namely, the 
Psalms, are in a great measure the utter- 
ance of Praise. Still, surely Praise is not 
unsuitable iox private worship. And may 
it not be that it is too much lost sight of 
there ? In old times it was the custom of 
many habitually to read the Psalms of the 
day, thus supplying the element of Praise 
to their devotions. Might not many be 
the better for reviving this dying custom ? 

Thanksgiving differs from Praise in 
that, while the latter contemplates God's 
glory and God's goodness in themselves^ 
the former regards these as displayed in 
His mercies to us. Praise is the homage 
of the creature to the Creator; thanks- 
giving of the benefited to the Benefactor. 
Let there be then in our devotions a dis- 
tinct act of grateful recollection of mercies 
received, both ordinary and special 

Prayer proper, in the narrow sense of 
petition^ divides itself into petition for 
self and petition for others, the latter 
being generally known as Intercession. 
Plainly a large part of our worship must 
consist of these. The first and simplest 



idea of worship is asking God for what we 
need. Therefore it is unnecessary to 
dwell farther upon this. It is probable- 
that all who pray at all do make request 
both for themselves and for others. 

My object to-day is to show that in 
worship, whether public or private, there 
is variety and order. It is found to be a 
great help to keep the several acts of 
worship as distinct as possible. It gives 
to them clearness and definiteness. At 
the same time, when the heart is very full 
of some one thing, when the soul can 
pour itself out freely in any one channel, 
we may be very thankful that it can do so, 
and we need not fear that God will blame 
such unrestrained fervour. Would that it 
were commoner ! Yet for ordinary use 
it is none the less well to aim at the dis- 
tinct acts of worship we have spoken 
of. 

Let us, before we end, think of our wor- 
ship as like some beautiful garden, in 
which are many varied flowers. Con- 
fession is like some lowly-creeping herb, 
lying close to the ground, and smelling 
sweetest when bruised and broken. Prayer 
is like some delicate but lovely flower, 
opening wide to the sunshine of heaven, 
and with a very sweet scent before God, 
for Prayer is like incense. Intercession 
(itself a branch of prayer) is like some 
fair climbing-plant, clinging to others, for 
it is full of love. Thanksgiving is a very 
pleasant and fragrant flower, holding in 
its centre a dewdrop of blessing from God 
Himself. But stateliest and loveliest of 
all is Praise, like tall white lilies in their 
purity and grace ; for Praise has in it no 
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earthly admixture, and lifts us nearest to 
heaven. Oh that we loved better to walk 
in this garden of sweet flowers! — W. 
Walsham How, 

PENITENCE. 

Give me the heart to pray, 

Give me the power, 
When I kneel down to Thee 

Hour by hour. 

Guilty and soul-stricken. 

Weary and weak, 
Give me the life \.o/eel 

Words that I speak 

Breathe on my spirit now. 

Deaden' d in sin ; 
Rend the thick covering, 

Let the light in. 

Wake up my soul to Thee, 

That I may live ; 
All that I ask of Thee, 

Lord, Thou canst give. 

Give me the heart to pray. 

Give me the power. 
When I kneel down to Thee 

Hour by hour. 

PRAYER. 

Pray to the Heavenly Father, 
Pray with a child's true heart ; 

Pray to Him all the rather 
Because His child thou art. 

He knoweth all thy failings 
In thought, and word, and deed ; 

He heareth thy bewailings. 
And seeth all thy need ; 

And therefore He would hold thee 

In safety on thy way. 
And therefore He has told thee 

In trustfulness to pray. 



A father loves to list^i 
To all his child would tell, 

Tho', while the tear-drops glisten, 
Their source he knoweth well : 

And as the child believeth 
A father's will and power, 

He seeketh and receiveth. 
He cometh hour by hour : 

He cometh in his sadness. 
His ignorance and shame ; 

He cometh in his gladness, 
He cometh, all the same, 

For comfort and for teaching. 
For guidance on his way ; 

With op>en arms beseeching 
He cometh day by day. 

So, to the Heavenly Father, 
Unfold thy troubled heart ; 

Pray to Him all the rather 
Because His child thou art. 



PRAISE. 

If there was joy in heaven 

At the Redeemer's birth, 
And if the angels still rejoice 

For man upon the earth : 

Shall man, for whom Christ died, 

Shall man unthankful stand 
Upon this fair redeemM earth. 

Upon this Christian land? 

Let the glad voice be heard. 
The voice that tells of peace ; 

Let the low cry of breaking hearts 
In Christ's own kingdom cease. 

Let the glad voice be heard. 

The voice of joy and praise ; 
Oh ! let the sound go forth with strength. 

And man's fallen spirit raise. 
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Jesus the Saviour- King, 

Has borne the curse away ! 
Oh ! let us lift our voice and sing, 

And lift our hearts and pray. 

Thoughts in Verse. 

O ye servants of the Lord, bless ye the 
Lord : praise Him, and magnify Him for 
ever. 



THE UNKNOWN LAND. 

Two men stood by the sea-shore ; they 
were sad, for a terrible separation was at 
at hand. The elder of the two had re- 
ceived a summons from the King to meet 
him in the unknown land beyond the 
ocean, and at each instant they expected 
to see the vessel which should approach 
to convey him thither. The younger was 
in tears and in deep distress, but the face 
of the elder wore — above all its tender 
regret — an awful hope and joy. 

' If we did but know where the un- 
known land lies ! If we did but know 
enough of it and of its people to picture 
your future life, oh, my beloved Father 
and friend,' cried the younger man, * I 
could bear our parting better.' 

* Why seek to know the place and its 
people.'*' asked the elder. * Why seek to 
know more than that it is the place to 
which the King calls me?' 

* But your work there. Do you not 
desire to know what that will be ? Is not 
the mystery of the new life terrible ?' 

* Why terrible ? There is no greater 
joy than to work for our King. What 
other joy has ever equalled that to you 
and me, my friend, while we have been 



together? And will it be less bhssful in 
another place?' 

' But, perhapp, there will be no work ; 
perhaps that land is all silence and 
quiet?' 

* And if so — if it be a land of rest — 
shall I shrink from the repose which a 
kind Master gives me ? Shall I dread to 
lie and slumber awhile in His everlasting 
arms, till He calls me again to some noble 
labour ? ' 

* Then there is no dread in your soul, 
dear friend, of this country of which we 
know not even the name ? There is no 
sorrow at leaving those who love you ? ' 
The elder tenderly took his hand. * Much 
sadness to leave those who love me, 
though but for a time. Doubt not, my 
love,' he said, *for you ; but do not won- 
der that my love for the King overpowers, 
all regret and fear. There is a dread 
which is rather awe — nature shrinking 
from a mystery. I know that the sea, 
which now looks so calm, may be rough 
when I cross it ; there may be terror and 
danger in the storm. But the solemn joy 
rises above all these — I know that I 
shall meet my King, and see Him in His 
glor>'.' 

He gazed across the sea, which lay 
calm and shining in the sunset. The rocks 
seemed transfused with a rosy light, when 
suddenly, from behind a headland, shot 
forth the sail which was the signal of the 
parting. The younger covered his face 
with a wail of grief, but the elder, laying 
his hand upon his shoulder, said, — 

* Look up, dear friend. Was ever ship 
so lovely ? ' 
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The younger man took courage to raise 
his eyes, and indeed the vessel, now 
swiftly approaching, was decked as for a 
gala, and of unearthly beauty. Her sails 
were white as snow, her sides were gay 
with beautiful devices, and the banner 
which hung from her prow was azure as 
the sky, and on it was the one word, 

* Love/ • 

* The mariners seem to me like angels,' 
cried the summoned one. * But who, oh, 
who is that who stands on deck and 
stretches out his arms towards me ? Can 
it — can it be the King? Has He deigned 
to fetch His servant V 

The figure at which he gazed outshone 
the sunset light ; the sails, pure as snow, 
seemed * soiled and dark' by contrast, and 
the holy love upon His face was more 
dazzling than the splendour. 

* * Hi • « 

* Even so come, Lord Jesus.' 

A. Mercier. 



*RICH PIERRE' AND * POOR 
PIERRE.' 

A story founded on fact. 

* PiERRE,t why are you so sad this even- 
ing ? Tell me.' 

* Nay, Manon, I am never sad when I 
am with you.' 

* But 1 am sure you are,' persisted the 
girl ; * and it is unkind of you not to tell 
me the reason. You ought to tell me 
everything.' 

* It is true,' said Pierre. * Well, I will 

• Canticles, ii. 4 : ' His banner over me was love.' 
t Peter. 



tell you. I have been thinking all to-day 
how poor I am, and how long it will be 
before we can be married ; and then, as 
I came home, I met Rich Pierre, and he 
laughed at me, and at poor old Fiddle,* 
and at the char-k-banc,t and said we 
were not worth sixpence all the three. 
And then I thought, perhaps he was 
right, and that we ought not to be en- 
gaged ; and I grew sad.' 

* For shame ! You are quite a coward,' 
answered Manon. * If I am content, 
surely you may be ; and you ought to 
put your trust in God, to whom 1 pray 
for you every day.' 

* Ah, you are an angel, my Manon,' ex- 
claimed Pierre, the tears in his eyes ; 
* and I ought never to feel sad while you 
love me. And I am not really sad ; only 
Rich Pierre mocked at me, and asked me 
if I thought to carry off the prettiest girl 
in the village ; and it seemed to me that 
his words were true.' 

* Never mind : you will be rich in 
time. All the world knows that you are 
honest ; and I know those who would 
rather travel in your old char-k-banc, 
drawn by poor old Fiddle, than fly 
swiftly along in Rich Pierre's gay car- 
riages. He never has a civil word for 
anybody, and will overcharge if he gets 
the chance. Cheer up ! You will soon 
have two chars-a-banc, and then I — 
we ' 

* You will marry me, won't you } You 
are my good angel ! See how you can 

* Fiddle — faithful, a common French name for horses 
and dogs, 
t A hired vehicle, something like a cab. 
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always make me happy again when I am 
sad ! And then you are so gentle and 
pretty ! ' 

* Don't flatter,' said Manon, *but say 
good-night, for you must go home to your 
good mother.' 

Pierre MaroUes was well known in the 
little town of St. Saen, in Brittany, and 
he was beloved and respected by all who 
knew him. He had lost his father when 
quite a young lad. This father had been 
the largest char-k-banc proprietor (or, as 
we might say, cab-owner) of the place \ 
but when he died, all his carriages had to 
be sold, except one, which Pierre was able 
to keep, and by the hire of which he sup- 
ported himself and his mother. It was 
wonderful that his gains were sufficient 
for this, except that, as Manon said, 
everybody liked to employ him, because 
he was so honest and good-natured. The 
other char-k-banc owner (Rich Pierre) 
was as much hated as his poorer rival was 
loved ; but still, from having many car- 
riages,ftall new, gaily painted, and drawn 
by faster horses, he could not fail to get 
on well, and in the eyes of strangers en- 
tirely to eclipse * Poor Pierre.' By these 
names they had long been known to the 
population of St. Saen. Manon was the 
daughter of an old soldier, who was bed- 
ridden now, but whose military career 
had been very glorious, to judge by the 
tales he told of it ; and indeed it had en- 
sured him some medals and a pension, 
on which he and his daughter had lived in 
tolerable comfort for a time, and now she 
was able to add a little to their income 
by knitting. She could not do very 



much, as her father exacted a good deal . 
of her time and attention. She was un- 
disputedly the beauty of St. Saen, and 
most of the lads of the village would give 
a great deal for a smile and a word from 
her. And she scattered smiles bounti- 
fully on young and old alike, and her pre- 
sence brightened all so equally, that for 
a long time none could boast that he had 
received a larger share of kindness than 
his neighbours. Poor Pierre, like the 
rest, saw and admired ; but, always very 
conscious of his own poverty, and, as he 
imagined, other disadvantages, he kept 
considerably in the background. But 
somehow Manon's bright eyes picked him 
out even there ; and she told her father 
that she pitied the poor young man, who 
worked so hard for his mother's sake, and 
who every one said was so honest and 
obliging. Handsome? No, she did not 
think him handsome, although he was no 
doubt better-looking than Jacquot or 
Jean-Marie (the acknowledged beaux of 
St. Saen). Would not her father ask him 
in to supper? A nice supper would do 
him good. She dared say he had not 
things so nice at home. And so Pierre 
came, wondering, and very shy at first ; 
but he gradually became more and more 
at home in Father Fichet's cottage ; and 
at last one evening — Pierre never could 
tell quite how it happened — he went 
home feeling very happy, and he knew 
that somehow he and Manon had said 
that they loved each other. And Father 
Fichet gave his consent ; and now they 
were only waiting till Pierre should have 
two chars-k-banc of his own. And that 
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day seemed likely to be far off ; for though 
Pierre worked his hardest, money seemed 
slow to come, and though he stinted him- 
self of everything but the barest neces- 
saries of life-»— sometimes even those — 
he would never let his mother want for 
anything he could possibly provide for 
her. And so matters stood on the even- 
ing spoken of just now. The lovers were 
very happy generally, but sometimes 
Pierre became despondent, and then 
Manon had to cheer him, and laugh and 
coax him out of it ; and her efforts never 
failed to be successful. 

A few days later, Manon was sitting with 
her father one afternoon, thinking that it 
was such fine weather that her Pierre 
must be doing well that day, when she 
heard a slight tap at the door, and in 
walked Rich Pierre. He was a tall, well- 
made man, but it was a pity to see such 
an ill-tempered scowl upon a sufficiently 
good set of features. To-day the scowl 
was less perceptible than usual, and 
Manon, feeling happy and at charity with 
all the world, hardly noticed it at all, as 
she cordially bade him welcome, forget- 
tmg for the moment his sneers at her 
Pierre. 

* Good day. Mademoiselle Manon ! 
good day. Father Fichet ! We have a 
fine day after the storms.' 

* Yes, yes. It's sad work for the poor 
fishers these nights we have had.' 

*• And no less dangerous for those who 
must go near the quicksands.' 

Manon shuddered. She knew well 
about those quicksands. Had not Pierre 
to pass them day after day, and worse 



still, often by night ? She always prayed 
him to go round by the road ; but it took 
him so far out of the way, and kept him 
so much longer from her and his mother, 
and gave old Fiddle so much extra 
fatigue, that he would often come by the 
terrible sands, spite of her entreaties. 
So she, thinking of this, could not answer 
the remark of Pierre Leroux, and the 
three were silent for some minutes. 
Suddenly Pierre exclaimed, — 

* Father Fichet, I come to ask you to 
give me your daughter ! ' 

Manon almost screamed, but her father 
answered calmly, — 

* You do not know, then, that she is 
engaged to Pierre Marolles, — a most ex- 
cellent young man ? ' he added, feeling 
the depreciating glance of Rich Pierre. 

* Surely you would not give her to a 
poor fellow like that.'^ He cannot keep 
his mother and himself, much less a wife ; 
while / can give pretty Manon a home 
worthy of her charms.' And he cast a 
look at Manon intended to be most ex- 
pressive, but which she scornfully refused 
to see. 

*' My daughter shall speak for herself,' 
said old Fichet. ^ I should like her well to 
be rich, but I would rather see her happy. 
And Heaven be praised, there is no need 
for her to leave her father, or be beholden 
to any man for a home while he lives.' 

Perhaps it was lucky for Manon that 
the old soldier's pride had felt a prick at 
the patronising tone taken by the richer 
man, for Father Fichet was not always so 
entirely superior to mercenary considera- 
tions. 
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* My father gives me my choice/ said 
the girl, firmly, * but I have no longer a 
choice to make : it was made long ago, 
when I promised to marry Pierre MaroUes. 
I do not so readily change my mind.' 

Then, having thus asserted herself, her 
indignation passed away a little, and she 
felt sorry for Pierre Leroux, who, after all, 
had meant to do her honour, and she 
added, gently, * I am very sorry. Mon- 
sieur Pierre.' 

Pierre had at first looked surprised, and 
simply scornful and incredulous, as Father 
Fichet spoke; but when his daughter 
added her speech, his old scowl came 
over his face more darkly than usual. 
Even her concluding words failed to 
soften him, and he went out muttering, 
* You will be more sorry yet.' 

An hour or two later the moon had 
risen, and shone full on pretty little St. 
Saen, on St. Roc opposite, on the bay 
between with the tide far out, and on the 
dangerous quicksands. Poor Pierre was 
returning home by the way Manon feared 
so much, and had so often entreated him 
not to take. But to-night the char-k-banc 
had made so many journeys, that poor old 
Fiddle was even more weary than usual ; 
and then the moon shone so bright, that 
Manon herself could fear no danger on 
such a night as this. And so Pierre 
drove slowly along the strip of beach, with 
the cliffs on one side and on the other 
the treacherous sands, stretching out to 
where the distant sea gleamed like silver 
in the moonlight. It was a beautiful 
scene ; and though Pierre saw it too 
often to be struck by it, it is very Ukely 



that he unconsciously took in some of its 
poetry, as he mused of Manon, and suf- 
fered FidMe to jog on as slowly and 
wearily as she liked. He was half dream- 
ing, but his attention was presently at- 
tracted by some dark object far out on 
the sands. The buoy.^ No, that lay a 
quarter of a league beyond. What could 
it be } He stopped Fiddle, who, though 
probably astonished at so unusual a pro- 
ceeding for the time and place, made no 
objection to a rest under any circum- 
stances. Pierre went a little way towards 
the object, straining his eyes to discover 
what it could be, but all he saw was a 
dark mass, and it must be resting on solid 
sand, or it would have been swallowed 
up. He cautiously approached it, taking 
his whip (a whip rarely used, save to fiick 
the flies off FidMe) to feel his way before 
he stepped, for he well knew that one 
false step might plunge him into the quick- 
sand. At last he reached the object, and 
lifted it. It was heavy — a large bag, 
made of some strong material, and tied 
securely at the mouth. Pierre carried it 
back to the char-k-banc, retracing the 
way by his own footprints ; and then he 
untied the string, and peeped into the 
bag. It was full 6f coins — gold and 
silver coins ! Pierre had never seen so 
much money in all his life. Who could 
have lost it ? Surely no one in those parts 
had so much money to carry about in a 
bag like that. The bag was wet through, 
too, though it had been lying on almost 
dry sand, so that the tide must have 
covered it at least once where it lay ; and 
if a man had lost such a treasure, would 
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not the country for miles round have rung 
with the news within an hour? Alto- 
gether, the puzzle was beyond Pierre, and 
he could only decide to go home as fast 
as possible to tell Manon of his good for- 
tune. Surely, he thought, as he and 
FidMe again proceeded on their way, it 
must bring him good luck to have found 
such a treasure : the good saints must 
have placed it in his way. Not that he 
looked upon it as his own for a moment — 
far from it ; but perhaps the person who 
had lost it might give him a reward for 
finding it, and then he could give his 
mother and Manon a present, or perhaps 
even buy something to help them to begin 
housekeeping. And so, in the simple 
faith of his heart, he thanked God till 
he arrived at Father Fichet's cottage. 
Fidele was not astonished at stopping 
this time : she knew that door well 
enough, and always made up her mind 
to a long halt there. On this occasion 
Pierre rushed in hurriedly, forgetting to 
knock. 

* Ah, Manon ! see, then, what I have 
found ! ' 

* Softly, my friend ; you will wake up 
my father. What is it ?' 

* You won't scold me again for going by 
the quicksands ;' and Pierre tried to open 
the bag, but his fingers trembled from ex- 
citement. 

*What is it?' asked Manon again, 
coming to the rescue. 

* Money — gold and silver ! ' 

* No ! you are joking.' But when 
Manon saw the coins, she was as much 
astonished as Pierre had been. 



* Where did you find it? Tell me— 
quick.' 

* On the quicksands. We were going 
on slowly, Fiddle and I, because Fiddle 
was so tired ; and the moon was very 
bright, and I saw something on the sands ; 
and I stopped Fiddle, and went and picked 
it up. It was quite wet, and so heavy. 
Then I opened it and peeped in, and saw 
— the saints be praised — that I had found 
a treasure.' 

* But it is not yours,' said Manon ; * you 
must seek the owner.' 

* Of course I must,' answered Pierre. 
* You don't think I meant to keep it ? 
But it is good fortune, nevertheless, to find 
a treasure, and perhaps I may gain a 
reward.' 

*What shall you do with it ?' 

*• I do not know : I came to ask you. 
Let us see what your father will say.' 

' No,' said Manon ; * he is asleep. You 
had better go and ask M. le Cur^ ;* he 
will tell you what to do.' 

*Yes, I will,' answered Pierre. *You 
always know the right thing to do, dear 
Manon.' 

* I had something to tell you also,' 
began Manon, rather slyly. 

* Ah ! What is it ? 

* Rich Pierre came here to-day.' 

* Came here ? What for ? ' 

' He came to ask me to marry him. 
Now, Pierre, do not look angry. I could 
not help it.' 

* What answer did you give him ?' 
*Why, of course I said No in an in- 

* The curate,— the clergyman. 
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stant ; and my good father said his child 
need never marry unless she liked, and 
that I was engaged to you.' 

* Ah, good Father Fichet ! But are you 
quite sure, Manon? You see, I am so 
poor and he is rich.' 

' I see how it is. Now you have found 
a bag of money, you want to get rid of 
me. You are going to be rich too, and 
then you won't have a word to say to your 
little Manon, who loved you when you 
were poor.* And Manon pretended so 
well to be hurt and angry, that Pierre had 
to change his tone entirely ; and the 
little trick succeeded : in a few minutes, 
she had attained her object of sending 
him off before her father should wake ; 
for she was by no means certain that he 
would take the same view as she and 
Pierre did as to the necessity of seeking 
to restore the treasure. 

The cure gave Pierre all praise for his 
honesty, and advised him to take the 
money, just as it was, to the mayor the 
next day, as it was then too late, bidding 
him to take good care of the money mean- 
while. 

* Does any one know of it ? ' he asked. 

* No one but Manon Fichet,' said Pierre, 
blushing. 

* Oh, I see. Well, she is a good girl, 
and won't tell, I dare say ; and you will be 
happy with her some day.' 

Pierre went home, feeling very happy, 
but somewhat puzzled as to where to put 
his treasure in safety for the night. He 
made up his miiid to follow the curb's ad- 



vice, and to tell no one about it ; and at 
last he hid it in a corner of his room with 
great care, and covered it carefully with 
all the things he could collect. But in 
spite of his care, his secret was known. 
Since the rebuff he had received from 
Manon and her father, Pierre Leroux had 
been hanging about the village in a most 
unenviable frame of mind, hating every 
one, even Manon, and at war with him- 
self and all the world. He saw Poor 
Pierre go into Fichet's cottage, and, mad 
with jealousy, drew near to hear how dif- 
ferently his rival would be received from 
himself. Creeping on tip-toe close to the 
cottage, he was able to hear scraps of the 
conversation through the chinks — enough 
to understand that Poor Pierre had found 
a large sum of money, and that Manon 
sympathised thoroughly with his good 
fortune. He also caught his own name, 
and felt sure that Manon was describing 
his visit of that afternoon, and that to- 
gether they were sneering at him. When 
Pierre came out with his bag in his arms, 
he felt ready to kill him ; but his passion 
was not of that sudden and impetuous 
kind that knows no fear of consequences ; 
it was rather the result of long-indulged 
feelings of suspicion and hatred to all 
mankind, heightened, in this instance, by 
jealousy of his rival. Pierre Leroux was 
not the man to satisfy his revenge at the 
expense of his own safety, and he saw, 
even at this moment of anger, that he 
could not fall upon his enemy without 
evil resulting to himself. For the same 
reason, he could not take the money from 
him openly or by stealth. But presently an 
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idea struck him : he could ruin Pierre 
through the money ! He would go early 
to the authorities, and accuse him of hav^ 
ing stolen it. Pierre Marolles might deny 
it, and tell his tale in vain ; for the 
money would be found when search was 
made ; and there was no witness for him 
but Manon, who was well known to have 
his interests at heart. Rich Pierre*s plan 
seemed to him a well-laid trap, and one 
sure to catch his prey. But he had not 
heard all the talk between the lovers, 
and he did not know of the visit to the 
cur6, and what a valuable witness Poor 
Pierre had secured in his anxiety to do 
right. 

The next morning, Pierre Marolles' 
chief trouble was, that he was engaged 
for all the early hours, and so could not 
at once follow the cur^s advice ; but he 
took care to take his precious bag with 
him on his rounds. Meantime, Leroux 
went to the mayor, and accused Marolles 
of having stolen a large bag of money, 
which, he suggested, would be found in 
his cottage, or perhaps upon him. The 
mayor was obliged to notice such a piece 
of information, and sent some men to 
search, who went much against their will 
to Pierre's cottage, where they looked 
about a little, with many apologies to 
Mother Marolles, who was, however, too 
^eaf and childish to understand them, 
and so returned, after a very superficial 
search ; for everybody liked Poor Pierre, 
and nobody believed him guilty of the 
crime with which he was charged. He, 
having finished his job, went straight to 



the mairie,* where he astonished the au* 
thorities by giving them the money, and 
repeating his tale. Rich Pierre (whom 
the mayor had detained) said it was all 
very well ; that Marolles had heard of the 
search, and had tried to escape in this 
way. But' just then the messengers re- 
turned, and said they had found nothing, 
and that no one was in the cottage but 
Pierre's old mother; and by this timeK 
Pierre was able to collect his scattered 
wits, and refer the mayor to the priest to 
whom he had told his tale the night 
before. The cur^ came at once, and was 
of course able to confirm Pierre's tale, 
and to prove his innocence at once. And 
thus Rich Pierre had outwitted himself oa 
all sides; for the story spread rapidly, 
and he was despised and disliked more 
than ever ; and many people left off eror 
ploying him, so that the number of his 
chars-k-banc dwindled. 

The authorities informed our Pierre 
that they would keep his treasure, in case 
any one came to claim it ; that notices 
would be posted on the mairie and the 
usual places ; but that if a year and a 
day passed, and the property was still un- 
claimed, it would become the right of the 
finder. The owner was looked for for 
many days, and then, as no one appeared, 
men began to forget the strange tale. 
But the strangest part was, that no one 
ever did appear to claim the property. 
Whether the bag was cast up by the tide 
from a wreck, or dropped by a passing 
traveller, who could not return to seek 
™™»p..— ■^^»«»— ■—»«—— ^■—^—^^^■^■^—^^ »»" ^^^»^^-i^'^^-^— .■^ 

* The Town HaH. 
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it ; or whether (and this belief prevailed 
most in St. Saen) it was placed there by 
some good angel for Pierre's especial 
benefit-— I will not attempt to say; but 
it is certain that, the year and the day 
having duly expired, the money was 
given up to Pierre Marolles. It was 
enough to buy more than one new char- 
k-banc and horses to supply the place of 
poor, worn-out old FidMe. Every one 
rejoiced in the good luck that had 
befallen one so worthy of it ; and never 
had a gayer day been seen in St. Saen 
than the one on which the kind cure 
married pretty Manon to Pierre — no 
longer * Poor Pierre,' but now more often 
spoken of as ' Happy Pierre/ 



JOHNNY. 

Founded on an Anecdote of a little French boy. 

Johnny had a golden head, 

Like a golden dandelioii ; 
Right and left his cixrls would spread, 

D^ce and glance and stream out flying ; 
And they framed his little face 
Like stray sunbeams out of place. 

Long and thick they half could hide 
How threadbare his paitched jacket hung ; 

They used to be his mother's pride ; "• 

She praised them with a tender tongue. 

And stroked them with a loving finger 

That smoothed and stroked and k>ved to linger. 

On a doorstep Johnny sat, 
Up and down the street looked he ; 

Johnny did not own a hat, 

Hot or cold tho' days might be ; 

Johnny did not own a boot 

To cover up his muddy foot. 



Johnny's face was pate atfd thin, 
Pale with hunger and with cr3ring ; 

For his mother lay within, 
Talked and tossed and seemed a-dying, 

While Johnny racked his brains to think 

How to get her help and drink. 

Get her physic, get her tea. 
Get h^* bread and something nice ; 

Not a penny-^pieoe had he, 
And scarce a shilling might suffice : 

No wonder that his soul was sad 

When not one penny^piece he had. 

Now while he sat thinking, moping. 
Because his mother's wants were many, 

Wishing much, but scarcely hoping, 
To eeun a shilling or a penny, 

A friendly neighbour passed him by 

And questioned him, Why did he cry ? 

Alas ! his trouble soon was told ; 

He did not cry for cold or bungor, 
Tho' he was hungry both and cold ; 

He only felt more weak and younger. 
Because he wished so to be old 
And strong at earning pence or gold. 

Kindly that neighbour was, but poor. 

Scant coin had he to give or lend ; 
And well he guessed there needed more 

Than pence or shillings to befriend 
The helpless woman in her strait. 
So much loved yet so desolate. 

One way he saw, and only one, 

He would — he could not — give the advice, 
And yet he must ; the widow's son 

Had curls of gold would fetch their price, 
Long cm-Is which might be clipped and sold 
For silver or perhaps for gold. 

Our Johnny, when he understood 
Wliich shop it was that purchased hair, 

Han off as briskly ^ he could 
And in a trice stood cFo^>ed and bare, 

Too short of heur to fill a locket ! 

But jingling mooey in his pocket. 
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Precious mon^, — ^lea and bread. 

Physic, ease, for mother dear, 
Better than a golden head ; 

Yet our hero dropped one tear 
When he spied himself close shorn, 
Barer much than lamb new bom. 

His mother throve upon the money. 
Ate and revived and kissed her son ; 

But oh ! when she perceived her Johnny, 
And understood what he had done 

All and only for her sake. 

She sobbed as if her heart must break. 

Christina G. Rossetti. 



CONVERSATIONS ON PRACTICAL 
SUBJECTS.* 

II. — SICK COOKERY. 

Not many weeks had passed after So- 
phy's recovery from the scarlet fever, be- 
fore Mrs. Mills called to tell Ellen that as 
two of her children were in bed with bad 
colds, now was the opportunity for a les- 
son in sick cookery ; and it was accord- 
ingly fixed for the following morning. 
Mary happened to be at home for a few 
days' holiday, so she was invited to come 
with her sister. 

At the appointed time the two girls 
were shown into the kitchen, where Mrs. 
Mills was waiting for them, equipped in 
a large apron, and grey calico sleeves 
over those of her dress. Mary, who did 
not know her so well as her sister, could 

* A District Visitor of long standing has kindly 
suggested, in reference to Part I. of this series, 
what is obviously true : viz., that Ellen should not 
have allowed Mrs. Miles to have entered without 
telling her there was fever in the house. 



scarcely help tittering at her appearance, 
and took the first opportunity of whisper- 
ing to Ellen, ' How queer she looks ! 
Fancy my mistress putting on an apron, 
and coming down to cook ! She wouldn't 
demean herself in that way.' 

* If she. were a real lady, I'm sure she 
wouldn't mind,' returned Ellen. *You 
wouldn't respect her the less for it. 

*.Now, girls,' said Mrs. Mills, * I think 
we will begin with beef-tea, which takes a 
long time to cook ; then you shall make 
some arrowroot for George, who has eaten 
no breakfast, and a light pudding, which 
is not so easily made light as one would 
suppose. We shall not be in cook's way, 
for she has just gone out on an errand 
which will take her some time, and I have 
promised to baste the leg of mutton, which 
has just been put down to roast for the 
one o'clock dinner, so we must take care 
to keep an eye upon it. Here are two 
pounds of lean beef, but not quite lean 
enough even now, so the first thing you 
have to do is to take away every bit of 
fat ; I should like you, too, to cut off a 
small piece, which we will cook in a dif- 
ferent way, and then put the rest into this 
low stone jar. Now for a pinch of salt to 
it, Mary — not a handful,' as Mary ex- 
tracted a bountiful supply from the salt- 
box. * That will never do. I will tell you 
why ; we want to get as much goodness as 
possible out of the meat, but much salt 
will harden it, and so prevent the juices 
from flowing out. Now put on the lid, 
which, you see, fits quite close, and set it 
in the oven, where it must remain for 
three or four hours at least.' 
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Mrs. Mills then explained to them that 
the jar might equally well have been put 
into a large saucepan half-full of cold 
water, the meat being also just covered 
with water, but that as the fire would be 
wanted presently for other things, it would 
be less in the way in the oven. She also 
told them that every house should have 
one of these low stone jars, which might 
be bought for a few pence ; and that if it 
were made with a small hole in the lid, as 
some are, that hole must be filled up 
with a paste of flour and water when the 
jar was used for making beef-tea. 

* This small piece of beef, Ellen,' she 
continued, * I want you to chop up as finely 
as possible ; then put it into this saucepan 
with a little cold water over it, and set it 
on the fire. We will let it come slowly 
to the boiling-point, but it must not ac- 
tually boil for more than two or three 
minutes ; in less than half-an-hour it will 
be ready for use. We only prepare it in 
this way when it is wanted in a hurry, as 
the slow way is much the better ; but I 
should like you to know both methods. 
You must look at it presently and skim 
off any fat that rises to the top. Now let 
us sit down for a few minutes, and talk 
about what we have been doing.' 

* Mary, can you tell me why we should 
always make use of any liquor in which 
meat or fish has been cooked ? ' 

' I suppose, ma'am, because some of 
the goodness of the meat goes into it.' 

* Yes ; and in making beef-tea our ob- 
ject is to get the whole of the goodness 
out of the meat. This is quite a case of 
" the more haste the worse speed." Some 



people stew it very much too fast, and 
then they get very little nourishment in- 
deed out of it.' 

* I know a woman who always throws 
away the liquor she has boiled her meat 
in, and all the little bits of fat, too,' said 
Ellen. 

* She is not the only instance of such 
waste, Ellen, I am sorry to say. Not 
many years ago, some of our soldiers in 
London were nearly starved, though the 
best fresh meat was ordered for them. It 
was found, on inquiry, that the cook al- 
ways boiled the meat to a rag, so that no 
goodness was left in it, and then she threw 
away the liquor, which held all the nourish- 
ment. But now for the arrowroot ! Can 
you manage that nicely ? ' 

* I tried it for Sophy,' answered Ellen ; 
* but it would come lumpy, and not very 
good.' 

' Then you had not mixed it thoroughly. 
You must be careful, too, to make it boil, 
as that only will burst each little granule 
or grain of arrowroot, and without this it 
is neither nice nor easy of digestion. The 
first thing to do,' continued Mrs. Mills, as 
she took up the basting-spoon, * is to mix 
a dessert-spoonful in this basin with a very 
little cold water, not more than enough to 
cover it.' 

Just at that moment a little rosy face 
peeped in at the door. 

* Mamma, nurse says she thinks you 
have a letter for us to take, and she is 
dressing baby now to go out.' 

* Run and tell nurse that I will get it 
ready directly. You will find the jar of 
arrowroot in that cupboard, Ellen, so you 

I 
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can do the mixing while I leave you ; and 
be sure and rub it very smooth with the 
spoon.' 

When she had gone Mary said, * I should 
like to live here for some things ; only Fm 
afraid Mrs. Mills would be dreadfully par- 
ticular. Mistress generally lets us alone, 
though we do have a blow-up now and 
and then ; but you should see our kitchen 
— such a muddle ! and as to cook letting 
any one touch her saucepans, she would 
be angry, indeed. I believe she's secretly 
ashamed of them, though she's too grand 
to clean them properly. What • do you 
think ? A young woman came the other 
day after the housemaid's place, and she 
said she had never been used to soil her 
hands with cleaning grates.' 

* What would she do,' replied Ellen, ' if 
she had a house of her own ? It makes 
me think of two lines that our teacher at 
the Sunday-school wrote out for us ; she 
said they were by a poet who lived two 
hundred years ago : — 

' Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.' 

• 

Just look to the meat ; we mustn't forget 
that.' 

Ellen's thoughts had been ninning a 
good deal lately on * a house of her own,' 
for she was engaged to a steady young car- 
penter, named Alfred Harley, who was 
carefully putting by all that he could spare 
from his wages in the Post-office Savings' 
Bank, that he might have enough to fur- 
nish a house before marrying. Ellen, too, 
had an account at the bank, the result of 
occasional earnings from going out by the 



day, or taking charge of little children at 
home. She was mixing diligently when 
Mrs. Mills came in, and exclaimed, — 

* What have you got here ? This doesn't 
look like arrowroot. Let me taste it.' She 
made a wry face, and said, * Poor little 
George ; he won't approve of this. Let 
me look at the jar. Ah, we must ask cook 
to label these jars for the sake of less ex- 
perienced eyes than her own.' 

The right jar was then found, and a 
dessert-spoonful of arrowroot carefully 
mixed ; Mrs. Mills telling them that 
rather a smaller quantity would be enough, 
if the best kind, called Bermuda arrow- 
root, were used. * This,' she said, * is St. 
Vincent's, and both come from the West 
Indies ; we also have arrowroot from Na- 
tal, in South Africa. If you ever go to 
Kew Gardens you should look out for the 
plant, which may be seen growing in one 
of the hothouses.' 

Half-a-pint of milk was next put in a 
saucepan on the fire, and the instant it 
boiled taken up and poured upon the 
mixture by Ellen, while Mary stirred. A 
teaspoonful of sugar was added, and th^ 
result was a smooth, thick liquid, which 
tasted sweet and good. Mrs. Mills ex- 
plained to them that it might equally well 
have been made with boiling water, though 
of course the milk made it more nourish- 
ing, and that in that case some cooks pre- 
ferred pouring it into a saucepan, after 
adding the water, and boiling it for twq 
or three minutes on the fire, to make as- 
surance doubly sure. She also told them 
that a nice baked pudding might be made 
with the milk arrowroot by adding an t%%y 
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which should be first beaten up, only she 
should recommend a little more arrowroot 
being used to the same quantity of milk. 

As she finished speaking, Mary, who 
had been directed to make a piece of 
toast, dropped the bread from her toast- 
ing-fork into the cinders. It was taken 
up with blackened edges. 

*See,' said Mrs. Mills, *what care is 
required for even so simple a thing as 
toast ; and yet, in nursing, your patient's 
comfort depends upon these little things, 
as a sick person's appetite is not easily 
tempted. Always make toast as quickly 
as possible ; taking care to have a few 
red-hot embers if the fire is a small one ; 
and above all do not smoke it. Nor would 
I have yqn follow the example of a nurse 
of mine, who, when I was ill, brought me 
a bit of yesterday's cold toast with the hot 
piece she had just made, quite triumphing 
in her economy; but it was misplaced 
with an invalid, was it not ?' 

By this time the toast was ready, and 
they were shown how to cut it up nicely 
into fingers, and to arrange it in the sau- 
cer round the cup of arrowroot, making it 
look as tempting as possible. To Ellen's 
delight she was sent up with it into the 
nursery to Master George, who was show- 
ing signs of getting better by beginning to 
tire of bed ; to while away the time he 
was keeping school, with his pillow to per- 
sonate a naughty schoolboy, whom, just 
then, he was thwacking diligently. He 
seemed glad enough of the food, and 
wanted Ellen to play with him ; but she 
said she must go downstairs again at 
once. 



* Now,' continued Mrs. Mills, as soon 
as she returned, ' we will make a ground- 
rice pudding, which will be as light and^ 
wholesome as anything you can give an 
invalid. I should like you to try it, both, 
boiled and baked, so we will take a double- 
quantity of everything, and you shall carry 
one of the puddings home to taste. First, 
we must put a pint of milk on the fire, and 
as it warms shake in, gradually, six des- 
sert-spoonfuls of ground-rice, stirring atf 
the time to prevent its burning or getting 
into lumps. Add ibiir teaspoonfuls of 
sugar, and part of the peel of this lemon 
will improve the taste.' 

While Ellen attended to the saucepan, 
Mary was directed to beat up two eggs j 
these were stirred in when the saucepan 
was taken off the fire, and the piece of 
lemon-peel, having done its work of fla- 
vouring, was removed. The smallest sized 
pudding-basin was then found, and after 
being greased with lard, was filled with 
the liquid, the remaining half being put 
into a baking-dish. This was set in the 
oven, and the basin, after being covered 
with a cloth, was put into a saucepan of 
boiling water to boil for three-quarters of 
an hour. 

Mrs. Mills reminded them that three 
dessert-spoonfuls of ground-rice and one 
^gg would be enough for a small pudding, 
and she wrote down the quantities for 
them. 'A boiled batter pudding would 
also be nice,' she said, * and you might var}' 
it by putting the batter into a small cup 
or two, and baking it in the oven. I could 
show you, too, how to make a still nicer 
pudding with ground-rice ; but it would 
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be less useful on account of the time it 
takes t« 'beat iip. The receipt is the same 
as for sponge-cake, but ground-rice is 
used instead of flour. One ^%% will make 
three small puddings, to be baked in these 
little cups ; the quantity of ground-rice 
being three dessert- spoonfuls, and two 
spoonfuls of white pounded ^ugai*. 

* But now I can only show you one thing 
more, and that is a simple way of making 
lemonade as a cooling drink for an in- 
valid.' 

* Sophy would have liked that better 
than ^either .barley-water or toast -and - 
water, I think,' said Ellen, 

•'.We want the inside of a lemon, but 
only part of the peel, which I had 
thought about when using the rest for the 
pudding. Mary can cut the lemon into 
slices, and put them into this jug with the 
peel and a little sugar. Then pour over 
them a pint of boiling water. This jug 
holds a quart, so it must be half fulL Now 
we will cover it, and let it stand so for a 
couple of hours, when it must be strained 
to .make it ready for drinking.' 

By this time .cook had returned from 
her errands, and Mrs. Mills, saying that 
she had other things to do, left the girls 
under her charge. They were to take the 
baked pudding home, and till it was ready 
she kindly showed them how to boil vege- 
tables well, and gave them many a useful 
hint as the cooking proceeded. She then 
invited thejn to come again in the after- 
noon, that they might strain the beef-tea 
themselves. This they did, through a 
fine sieve ; and the cook told them that 
she should now put the hquor away till it 



was wanted next day. The fat that re- 
mained upon it would then have settled at 
the top, and would be easily taken off 
when cold. Then she should warm a little 
at a time, adding a small quantity of 
water, as none had been put into the jar 
with it, and it would otherwise be stronger 
than was generally needful. 

The girls were very much pleased with 
their lesson ; and Ellen felt almost in- 
clined to wish that somebody at home 
might be poorly, to give her an opportu- 
nity of showing off her newly acquired 
skill. She was anxious to learn all she 
could that she might be a good wife to 
Alfred, for she was sensible enough to feel 
that a bright, comfortable home might go 
a long way towards keeping a nj^n out of 
the public-house. Rhoda Hughes. 



'WEARY NOT.' 

* Quiea no cansa, alcanza.' 
' He who wearies not, soars.' 

Spanish Proverb* 

Weary not ! ye little maidens, 
If ye one day would be wise. 
Persevere in irksome studies, 

You will gain your prize. 

Weary not, ye boys ! nor loiter 
In your work or in your play ; 
If you catch the flying moments, 
You will win the day. 

Weary not ! ye men, ye fathers, 
Gaze not vaguely at the skies ! 
Work for home, for wife, for children. 
You will surely rise. 

Weary not ! and think not only 
Of the present and the past ; 
Strive for future name and glory, 
Fame will come at last. 
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V^tSiTj not I ye wives, ye maidens, 
Of your quiet acts of love ; 
This world's love tends always higher 
To the joys above. 

Weary not ! ye Christian workers, 
Soon your trials will be o'er ; 
Work, and when life's day is ended 
Heavenward you will soar. . 

Press then boldly, bravely forward ! 
Oh ! what glories can compare 
With the bliss of God's own presence. 
Perfect rest is there. 

L. Symes-Thompson. 



HYMN. 

See, Nature teaches every flower 
Eastward to turn at morning hour, 

To greet the rising sun ; 
To follow him the livelong day. 
Still turning with his guiding ray. 

Until his course be run. 

And when dark clouds obscure his light. 
Submissively these flowerets bright 

Bow their sweet heads, and wait 
Secure, when threatening storms are past, 
His light will shine serene at last, 

And bring them comfort great. 

Still, as the western hour draws nigh 
They turn, and gaze with faithful eye 

On their great Master's way ; 
They watch him to his golden bed. 
Then meekly droops each silken head, 

To wait returning day. 

So let it be, good Lord, with me, 
So let me ever follow Thee 

Throughout life's changing day ; 
In youth, in prime, in age, may I 
Still turn to Thee with faithful eye, 

And jiever look away. 



And when dark storms around me lower. 
Let not, O Lord ! by their dread power 

Thy light obscurM be ; 
Still shine serenely in my heart. 
And teach me till with life I part, 

Steadfast to follow Thee. 

So when my evening hour draws nigh, 
I'll yield my soul without a sigh 

At Thy commanding word ; 
And in the church's precincts blest, 
With face turned eastward I will rest, 

And wait Thy rising, Lord. 

Georgiana Taylor. 



FATHERS AND CHILDREN. 

PART II. 
MARWORTH. 

Old Mrs. Moreland viewed her son's 
family with much distrust, because they 
lived in the town, but on the whole they 
did not disgrace the good wholesome 
blood they came of, and the old rectitude 
and the oM obstinacy worked themselves 
out under new forms. The father, in- 
deed, belonged to the smaller class of 
tradesmen, but he was much respected 
for good conduct and honesty, and he 
had just arrived at that stage of en- 
lightenment which considers it a duty 
carefully and conscientiously to oppose 
any novelty — sanitary, educational, or 
religious — instead of letting * the gentry ' 
have their way, and regarding it as no 
concern of his. But, of course, many 
things which were novelties to the old 
farmer were matters of course to* the 
town-bred son. 
Old Moreland said, * He saw no good 
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in eddication ; he'd worked his farm a 
•many y«ars without it.' 

The son said, * His children had as 
good a right to rise as any man's, and 
they shouldn't want for schooling, though 
he'd had but little himself.' 

Mrs. Moreland had no sons, but had a 
son by a former husband, by name Fred 
Harris, who had always been regarded 
by his step-father with the affection due 
•to a child of his own, and of whom he 
had often thought as his successor in the 
business. Fred, however, showed more 
taste for outdoor pursuits, and was at 
present in a large nursery-garden in the 
neighbourhood. 

The eldest daughter, Maude, was a 
pretty idle girl, who had been to a very 
genteel private day-school, where she had 
acquired a ver^'^ little bad music and 
French. She was now employed in a 
fancy-wool shop, for her father did not 
like girls to have nothing to do. 

Annie Felton proved a difficult problem 
both to herself and to her relations. 
Spite of her own efforts she was of course 
exceedingly countrified and simple, both in 
manners and appearance. With her beau- 
tiful face, fine figure, and her lilac frock, 
she could not walk down Marworth 
Street without attraction. "She was big, 
and rough, and awkward, as well as 
-iiaridsome ; and the refinement and good 
manners which might have been im- 
pressed on her by the gradual taming and 
training either of the school at home or 
of superior service, could not possibly be 
assumed in a day. She was not fit for a 
town situation, but as Maude's employers 



were friends of the family, she was allowed 
to come into the shop, and help a little, 
and very dull work she thought it. The 
poor child was home-sick too, and would 
have scrubbed milk-pails by the hour to 
have seen the old home and cows again ; 
and then, so far from sympathising with 
her old grievances, Maude, in her foolish 
gentility, said it wasn't lady-like to go to 
Sunday-school ; you got mixed up with 
common children. She wouldn't. All this 
was very puzzling. But Annie was a 
shrewd, capable girl, and after a few be- 
wildered weeks she pulled herself toge- 
ther, did her hair up in a new way, and 
learnt to wait handily in the fancy-work 
establishment. 

The Morelands lived over the shop as 
the senior partners. Mr. Day resided in 
Victoria Villa, just on the outskirts of the 
town. It was a Saturday evening in 
August. Tea was over, and the young 
people were out in the garden at the back. 
A very pretty garden, with abundance of 
flowers, and a great apple-tree in the 
middle, now laden with ripening fruit. 
Annie and Maude were sitting on a bench 
with their arms round each other's waists, 
whispering and tittering. A louder ex- 
plosion than usual attracted the attention 
of Fred — at lunne for a holiday — as he 
walked up and down smoking. 

* What's the joke ?' said Fred. 

* Nothing to you,' said Maude, while 
Annie's giggles rendered her quite speech- 
less. * We were only talking of some- 
thing. So he came in three times ? My 
gracious, what did Miss Jenkins say ?' she 
added as her cousin passed on. 
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* He came for a purse, and then for a 
bottle of scent, and then to ask if we had a 
card-case. But Miss Jenkins, she sent me 
into the work-room the third time, and 
served him herself.' 

* Oh ! I say, I wish Pd been there ! 

* It was all while you were out match- 
ing the silks ; and, Maude, he asked me 
if rd made the purse, and — and — if we 
ever walked down the new road of a Sun- 
day afternoon.' 

* Oh, he's a cool one, then V said Maude ; 
*a likely story !' 

* But you know, sometimes we do,' said 
Annie timidly. 

* Oh, 111 know who a gentleman is 
before I go and meet him ; any way be- 
fore I stop and speak. I'm not one to get 
into scrapes of that sort,' said Maude 
coolly. 

* He was quite the gentleman, I'm 
sure,' said Annie. * He had a watch- 
chain, and he did not speak countrified at 
all.' 

* There's many that wear watch-chains. 
Don't you go and do anything silly, 
Annie. There's no harm in having a bit 
of fun, but one must know where to stop.' 

Annie was a little puzzled. Both Granny 
and Miss Hargrave would have urged at 
least an equal amount of prudence on her, 
but she had allowed herself to despise the 
one, and Maude had taught her to de- 
spise the other. Maude's code might be 
laxer than theirs, but she had no notion 
whatever of transgressing it. 

She was silent, however, as her brother 
again joined them, and Fred said, — 

' What do you think, Annie ? Mr. 



Saxbury wants to extend his nursery- 
grounds, and he says a piece of your 
grandfather's land is just what he wants. 
Do you think grandfather would sell 
it?* 

' Sell it ! Sell Hartfield !' 

' Only part of it you know and the 
land 's quite worthless. It's only the si- 
tuation Mr. Saxbury cares for.' 

* I'm sure grandfather won't then,' cried 
Annie. * Oh, Fred !' 

* It would make him a much richer 
man,' said Fred. 

Annie could not argue the point; she 
only repeated emphatically, — 

* I kftow he won't !' and felt injured by 
the suggestion. 

It passed, however, altogether out of 
her mind, which was occupied by the 
gentleman in the watch-chain. Maude 
gave it as her opinion that they might 
walk down the new road on Sunday after- 
noon, but charged Annie on no account 
to stop and speak, whatever happened. 
They would only just * look and see.' 
Annie's ideas of * keeping company' were 
infinitely simpler and more direct, but 
then the watch-chain complicated matters, 
and she was willing to trust herself to 
Maude's guidance. 

So on the Sunday afternoon they 
* prinked ' themselves to the best of their 
ability ; and as Annie was now the owner 
of a white pique frock, like Maude's, by 
the help of much crimping and curling, 
and a few bits of blue ribbon, she looked 
a good deal less like a painter's ideal of a 
peasant maiden, and a good deal more 
like her own and Maude's notion of a 
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young lady, than when she had milked 
the cows at Hartfield. 

Maude walked along demurely, holding 
her head erect, with an occasional side- 
long glint out of her brown eyes. Annie 
stared about and laughed, and exclaimed , 
at each different dress that passed them. 
Maude could have counted every admir- 
ing glance bestowed on them. Annie was 
only conscious of a sort of vague excite- 
ment. At last, dawdling down the side- 
path, they beheld the 'gentleman with 
the watch-chain' — a tall, curly-haired lad, 
with saucy eyes, and a cigar in his mouth. 

* Pretend you don't know him,' whis- 
pered Maude, as Annie pointed him out, 
which prudent advice Annie complied 
with by bursting into a fit of giggling 
just as Maude cast one Parthian glance 
at the stranger. 

* For shame, Annie ! Ill not walk 
with you if you can't behave. That's 
vulear.' 

Annie pursed up her mouth, wondering 
if her acquaintance thought so, and as 
the new road was short, and allowed of 
walking up and down, the youth soon 
passed them again, and observed that it 
was a fine day, upon which Maude allowed 
herself to smile a little more broadly, and 
Annie was too much overcome with 
blushes and tittering to know how she 
looked. 

And so on, and so on. By little and 
little, in the course of a week or so, they 
came to a speaking acquaintance. Maude 
discovered that their friend was a Mr. 
Lennox, home from the university, whose 
relatives lived at some little distance from 



Marworth. He meant no harm, neither 
did Maude, both parties deriving a good 
deal of amusement from their occasional 
encounters, and both knowing that his 
departure would bring the affair to a 
natural conclusion without much result 
beyond the gratification and increase of 
the folly and vanity of each in a little 
fibbing and manoeuvring, and a still 
further hardening and lightening of what 
was already hard and light enough, the 
nature of an ill-taught, thoughtless girl. 

Maude's heart was perfectly safe, and 
she knew just how far she might go with- 
out really transgressing the code of so- 
ciety, as she understood it, while as for 
her sense of her own position being dis- 
turbed, she was much too worldly-wise 
not to know that a walk with a gentleman 
meant a walk with a gentleman, and no- 
thing more. 

That she was impairing the modesty 
and self-respect, which is the only true 
safeguard of a girl in any station, Maude 
never stopped to consider. 

The little incident only just took its part 
among others in her existence ; but Annie 
was both more wilful and less experienced. 
Her country notions of making acquaint- 
ance were much simpler, and did not 
apply to her superiors. She curtsied to 
*my lady's' sons, and spoke to them if 
they spoke to her, answering inquiries 
about her grandfather's whereabouts, or 
her grandmother's health, just as she 
spoke to * my lady' herself ; and she would 
have romped with her own equals pro- 
bably in a way that Maude, brought up 
in a town, would have thought vulgar ; or 
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if she had obeyed her grandmother, would 
have abstained from romping with them. 
But this acquaintance, with its secresy, 
its flattery, its absence of roughness, fol- 
lowed no rule with which she was ac- 
quainted ; and instinct told her that she, 
and not Maude, was the real attrac- 
tion. She, too, had the charm of novelty, 
and things were getting a little more 
serious than the prudent Maude liked, 
when one morning the Vicar's sister came 
into the shop, and having asked leave to 
speak to the girls, invited them to attend 
a Bible Class which she was going to hold 
at the Vicarage on Sunday afternoon. 
Maude listened, a little flattered by the 
lady's manner, and by hearing that some 
girls to whose acquaintance she aspired 
had promised to join it. Annie hesitated 
and looked doubtful. She knew that in 
her secret heart she could imagine no- 
thing more home-like and safe than sitting 
on a bench in Hartfield Sunday-school, 
with Keziah Grey on one side of her and 
Grace Grant on the other, listening to 
Miss Hargrave reading a story, while the 
afternoon sun shone into the little white- 
washed school-room, which fairly smelt 
of old-man, and sweet-peas, and stocks ; 
so many little round hot bouquets had 
been picked in cottage-gardens, and car- 
ried to school 

To win this pleasure had caused half 
Annie's contests with her grandmother, 
but now she wanted something quite dif- 
ferent, thereby justifying Mrs. Moreland's 
remark, that she only wanted to go to 
school because it was new, not because 
it was good. 



She did not promise to go to the Vicar- 
age, but Maude announced her intention 
of * seeing what it was like.' 

* We needn't go every Sunday,' she 
said, * and I won't go down the new road 
always. Some one will tell mamma, and 
then where shall we be ?' 

Annie was forced to yield, but she only 
half listened to the lesson, and did not 
heed that her shyness was excused by her 
country breeding. 

Maude was interested by the teaching, 
and was too well-mannered not to make 
a good impression, and being rather tired 
of an aflair in which she was not the prin- 
cipal, stuck to the Bible Class, and took 
to writing answers for it, and learning 
poetry. 

Annie did not dare to go often without 
her on Sunday, but chance or Mr. Lennox 
found other opportunities, and she met 
him once or twice alone, and visions of a 
wonderful future began to dance before 
her eyes. 

But she was never made for secresy; 
and one flne afternoon as she came back 
from an errand, she beheld Mr. Lennox 
riding. In the midst of the town she 
could not help a blush and flash of recog- 
nition, and she never saw the lady riding 
by his side till his want of response made 
her look again, and she recognised his 
mother, who dealt with her uncle. 

A day or two afterwards Mrs. Lennox 
called, and after a little discourse on figs 
and butter, went into the parlour to see 
Mrs. Moreland, whom she knew well. 
The lady soon turned the conversation on 
Annie, and heard how they did not know 
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what to do with her, and a few hints that 
the lady dropped about the two pretty 
girls being too fond of walking about on a 
Sunday, and about Annie having rather 
forward manners, told Mrs. Moreland 
more than perhaps Mrs. Lennox intended 
her to guess. 

So when Maude and Annie came in to 
lea, they were received with such a scold- 
ing as Annie had never heard, even from 
her grandmother ; and Maude, discover- 
ing how Annie had outrun her vigilance, 
turned against her without mercy. 

* Law, mamma ! it was nothing at all, 
while I was there ; nothing at all. But 
that Annie should have run after him by 
herself ! Pm ashamed of you, Annie, and 
speaking to him in the town too !' 

As long as her aunt was present, Annie 
only answered by sobs, but when left 
alone with Maude, she fired up in self- 
defence. 

* Why shouldn't I speak to him, when 
he said I was — was — the dearest little girl 
he'd ever seen.? Why shouldn't I meet 
him when — when he asked me to come ? 
Why shouldn't we walk together, and 
keep company, if he thinks me good 
enough ?' 

* Why, Annie, you've never been such 
a little fool as to think it was anything 
but a bit of fun,' said Maude, contemptu- 
ously. *Well, then, it is time mamma 
found it out, you goose i' 

* It was not fun,' said Annie passion- 
ately. ^ I'm not such a bad girl as to do 
it for fun.' 

* And, pray, what do you think he did 
it for ? There's no harm in a bit of fun.' 



' He was not in fun,' repeated Annie. 

* Some day you'll know it.' 

* Dear me, mother,' said young Mr. 
Lennox, as he packed up his things to 
join his reading party, *it's just a joke. 
Those girls understand all about it. They 
like a bit of fun, and there's no harm done 
by it.' 

But as he thought of his last meeting 
with Annie, he felt that he had not been 
quite * in fun,' nor she either. * It's just 
as well I'm off,' he thought, * for the pre- 
sent, and there '11 be an end of it.' 

And there was an end of it ; and 
Annie was left to find life fiat, with a new 
sense of wrong and bitterness, ashamed 
of her one excuse, her inexperience. 

* I'll be the one to be " in fun " next 
time,' she thought. 

Now many girls will think in their 
hearts that neither Maude nor Annie 
were much the worse for this little ad- 
venture, and that the fun and the plea- 
sure were worth the scolding. Especially 
they may think that though Annie was 
foolish, Maude's prudence would always 
enable her to enjoy herself without fear 
of consequences. This is in a great mea- 
sure true, though not invariably so ; but 
those who look with sympathy on the 
efforts of girls, such as Maude, to be as 

* lady-like' as they can, would remind 
them that there is nothing more lady- 
like than self-respect, nothing more vul- 
garising than a ^course of silly flirtations ; 
and this applies equally to girls of all 
ranks. Their outward manner and ap- 
pearance is often more affected by the 
habit of trying to attract attention than 
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they know. No one can lay down rules, 
for manners vary at different times and 
places ; but almost every girl knows in 
her heart what is allowable to her, and 
what she must do and leave undone ' to 
abstain ' from the appearance of evil. 

{To be continued.) 

SOMETHING ABOUT BEES. 

Picture to yourselves a populous city, 
full of happy, industrious inhabitants, 
ruled over by a queen, supreme in au- 
thority, and beloved by all her subjects. 
The first thought of each citizen is for the 
queen, the next for the good of the city and 
his fellow-citizens. No envy, no intrigues, 
no quarrels mar the peace of the city that 
I would bring before your eyes ; all is 
perfect harmony, because each one's 
thought is for the good of the whole com- 
munity. No selfish wish or interest finds 
a place in the heart of one denizen of this 
happy abode. What a lesson for us ! 
and where shall we turn to find this pic- 
ture realised ? 

As Solomon of old said to the slug- 
gards, * Go to the ant,' so would I say to 
you, who are desirous of learning the 
secret of a happy, industrious Ufe, * Go 
to the bees, and watching them, learn 
how unselfish, uncomplaining work brings 
its reward.' The fruits of such labour 
must be sweet, like the honey gathered by 
our little teachers. If you wiU sometimes 
devote a few spare minutes to carefully 
watching bees, I think you will wonder to 
find what love and interest they will call 
forth in you. 



Let me give you a slight sketch of life 
in that wonderful, populous, little city — a 
bee-hive — and I am sure you will be 
tempted to go and learn for yourself, and 
you will find that the book of nature, in 
all its manifold interesting teachings, is 
one that the least instructed among us 
can read, if they have open eyes. 

First, we must speak of the queen of 
the bees. She is the very centre and 
moving spirit of all the work, and, most 
marvellous to relate, though apparently 
differing in size, shape, habits, and in- 
stinct, from all the other bees, this dif- 
ference is (as far as the most acute ob- 
ser\'ers can find out) only caused by the 
treatment of the t%% and of the young 
insect in its earlier stages of growth, by 
the different food given to it, and by the 
strange sort of clear jelly in which the 
young princess in her earlier days is 
placed. The queen's government is des- 
potic, and only one queen is allowed in 
each hive ; but in the spring, towards 
May, when the hive gets too full of bees 
for health or prosperity, then the queen 
goes forth from the parent hive, leading 
with her a swarm of eager, trustful fol- 
lowers to seek a new home. It is a strange 
scene that exodus of the bees ! Some 
bright sunny May or June morning, if 
you are near the hive, you may hear for a 
time a busy humming, and then suddenly 
there come forth 30,000 or more bees, all 
surrounding their queen. Wherever she 
settles they cluster roimd, hanging from 
the branch of some neighbouring tree or 
hedge like a giant bunch of grapes, and 
if the swarm should settle near homei 
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they are easily taken possession of by 
their owner, and hived in a clean empty 
hive. But sometimes I have known a 
more venturous swarm than usual settle 
at the very top of a high tree, from which 
no efforts could dislodge them, and there 
they stayed, doubtless finding some holes 
in the old tree into which they could 
creep, thus forming themselves into a 
colony of wild bees, having shaken off all 
rule. 

Well, after the great swarm of bees 
have left the hive it all seems very quiet 
for a time, but those that are left are 
going steadily on with their work, not 
casting longing glances after their friends 
who have left them (apparently for a life 
of liberty). But in their God -taught 
wisdom they labour on, knowing that 
work is the law and necessity of life ; first 
and most important amongst their occu- 
pations is the feeding and rearing of a 
young princess to take the place of the 
queen who is gone ; this takes about ten 
days, and generally two or three are 
hatched at the same time, and then the 
first hatched will leave the hive with a 
second swarm (or cast, as it is called), 
consisting of a much smaller number of 
bees than the first. Then the next princess 
will assume the government. Should 
more of these embryo rulers be hatched, 
I grieve to say that they are ruthlessly 
destroyed by the reigning queen ! 

But the bees have not only to rear and 
attend to their queen ; they have to build 
cells, and to store honey in those early sum- 
mer days when nearly every flower is laden 
with its sweet burden. Work is going on 



constantly ; indeed many bee-keepers say 
that bees never rest at this time of year, 
but work incessantly day and night. The 
wax of which their- comb is built is a se- 
cretion .from the bodies of the bees, 
formed partly from the honey they con- 
sume. It seems to be produced at will ; 
it forms in thin cakes under their bodies, 
and from thence is taken by them and 
used in the making of comb. 

Bees are very grateful for assistance in 
filling their hives, and for this purpose a 
piece of clean comb may be given to 
them, but it must be cleverly and neatly 
fastened into the hive or super, otherwise 
they will not use it. 

The honey that bees gather from dif- 
ferent flowers varies very much, both in 
colour and flavour ; and though this is 
not generally observed, because it all be- 
comes mixed in the miscellaneous gather- 
ing from many flowers, yet it is very per- 
ceptible when bees are kept chiefly to one 
sort of flower, as on the moors in Scotland, 
where they can get little else but heather ; 
if it were possible to confine them to a 
bean or clover field, this difference would 
be equally marked. 

The favourite flowers of the bees are 
borage, mignonette, thyme, clover, beans, 
and many of the fruit trees ; also crocuses 
in spring attract a busy multitude ; and 
above all, they seem to have a wonderful 
love for the blossoms of the lime-tree. 
Go some bright summer's day and stand 
beneath the shade of an old lime-tree, 
and you will wonder at the loud, busy 
murmur of the myriad little insects, so 
hard at work and so happy. I like to hear 
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that hum of the bees, as I like to hear a 
busy happy maiden singing over her 
work, and you may be sure — even you 
who are sometimes weary and tired — 
that a busy life is happier, yes, far hap- 
pier, than an idle one. 

But when I am telling of bees, I should 
say, in fairness, that there are some idle 
ones amongst them. Poor fellows ! I 
always pity them ; they are the drones, 
and part of their office is supposed to be 
to keep the hive to a proper temperature, 
by the warmth of their bodies, while the 
other bees are out ; but at the best this is 
but a negative kind of usefulness ! They 
are quite different in appearance from the 
working bee — much larger and darker. 
A well-known writer on bees (Mr. Petti- 
grew) observes : * The great characteristic 
of a drone-bee is his laziness ; he will die 
of want rather than work.' A sad cha- 
racter, truly ! But these poor idle drones 
have a sorrowful ending ; for towards the 
latter part of July, and when the hive is 
getting well stored with comb and honey, 
and full of industrious working-bees, while 
young ones are daily being hatched, and 
all the well-organised work of the hive 
carried on, the bees seem to get tired of 
seeing the drones eating *the honey of 
idleness,' and they set upon them and 
massacre them, and cast them out ; and 
you may see the ground around it strewn 
with their dead bodies. 

In September comes a most interesting 
time for the bee-keeper, for then the rich 
harvest of honey may be gathered, and 
happy are the bees, and happy the bee- 
keeper, where the humane method of 



* supering ' is adopted. This is a plan by 
which the bees are led to fill with honey 
boxes or glasses placed on the hives. 
When these boxes are full, they are care- 
fully removed, leaving the bees in safety 
in their old hive, with sufficient store of 
honey for winter use. 

The method, unfortunately, still too 
often practised by cottagers, of killing 
the bees with brimstone, and then taking 
the honey, is both cruel and wasteful, 
but this plan is gradually being aban- 
doned, as owners of bees find how much 
more profitable the other method is — ^the 
honey selling for a much higher price, and 
the little workers being saved for another 
year. 

After September but little more can be 
done for the bees except to give some 
food, such as barley-sugar or syrup, to 
help the stores left in the hive. 

Last autumn, it having been a very 
rainy season, the bees had not sufficiently 
stored their hives for winter, and I used 
regularly every evening to go and lay a 
stick of barley-sugar at the entrance of 
each hive. I was quite surprised after a 
few evenings to see how quickly the bees 
heard my step as I approached, and came 
buzzing out of the hive on to the feeding- 
board in readiness to be fed. 

Bees are certainly capable of affection 
for those who take care of them and feed 
them — ^as, indeed, I believe every living 
creature is — but they also take violent 
dislikes to certain people, and will attack, 
without apparent cause, any one they 
may dislike. One great secret of gaining 
a bee's affection is attention to clean- 
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liness, and many a poor bee-keeper will 
never approach his bees till after thorough 
ablutions. 

What a host of useful lessons we may 
learn from these little insects ! Even in 
this slight sketch I have endeavoured to 
bring before you some of the valuable 
qualities to be observed in them ; such as 
industry, order, unselfishness, loyalty, love 
to each other, trust for the future ; and 
last, but not least, a love of cleanliness ! 
Let us follow these lessons, nothing doubt- 
ing that we shall find honey in every 
flower, and happiness, if we will seek it, 
in every path of life. G. V. 



CHAPTERS ON PLANTS. 

CHAPTER III.— A BUTTERCUP. 

In my first chapter on plants, I said that 
if it were summer I would tell you to go 
into the fields or the lanes, and pluck some 
flowers there ; that I would then let you 
imto the secret of their lives, and show you 
how they grow, what they have to do, 
and how they do it. 

But now summer has come, and the 
fields and hedges are gorgeously dressed 
with colours, principally with white and 
yellow, which are the prevailing colours 
of the common flowers in spring and 
summer ; these flowers all remind me 
that I ought to do my best to fulfil that 
rather rash promise. The meadoWs, this 
year are quite flooded with that golden 
flower — the conunon buttercup ; I think 
I have never seen it so abundant. There 
is no greater favourite than the buttercup, 
so let us gather one and examine it atten- 



tively. It may be taken as the type of a 
perfect plant, for the buttercup possesses 
all the parts of which a perfect plant is 
made up. I should remind you that in 
gathering your buttercup^ you must not 
only gather the flower^ but you must take 
the plant up by the root, carefully pre- 
serving root and stem, leaf and flower ; 
nor will it do to pull it up by the root, as 
you might say ; you must dig it up, other- 
wise you might break the root and leave 
part of it in the ground. 

Several sorts of buttercup grow in our 
meadows ; the earliest is now nearly over. 
The sort you will nwstly find in flower in 
July is the one we have now gathered, 
and which I am about to describe ; but all 
the sorts are so similar, that my descrip- 
tion will apply well enough to any of them. 

Before we proceed to examine our but- 
tercup, I must say a word about hard and 
strange words, more commonly called 
technical terms. In my former chapters 
I have avoided them as much as possible, 
but some must be learnt if you wish to 
know about plants. These names are 
really not very numerous, and will soon 
become easy and familiar when you have 
applied them to the parts of the plant they 
represent. A carpenter has many strange 
names to learn before he can know his 
trade, and so in all trades. It is the same 
with a sempstress : fdiling, basting, sew- 
ing, stitching, running, herring-boning, 
tucks, gathers, &c., are all so many hard 
names to those who do not use the needle, 
but to you who do, they sound conunon- 
place enough, and you would be ashamed 
not to know what they mean. So it is in 
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the study of plants ; the several parts are 
known by their several names, so you must 
not be alarmed when I use them. 

Now take a rapid glance at the whole 
plant you have gathered. You will readily 
perceive that it is made up of five parts — 
Root, Stem, Leaves, Flower, Fruit : 
the word fruit being used to signify all 
that part — whether eatable or not — which 
contains the seed. The poppy-head, for 
example, when its flower has fallen, is a 
fruit, so is the pod of the bean and of 
the pea. 

We will now take each part of our 
buttercup separately and in order, be- 
ginning with the rooty, which is entirely 
underground, and consists of a number of 
long, coarse, white, taper threads, which, 
though tolerably strong, are easily broken 
in digging up the root. These threads 
are ten or twelve inches long in the butter- 
cup I have now before me, and I had 
considerable trouble in getting up a plant 
with even one of these thread-like roots 
unbroken. Do you ask me why they are 
so long? I answer, because the plant 
lives by its roots, and sends them far 
away to seek moisture, which the root 
sucks up for food. If the soil is dry the 
plant will send out its roots farther and 
wider to find the necessary moisture, and 
the roots will be more numerous ; if it be 
not so, the plant will starve and be small 
and poor. These coarse roots are covered^ 
particularly towards their ends, with many 
finer thread-hke roots — the rootlets — 
which also perform the office of sucking 
up moisture. The moisture is mostly 
taken up by the taper ends of the large 



roots, and of the more delicate rootlets; 
if you were to examine these ends with a 
strong magnifying glass, you would find 
they consist of a thimble-like sheath of 
very delicate structure ; this sheath pro- 
tects the young root as it lengthens by 
growth ; for roots grow in length more 
than in thickness, because they have to 
journey far from home to find food. 

Immediately above the root grows the 
steniy which is upright and altogether 
above ground ; upon this stem giow all 
the remaining parts of the plant, namely : 
the leaves, the flowers, and the fruit. In 
the buttercup the stem is a foot or more 
high ; it is green, almost round, and is 
either smooth or covered with a few fine 
hairs ; it divides upwards into branches, 
which are also nearly upright, and are 
thinner in proportion as they are more 
distant from the root. At the extremity 
of each branch a flower is borne and held 
face upwards to the sky. 

At the base of the stem, close to the 
root, spring numerous deep-green leaves 
on long stalks, or petioles {Jig, i, ^.), these 
leaves are called root-leaves^ to distinguish 
them from those which grow upon the 
stem, which are called stem-lecrves. The 
blackish fibres and hairs which cover the 
bases of the green root-leaves are the re- 
mains of old and decayed ones. The 
stalks of these root-leaves are often curved 
downwards so that the leaves lie flat on 
the ground, thus giving shade to the 
ground under which the roots lie, pro- 
tecting it from the fierce heat of the sun 
which would parch it and deprive the roots 
of the necessary moisture. 
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The upper expanded part of the leaf is 
called the blade of the kaf. In our but- 
tercup it is divided into three to five deep 
segments {Jig. \,d), which segments are 



Leaf of ■ baUHCup ; a, the eipanded put or Made ; 
b, Itae leafstalk or pcliole. 

also divided into lobes (or divisions). The 
leaves on the stem have shorter stalks, 
and the upper ones have commonly no 
stalk, in which case they axe termed 
sessile (sitting) leaves. 

The leaves have a most important office 
to perform. The moisture, and all that is 
sucked up by the roots, is carried by the 
steminto the expanded leaves, where, being 
exposed to the air and light, it is by these 
changed into the juices which are peculiar 
to the plant. Thus the leaves of our 
crowfoot prepare an acrid aad poisonous 
juice, which is carried into every part of 
the plant, and the whole plant becomes 
acrid and poisonous. If you deprive the 



plant of its leaves, it will wither and 
ultimately die ; hence the great import- 
ance of carefully protecting the leaves 
of our fruit-trees, which cannot produce 
fruit without them ; and in all cases, 
if we wish a plant to thrive, we must 
take as much care of its leaves as we 
should of its roots, both being most essen- 
tial for the production of flowers or fruit. 
The uppermost and smaller leaves, which 
usually grow at the base of the fliwer- 
Stalks, are called tracts. 

We have examined root, stem, and 
leaves, and now come to the flower ] it con- 
sists of four separate parts : calyx,corolla, 
stamens, and pistil. We will take them in 
order ; and as most flowers are made up 
of these four parts, it is well worth your 
while to know their names and under- 
stand how to apply them, because, by so 
doing, you will readily understand the way 
in which all flowers are constructed, for 
' all are built on the same plan, but with 
wonderful variety.' 

The stalk which supports the flower is 
termed the peduncle {a, fig. 3). 

Outside, and underneath' the bright yel- 
low leaves of the flower, are five smaller, 
greenish-yellow leaves- {Jig. 2, c) ; these 
leaves, taken together form the calyx, and 
each leaf taken separately is called asepal; 
there are five of these, so the calyx con- 
sists of five sepals. These sepals are hol- 
lowed above, somewhat like a spoon, they 
are, therefore, concave ; they are smooth 
inside, and hairy outside. If you examine 
a young flower-bud before it has opened, 
you will find it completely covered by the 
sepals, which are glued together by their 
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edges, thus perfectly protecting all the more 
delicate parts of the flower contained within 
them, somewhat in a similar manner in 
which we saw that bud scales protect the 
young leaves within them. Next to the 
calyx is a circle of live bright yellow 
leaves, which together form the corolla, 
and each leaf taken separately is called a 
petal {fig. 2, b). You will observe that 
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each petal is attached by its base, not over 
each sepal, but between two sepals. The 
petals of the corolla are placed so as to 
form a cup, within which the remaining 
parts of the flower are arranged. The 
petals are bright and polished above, but 
dull beneath ; their polished surfaces 
doubtless attract insects to the honey 
which it is the oflice of the petal to form 
at their base, where it is contained be- 



hind a little yellow flap or scale, see at b 
{fig. 2), on the left hand. So, besides 
pleasing the eye by its bright colour, the 
corolla performs the office of protector to 
the tenderer, or more important parts of 
the flower within, and it also secretes 
honey, which is gathered by the bees, and 
is stored in our beehives. 

Next to the corolla are the stamens, one 
of which is represented at rf {fiff- 2); they 
are very numerous in the buttercup, and 
situated in a ring which carries both the 
calyx and corolla. When the flower 
first opens, they appear like a crowd 
of small, yellow, grooved knobs, perched 
each on the top of a short thread-like 
stalk. Each knob together with its stalk, 
is called a stamen; the knob is termed 
the anther, the stalk is called i'a.e filament. 
Soon after the opening of the flower, two 
slits will be found in the knob, one on 
either side of the groove. The knob is 
hollow and filled with a quantity of tine 
yellow dust, which escapes from the slits. 
This dust is the pollen, the use of which 
I shall presently tell you. In the centre 
of the flower, and surrounded by the 
stamens, you will find another crowd of 
little bodies, which are represented at e, 
fig. 2, these are the carpels. Each carpel 
consists of three parts ; 1st, the rounded 
part, or ovary; this is hollow and contains 
the seed, which in the young state is 
called the ovule (or little egg) ; the sides 
of the carpel are very transparent, so that 
through them you can easily see the seed, 
which appears as a roundish body at the 
bottom of the carpel ; 2nd, the curved- 
like portion above the ovary ; this is the 
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style ; 3rd, the upper part and shining 
tip of the style, this is the stigma. 
Whether the ovule grows into a perfect 
seed, or remains imperfect, withers, and 
dies, depends entirely upon the yellow 
dust or pollen already spoken of. When 
the flower is fully ripe, and the dust 
escapes from the anthers, more or less of 
it is likely to fall upon the stigma ; if no 
dust or pollen falls upon the stigma, the 
ovule ceases to grow, it withers and dies, 
and no seed is formed ; if some of the 
dust falls upon the stigma, the ovule 
becomes fertile, it grows and forms a 
perfect seed. It is necessary that when 
the dust falls upon the stigma, it shall 
remain there, and to ensure this, nature 
has provided that the stigma shall secrete 
a sticky gum, which causes the dust to 
adhere. The yellow pollen grains can 
with the naked eye easily be seen thus 
sticking to the stigma. As the seed grows 
the whole carpel grows, but the calyx, 
the corolla, and the stamens, having per- 
formed their functions, and being no longer 
of any service, fall off. The carpels, when 
fully grown, form a compact round 
prickly head, which no doubt is very 
familiar to most of you. The carpel is 
not the seed, though it is often called 
so ; the seed is a roundish body con- 
tained within the carpel, and, when ripe, 
may be easily taken out of it. The 
carpel merely forms a protecting covering, 
and to this end it ultimately thickens 
and becomes dry and hard. The larger 
portion of the seed is made up of 
albumen^ which is the baby food for 
the young buttercup, upon which the 



young plant lives when it first grows from 
the seed. Thus you see the butter- 
cup makes the same provision for its 
young progeny as the wheat plant does. 
The embryo or young baby buttercup 
may be found within, and at the bottom 
of the seed ; it is very minute, but with a 
strong magnifying glass you can see that 
it is made up of two seed leaves, a seed 
bud, and a seed root. The buttercup is a 
net-vein, so it has two seed leaves, it is 
otherwise formed similarly to the embryo 
of the wheat. 

The buttercup belongs to a large family 
of plants having similar characters, and 
to this, — which is usually known as the 
Crowfoot family, — belong the Peony, the 
Marsh Marigold, the Anemone, and the 
Hellebore. All these, and indeed, the 
whole of the family, are distinguished by 
numerous and separate stamens, and by 
numerous and separate carpels. If you see 
a plant with its parts thus arranged, you 
may be quite sure it belongs to the Crow- 
foot tribe; that however beautiful its 
flowers may be, the plant is a poisonous 
one, and that it would dangerous to eat 
any portion of it, especially the seeds. 

Did you ever think there could be so 
much to say about a buttercup ? 

F. TOWNSEND. 

* Nothing can work me damage except 
myself; the harm that I sustain I carry 
about with me, and never am a real 
sufferer but by my own fault.' — From 
St. Bernard. 

* If you would not be known to have 
done anything, never do it.' 
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GOD'S JEWELS. 

* They shall be mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that 
day when I make up myjeweh ; and I will spare them, 
as a man spareth his own son that servcth him.' Mai. 

• • • 

in 17. 

Gathered from all places where now they are 
dispersed, drawn from the obscurity wherein they 
now are hid, purified from all that now dims their 
brightness, ' they shall be Mine in the day that I 
make up My jewels.' Many a lowly one, that 
now hrrdly dares to take the humblest place 
amongst the company of the faithful here, shall 
be set that day as a gem in his Saviour's crown ; 
many a heart, sad now, because of the difficulties 
of the way, shall that day rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. How much it should 
change our estimate of things here, to consider 
these words. The world lavishes its wealth upon 
whatever pleases the eye or catches the fancy — 
upon things which perish in the using, and great 
store of such are laid up, and then their owners 
call themselves rich, and are envied for what they 
have thus gathered. But God's treasures are far 
other than these. His jewels are men — men 
whom He has called, redeemed, cleansed, purified, 
and who are soon to be brought forth before all, 
as the richest and choicest amongst all His pos- 
sessions. 

Meantime, while there is a most glorious bright- 
ness shed upon that company who are called the 
jewels of God, we, knowing how we are here com- 
passed with infirmity — so weak, so unworthy, so 
little deserving of anything at God's hands — 
might turn away almost despairing, as if these 
promises were not meant for us. But God, as if 
seeing that the very fulness of His promises 
awakens in every humble heart a keener sense of 
its own unworthiness, has graciously met such 
questionings. ' And I will spare them, as a man 
spareth his own son that serveth him.' 

Here then, is our comfort. Have we indeed 
given purselves to God ? Can we call upon Him 
who is the Searcher of hearts to witness that we 
are, though in much weakness and through many 



infirmities, yet really evermore striving to serve 
Him? Then, if so, we have here for ourselves 
His promise. He will not be extreme to mark 
what we have done amiss. As a father spares the 
son' who loves him, so will He spare us. We 
shall be upheld by the strength which God has 
promised, and guided according to His own 
blessed word ; and whatever lies between us and 
our heavenly home, however weary the way, or 
dangerous to travel, we shall arrive at last ; and 
through the merit of our only Lord, and brought 
nigh* by the blood of the everlasting covenant, we 
shall have an abundant entrance administered to 
us into the palace of the King of kings, where we 
shall be His in the dav that He makes up His 
jewels. T. V. F:* 



BIBLE LESSON : 
THE GIFTS OF THE WISE MEN. 

As the work of the Girls' Friendly Society now 
includes so many Bible Classes, it has been thought 
that a series of sketches for Bible lessons such as the 
following, might be acceptable to those engaged in 
teaching such classes. They can be drawn out further 
and divided, if wbhed, into more than one lesson. . 

[Subject.] 

HO W WE CAN OFFER THE GIFTS 

OF THE MAGI TO GOD. 

(Matt. ii. i-ii.) 

I . — In traduction . 

The close connexion between the gifts of God 
and the return gifts of man. 

Basis. Common instinct of gratitude. Reci- 
procity between God and man. Free grace of 
God in gift of Christ. Then folLws acceptance, 
of free gifts of man. 

* A sad pleasure accompanies the insertion, in the 
Magazine of our Society, of these beautiful words by 
one whose voice was, for so long, a ' voice of comfort ' 
in the Church. The 'Girls' Friendly Society' was 
from its commencement a subject of the deepest interest 
to him, and we owe much of its present success to his 
counsels, his exertions, and) above all, to his prayers. — 
M. E. T. 
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Sore feeling often caused by charity may be 
removed by return of kindness. 

Generosity of Grod in removing this by accept- 
ance of our gifts and our help. His goodness in 
leaving us something that He does not tcike^ but 
pUows us to offer — oiur wills. He gives us free 
grace that we may offer Him free will. 

Of our free will we can offer him the gifts of the 
Magi — Loyalty, Thanksgiving, Submission. 

n. — Before considering the gifts, consider what 
gave the remarkable character to the gifts — the 
type of men who offered them. 

About the time of the birth of Christ. Wise 
men gazing up into heaven in a distant country. 
In the East, stars much observed. Skies clear. 
Moon looking like round ball, not flat surface as 
with us. In Chaldaea stars received names — 
Orion's Girdle, Pleiades, Great Bear, Little Bear. 
Suddenly wise men see a star they had never seen 
before. Holy Scripture does not specify how they 
knew that the star would lead them to Christ. 
We can only gather that God taught them by His 
secret, personal revelation in their souls that it 
would lead them to their Lord. 

III. — ^They set forth immediately. 

This brings us to the first of the three lessons 
taught by the wise men — Promptitude. 

They set off immediately. No delay. No 
hesitation about difficulties. Promises in holy 
Scripture to promptitude : ' To-day, if ye will 
hear,' &c. God's call may never be repeated. 
The Magi set off promptly on their journey, 
believing that He who had called them by the star 
would lead them to their Saviour. He will do the 
same to us, if we answer His call promptly. The 
call and the grace come together. No grace 
to-morrow for to-day's call. 

Describe journey. 

Not six days, but probably a whole year's 
journey. Long and weary. Past broad Euphrates. 
Dreary, sandy desert. Parthian arrows. Deep 
rivers. Steep mountains. 

Length of time for faith to wait, only sustained 
by the call. 

Compare details with the Christian's journey. 



Rivers of sorrow. Arrows of temptation. Hills 
of difficulty. Sand — common worries of daily 
life. Hence, — 

IV. — Second lesson — Perseverance. 

Many begin, but drop on the roadside. 

v.— Third lesson— Faith. 

Place. — Not in a grand palace, but in a common 
working man's home. 

Person. — Not a learned man. (These Magi 
learned men, and doubtless despised ignorant 
Jews.) But instead of palace or learning, a 
Jewish maiden and a little baby. 

Did their faith foil, as ours does when God 
sends us different answers from what we expect ? 

No. They fell down and worshipped Him. 
'Wiffa promptitude in obeying the call, their per- 
severance in continuing the search, had drawn 
down from God the crowning grace of faith to 
discern their Lord and Saviour. 

Draw out this lesson. 

So at the end of our journey, if we obey the call 
promptly, follow it up perseveringly, shall we see, 
not by faith only, but by sight, ' the King in His 
beauty, and the land which is very far off.' The 
Magi fell down and worshipped the King in His 
poverty, and offered him their 

VI. — Gifts — Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh : 
Loyalty, Thanksgiving, and Submission ! 
Practical Drift of Lesson. 

How can we offer the gifts of the Magi to 
Christ ? 

Gold, Loyalty. 

By acknowledging Christ as King, not only in 
our hearts, but in our lives. King in the kitchen. 
King in the workshop. King in the laundry. Work 
done for the King done thoroughly. ' Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth,' &c. Common work done 
for Him, gold to offer to the King. 

Frankincense, Thanksgiving. 

Praise, offering, highest part of worship. Wor- 
ship, in its true sense, consists of praise and offo*- 
ing. Note parts of Prayer-book which contain 
praise. Te Deum, Benedicite, &c. Thanks- 
giving for small mercies. Above all, the Eucha- 
rist. Sacrifice of praise in Christ to God. 
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Myrrh, Submission. 

Perfect submission, even unto death, including 
all suffering of body and sorrow of mind. Dis- 
appointment, poverty, dulness, loneliness. All 
raised into offering of myrrh unto the King by the 
offering of the will in them. Lord, I bear them 
for Thy sake. 

Thus, in all circumstances of life, even in the 
hour of death, we can offer one or other of the 
gifts of the Magi to Grod, because we can offer a 
willing death to Him ; and He, who offered His 
own gift unto God, will accept ours, and receive 
us up into His kingdom of exceeding great joy. 

C. £. S. 



NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

III.— SASCHA, A RUSSIAN SERF. 

There is no doubt that Sascha was born, and 
had parents like other people ; but where she 
was bom, and who were her parents, I am quite 
at a loss to say, as she has not the least idea of it 
herself. Her mistress told me that she was given 
to her by her uncle, on her tenth birthday.- I 
dare say you think that Sascha is probably the 
name of a dog or a cat, but you are mistaken ; 
Sascha was then a girl of fourteen, and is now an 
old woman, and what I am writing about her is 
quite true. 

At the time when Sascha first came to live with 
her present mistress, all the servants, peas^ts, 
and poor working-classes who were living in 
Russia were serfs or slaves ; they belonged to 
their masters or mistresses just the same as their 
horses and cows did, and could be sold or given 
away just like animals. They were often cruelly 
treated, for their owners had a right to do with 
them as they thought fit ; and it was no uncom- 
mon thing for a poor serf to be beaten or starved 
to death, whose only fault was ignorance or 
declining strength. Sascha was more fortimate 
than most of the serfs, for at the early age of 
fourteen she became the property of a little 
Russian girl whose maid she was, and who 
treated her with consideration and kindness. 



She had good warm clothes to wear in the winter, 
and sufficient to eat, which were rare things with 
most serfs, and her childhood passed happily in 
the service of her young mistress. She then lived 
in the south of Russia, where the summer is long 
and very warm. For weeks together the sky is 
of a cloudless blue, in which the sun seems to 
hang like a golden ball ; the most beautiful 
flowers grow there, and delicious fruits ripen in 
the glowing heat of the sun. Their winter is 
colder than ours, but it is much shorter than in 
the north of Russia. In St. Petersburg there is 
snow and ice during six months of the year, and 
even longer sometimes. 

Years passed by, and Sascha's mistress mar- 
ried, and went to live with her husband in a 
town much farther north, where her maid, who 
had now grown into a woman, accompanied her. 
Sascha took leave of the spot which had been 
her home for so many happy years with a very 
heavy heart. She had no idea what sort of a 
place she was going to ;.she only knew that the 
winter was long and cold, and that she must part 
from all the dear friends of her youth. Then 
came the long tedious journey, in which they 
travelled a great many days in a very uncomfort- 
able carriage, over very bad roads, for there were 
no railways in Russia in those days. Sascha 
thought she must be travelling to the North 
Pole, so long did the journey seem; and the 
country through which they passed was often so 
cheerless and desolate, that the poor woman's 
heart sank within her: Sometimes they passed 
the estate of some rich Russian nobleman, but 
even this looked wild and uncultivated ; the large 
ungainly mansion, more like a fortified castle, 
stood out from amongst the wretched wooden 
hovels of the serfs, before the doors of which 
played half-naked children, or rather little savages, 
who ran and hid themselves on the approach of 
strangers, and peered out from their hiding- 
places with their unwashed faces and uncombed 
hair. The fields were literally sown with stones. 
many of them huge blocks, amongst which a 
miserable crop of rye sprang up in scant patches. 
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Sometimes their road lay through miles of forest, 
where the dark pine-trees reared their heads, and 
where the prowling wolf had his lair ; but this 
was summer time, and travellers had little to fear 
from those cowardly animals, who never attack 
men except in large bands, and in the depth of 
winter when food is scarce. But the longest 
joiUTiejt has an end, and at last they arrived at 
the little town which was to be their future home. 

At first Sascha was very unhappy, for in this 
part of Russia the servants and peasantry spoke 
Estonian, which is one of the many Russian 
dialects, and she could neither understand them, 
nor could they understand her ; and as she now 
had the management of the housekeeping, and 
had all the marketii^ to do, I am quite at a loss 
to think how she managed. And yet she did 
manage, and even succeeded in making excellent 
bargains. 

And thus years passed over, and Sascha's mis- 
tress had grown-up sons and daughters, to all of 
whom the faithful old servant was sincerely 
attached. Were any of them ill, she niursed 
them, and sat by their bed all night after her hard 
day's work, and was as cheerful and bright next 
morning as if she had slept on the softest of beds. 

At last a great day arrived for Russia* The 
present Emperor» Alexander II., sent out a 
decree that there were to be no more serfs in 
his dominions, but that all his subjects were to 
be free. What a happy day that was for the 
poor oppressed serfs ! Nothing was to be seen 
but happy faces, and great rejoicings took place 
all over Russia. But many of these poor creatures 
who had been allowed to grow up like wild 
beasts, and quite untaught, did not know how 
to make use of their freedom, and went about 
the country doing mischief, and refusing to work. 
Some of them thought that the emperor intended 
to keep them in idleness all their days, and that 
they should live like their masters ; but they soon 
discovered that this was not the case, which made 
them grow quite furious. 

The noblemen to whom they had belonged 
were in despair ; their com was spoiling on the 



fields for want of labourers to cut it, and many 
of the Russian estates were for a time completely 
neglected and deserted. Bitterly did the land- 
owners blame the emperor for his magnanimity. 
But this state of things could not last, and in 
course of time the more respectable of the Rus- 
sian labourers, who did not wish to lead the life 
of vagabonds, saw the necessity of working in 
order to support themselves and their families ; 
and after the first excitement had subsided, they 
either returned to their former masters for a 
moderate wage or sought work elsewhere. 

Sascha had also heard a great deal about the 
eniancipation of the serfs, and of the great 
festivities which were to take place ; and when 
the great day arrived she put on her smartest 
gown, and tied a bright yellow silk handkerchief 
on to her head, as is the fashion with Russian 
maid-servants, to attend the thanksgiving service 
in the Russian synagogue. Before leaving the 
house, she went to kiss her mistress' hand, which 
is the custom of the country ; but her mistress 
detained her, and thanking her for her many 
years' faithful service, she explained to her that 
she was now her own mistress to go where she 
liked. Strange to say, Sascha had never thought 
that being free meant ceasing to belong to some 
one ; and instead of filling her with joy, this news 
filled the poor woman's heart with terror and 
grief. She thought she should have to leave her 
dear . mistress, which to her seemed the greatest 
misfortune that could happen to her, and cover- 
ing her face with her hands she burst into tears. 
' Oh ! my dear mistress,' she cried, 'do not send 
me away from you ; let me be your poor serf as 
I was before. I have no one in the world but you; 
where shall I go if you send me from you ?' 

' I do not mean to send you away, my faithful 
Sascha,' exclaimed her mistress ; 'I would only 
explain that I have no longer any right to keep 
you if you should wish to go, but will be only too 
glad to retain so good a servant. Now I shall 
pay you a wage of three roubles a month, and 
you can continue in my service and be my right 
hand as you have always been.' 
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Sascha's face had brightened on hearing her 
mistress's words until wages were mentioned, and 
she insisted on serving without wages ; she could 
not bear the idea of any change, and earnestly 
entreated to be allowed to remain as she had 
been before. It was in vain that her mistress 
explained to her the value and advantages of 
money, and that she would put what she did not 
require into the savings' bank for her. Sascha, 
who yielded so gladly to every wish of her mis- 
tress, was- obstinate in this : ' She did not need 
money, and had no one to save for ; ' and as she 
seemed so unhappy about it, her mistress was 
obliged to yield to her wishes. 

When I first made Sascha's acquaintance, she 
was already a very old woman and full of aches 
and pains, yet I never heard her complain, and 
she was as active as she had been in her best 
years. She was always the last to go to bed, and 
the first to rise in the morning. I used some- 
times to wonder whether she went to bed at all, 
for I have heard her stirring at almost all hours. 
She is quite famous for making cakes, and all 
kinds of good things ; and whenever there is a 
wedding or a birthday party at the house of any 
of her mistress's friends, Sascha is invariably to 
be found at the head of the baking department. 
Sascha is a very religious woman, and never 
misses going to church once a week ; I believe 
if that had been denied her she would have lost 
her cheerfulness for the whole week, for going to 
church seemed to refresh and strengthen her. 
She belongs to the Greek Church, which is the 
universal church in Russia. 

There are many rites and ceremonies in the 
Greek Church, and a great many holidays or 
feast-days which are celebrated with great pomp; 
but the greatest of all is at Easter. Long before 
sunrise the bells begin to ring, and this ringing 
continues all the Easter week, with the exception 
of a few hours in the night. There are no 
regular bell-ringers employed for the purpose, 
but any of the male congregation who feel dis- 
posed take their turn ; and the harder and longer 
they pull, the nearer to heaven they believe them- 



selves to be. The day before Easter there is a 
great egg-dyeing in every Russian house, and the 
Russians are well skilled in it. These eggs play 
a great part in the Easter solemnities. From 
early morning till sunset the Russians go about 
from house to house amongst their friends, carry- 
ing dyed eggs, and everyone to whom they 
present an ^gg with the words, ' Christ is %risen !' 
must submit to be kissed on both cheeks, no 
matter to what station of life he may belong. 

Easter day is a most trying one to persons of 
high station who have a great many people under 
them, but to none more than to officers of high 
rank in the army. From an early hour in the 
Dooming they are obliged to stand, dressed in 
their gala regimentals, to receive the kisses and 
congratulations, not only of their private staff of 
servants, which is numerous enough in Russia, 
but of every individual man in their army. Many 
of them dread this operation so much that they 
keep their room on Easter day and feign illness ; 
in such case, the officer next in rank is obliged to 
take the place of his superior, and submit to be 
kissed for a number of hours with the best grace 
possible. The emperor himself is not exempt ; 
and thousands of his subject:* of all ranks flock 
to the winter palace to kiss his hands ; nobles 
and courtiers he receives with a kiss on each 
cheek. Masters and mistresses of large estab- 
lishments receive their numerous domestics in like 
manner, even to the wild-looking, unshaven fellow 
who sweeps the dirt before their door. 

Sascha is very ignorant ; she can neither read 
nor write, nor does she know anything of the 
world she lives in. When she saw me for the 
first time, and heard that I was English, she 
observed me curiously for some time, shaking her 
head repeatedly as if something was puzzling 
her ; long after I had forgotten her, on looking 
up I was startled to meet a pair of wondering 
eyes watching me from the door. She afterwards 
expressed herself much disappointed in me, in- 
deed for some time she could scarcely be per- 
suaded that I was not an impostor. That my 
skin should be of the same colour as hers, and 
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that I should eat with a knife and fork like a 
Russian, were things quite incomprehensible to 
her. 

During the long winter evenings, Sascha sits 
at her spinning-wheel and spins ; she has spun 
a great deal in her day, but now her sight begins 
to fail, and the rheumatism plagues her ; very 
soon the wheel will be put away in a corner, and 
Sascha will spin no more, for she will have gone 
to that happy land where all labours cease. She 
is ready when the call comes, and looks forward 
to her near approaching end with calm serenity ; 
she feels herself declining daily, and has but one 
regret, that of leaving the mistress whom she 
loves before all else on earth. Death has no 
terrors to her, for she knows that she has com- 
pleted the task which He had given her to do, 
that her Saviour died for her, and living or dying 
has the perfect certainty of a joyful resurrection. 

And now I think I have told you enough of 
Sascha to show you how noble and beautiful 
even the humblest life may be made where there is 
a sincere wish to do right. Bom a serf, ignorant, 
poor, despised, yet she has gained all worth 
striving for in this world, — the love of all who 
knew her here below, and more than all, the hope 
of an immortal crown in the kingdom of God. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Hugh Crichtons Romance, by Christabel R. 
Coleridge (Macmillan, 3 vols.), is a novel, but a 
novel so pure of tone and high of purpose, that it 
can be nothing but beneficial to a girl in any class 
of society, while the romance of the plot and the 
touch of Italian colouring, give charm and interest. 
If we wish to keep trashy fiction from our girls, 
we must give them better. Ft is by feeding the 
imaginative appetite of the young with whole- 
some food, not by starving it altogether, that we 
shall train the healthy mind. 

A Faithful Servant, by M. E. Townsend 

(Hatchards) is No. V. of a series of 'Stories 

for our Girls, by Friendly Writers,' of which the 

'-'ject is mainly to contribute that innocent and 



healthy amusement which in our Magazine is 
somewhat subordinated to instruction. The 
'faithful servant,' faithful in word and deed, is 
happy in having her simple story so touchingly 
set forth, that her quiet light may shine before 
many a fellow-handmaid. The whole series, — 
well got-up little pamphlets, of the reasonable 
price of threepence each, — will be found suitable 
for distribution in the kitchen or cottage, often 
also in the workroom and parlour. 

Lays for the Little Ones, by Mrs. Talbot Baker 
(Amy Marryat), (Hatchards). A collection of 
sweet verses, fitted for such little ones as are 
being trained to value their rich inheritance of the 
kingdom. The poetical ring and tender grace of 
these little poems remind us of Mrs. Alexander. 

Thoughts in Verse far the Hard-working and 
Suffering ; Household Verses ; and Church Bells 
(Macintosh). All by the same author, now, alas 1 
no more among us, are little books, hardly more 
than tracts, which should be in the hands of 
every district visitor. Those who do not know 
them will thank us for this introduction to poems, 
— for they have the true poetical ring, — which 
may become helpful friends in many an hour of 
loneliness or trial. 



Notices to Correspondents. 
Under this head, the Editor will be glad to 
reply to any inquiries which may be put to her 
by readers of the Magazine, arising from need of 
help in their studies or of a friendly word of 
counsel in a difficulty. Such communications to be 
addressed to Mrs. ferome Mercier, Hanwell, W. 
MSS. must be accompanied with stamps if their 

return is desired, in case of non-acceptance. 
Declined with thanks : Self 
Louie. — The answers to the Test Questions which 
will be given in the October Number, must be 
sent to the Editor of Friendly Leaves. 
Z>.-^.— Gresley's work on the English Church 
will give you a clear idea of the principles 
which you wish to have explained. 
Annie. — Fresh air, cold water, wholesome and 
regular diet, are often the best cure for depres- 
sion in young teachers, who are apt to neglect 
these requisites to bodily and mental health. 
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AUTUMN LESSONS. 

Have you ever learnt the lessons of 
autumn ? Have you observed how God 
provides for the wants of all His crea- 
tures? — hay 'and other fodder for the 
cattle ; com and fruits for us ; berries and 
scarlet hips for the birds — for even they 
have their harvest, though they do not 
* gather it into bams.' 

And you, dear young people for whom 
our magazine is written, what are you lay- 
ing up in these your bright young days ? 
By and by will come your autumn, yes, 
and winter too. What are you gathering 
for them, and what shall you have to show 
at the great harvest, when the angels 
reap ? Any store of unselfish love ? any 
stock of patience ? any fruits of peace and 
joy, and gentleness and forbearance? 
When the end comes, even what you have 
diligently gathered will seem small and 
poor, but you will take it — will you not ? 
— straight to the Lord of the harvest, ask- 
ing Him to accept it only for the sake of 
His great love ? M. E. T. 



HARVEST SONG. 

Hey for the harvest of golden grain I 
Hey for the sunshine after the rain ! 



The waving fields for the sickle keen, 
The scattered ears for the poor to glean, 
The promise fulfilled of all the year 
In the harvest home with its mirth and cheer. 

Chorus : 

Let us rejoice while yet we may. 
Though winter comes on his dreary way. 

Aye, and another harvest-eve. 

For those who laugh and for those who grieve. 

Is drawing near while we hold our breath 

And the sickle gleams in the hands of death. 

Slowly and surely it comes to all, 

And the wheat and the tares alike must fall. 

Chorus : 

Oh ! let us pray that we all may come 

To the feast of the one great Harvest-Home. 

A. M. Browne. 



HARVEST-TIME AT AGSDON. 

CHAPTER I. 

I WONDER whether you have ever been to 
Agsdon, reader ?■ 

It is one of the prettiest villages in 
the western part of England, with a long 
line of high brown hills on one side of 
it, woods on another side, and on the 
other two sides corn-fields and pastures 
stretching far away — as far as you can 
see — except that just on the horizon 
where the earth and sky seem to touch 
each other, and where the sun goes down 
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in summer time among the red and 
purple clouds, you can see a little bit of 
the wide ocean, looking like a silver line. 

There are several nice farms at Ags- 
don, with pretty farm-houses and neat 
buildings ; and there is a new white Rec- 
tory, with a large garden all ablaze in 
harvest- time with scarlet geraniums and 
other bright flowers ; and there is a hand- 
some school built of grey stone, and that 
has its garden and bright flowers too. 
But the most beautiful thing in Agsdon 
is the church. For a long time it was 
sadly out of repair, and sadly desolate 
and untidy — not at all like what God's 
house ought to be ; but three years before 
the time I am going to tell you of, Mr. 
Clair the clergyman, and the farmers of 
Agsdon, made up their minds that a suffi- 
cient amount of money should be raised, 
and that the church should be repaired. 

It took two years to do it ; but now 
that it is done, it well repays the time, 
and cost, and trouble. It is full of new 
oak seats, all low and open, looking as if 
they were really made to kneel down and 
worship God in, instead of the old square 
boxes there used to be, which were much 
too convenient to go to sleep in. The 
floor is made of tiles, with pretty patterns 
on them, and all the windows in the 
chancel are of painted glass ; so in even- 
ing service in summer-time the sunshine 
comes in among the boys, as they stand 
there singing, with all sorts of bright 
colours mixed with it. 

In the churchyard, on most of the 
graves there are flowers now — bright ge- 
raniums and roses in summer, and other 



kinds of flowers too ; flowers that die 
away in the winter and grow again in the 
spring. The Agsdon people like those 
kinds of flowers ; they seem to remind 
them that those they have loved and 
cared for, who lie so quietly in the church- 
yard now, will awake and live again 
some day, when God pleases, like the 
flowers do. 

It was a hot Sunday in July — one of 
those hot Sundays when there are no 
clouds in the sky, and the sun seems as 
if it must scorch everything up. It was 
the last day of the Sunday-school in 
Agsdon for six weeks, for the corn had 
ripened into a bright gold-colour out in 
the flelds, and the Sunday-school was 
always closed in harvest. 

On this particular afternoon there was 
a good attendance — about forty boys in 
the boys* room, and fifty girls in the girls' 
room ; they were all rather fidgety and 
restless, for it was very hot in the school- 
rooms, and some of them had begun 
their harvest-work in the week before, 
and so they were tired and weary. At 
Agsdon they went to afternoon school at 
two o'clock, and remained till half-past 
three, for there was no afternoon service ; 
they went to church at half-past six in the 
evening instead. At three o'clock Mr. 
Clair, the clergyman, always went to 
the boys' room, and Mrs. Clair to the 
girls' room. They were quite old people, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clair. Mr. Clair had white 
hair and a white beard, and Mrs. Clair's 
hair had turned very grey too. 

It wanted a quarter to three on this 
afternoon I am telling you of, and as 
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lessons were finished, and I suppose the 
master and mistress were tired, as well as 
the boys and girls, there was a good deal 
of talk going on here and there in a low 
tone, while they waited for the clergyman 
and his wife. 

Harry Howard — the eldest boy in the 
school, and the top boy in the first class — 
was deep in talk with his neighbour about 
a certain Frank Payne, who had lived in 
Agsdon, and belonged to the school till 
two or three years ago, when he had gone 
to London to make his fortune, as he 
said. 

Everybody had liked Frank Payne, for 
he was very good-tempered and obliging, 
always ready to do a good turn to his 
neighbours ; and he was pleasant-looking 
too, and a boy of pleasant manners. I 
believe when he went to London every- 
body in Agsdon hoped that he would 
make his fortune; and according to the 
letters he wrote when he first went, there 
seemed every chance of it, for he got 
plenty of work, and wrote as if he did it 
too. 

But lately nobody had heard anything 
of him, for all the Paynes had gone to 
London with him, and he gave up writing 
to his friends ; nobody had heard any- 
thing at least, till the week before this 
particular Sunday ; and then on the Fri- 
day, a neighbour of Harry's mother had 
received a letter from Frank, asking if 
she would give him board and lodging for 
the harvest. He thought he should like 
to come and harvest at Agsdon, he said. 
The woman — her name was Mrs. Jones — 
wrote to say that she would take him, for, 



as I have told you, everybody liked 
Frank Payne, and so ever since Friday 
the Agsdon people had been talking about 
him and his coming. 

The Sunday scholars were talking of 
him now, and some of their words called 
a blush to the cheek of Harry Howard's 
sister Mary, a pretty girl of nineteen, who 
taught the little ones. 

Frank had seemed to admire her 
much, but she had good reason to 
believe that he had forgotten all about 
her, for he had not written or taken 
any notice for more than two years; 
so her mother had told her, and she had 
told herself that she must try to forget 
all about him too; and when James 
Scarsdale, another Agsdon man, had 
asked her if she would be his wife, she 
had said, * Yes,' and they were only wait- 
ing till they had laid by enough savings 
to furnish their house comfortably. 

* Frank Payne is ten times better-look- 
ing than Jim Scarsdale,' muttered some of 
the girls, and some more of them assented ; 
* Yes, they were sure he was.' 

And then Mrs. Clair came in, and there 
was perfect silence in a moment. 

Meanwhile Mr. Clair had gone to the 
boys' room, and there was perfect silence 
there too as soon as they caught sight of 
his white hair in the porch. He laid 
aside his hat and stick, and then came 
forward and spoke, — 

* Boys, it is the last Sunday before 
harvest— a very hot afternoon — and I 
know that some of you have begun 
harvest-work, and are tired. I am going 
to let you out half-an-hour sooner than 
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usual, that is at least if you like. Those 
who like to go hold up their hands.' 

Forty eager hands were held up di- 
rectly. Mr. Clair smiled. 

* I should have done the same sixty 
years ago,' he said. * You shall go, boys ; 
but one word first. You are going into the 
thick of your work to-morrow ; you are 
going to gather in the corn, which God in 
His mercy has given us, and to help your 
fathers and mothers to lay by a little 
store of earnings to be useful to them in 
the hard winter. Remember that the corn 
is as much God's gift to us as if we had 
never sown it, for it would not have grown 
if He had not made it grow ; and re- 
member that those earnings of yours are 
as much His gift as if you did not work 
for them, for you could not work if He 
did not give you health and strength. 
You won't have so many things to re- 
mind you about God in harvest-time as 
you do at other times ; there will be no 
daily school, with the daily lesson about 
God ; no lessons out of God's Book to 
get ready for Sunday-school ; but don't 
forget God. Don't forget to go to His 
church on Sundays, and don't forget your 
prayers on week-days ; if you are ever so 
tired, say a few words to God before you 
go to bed at night ; if you are ever so 
late in the morning, say a few words to 
Him before you go to work. You can't 
keep right of yourselves, and if you don't 
ask God to help you, you are sure to go 
wrong. And there are plenty of tempta- 
tions even in the harvest-fields : there is 
swearing, there isjying, and there is drink. 
If you are ever so hot and thirsty, boys, 



don't take the least drop too much ; the 
very least drop too much is a very great 
sin. Remember, it was promised for you 
at your baptism that you should give up 
all sin, and you are bound to keep that 
promise ; and remember that there is 
coming a greater harvest than all at the 
end of the world, when the reapers shall 
be the angels; and there will be two 
crops to be gathered in then — the wheat 
to be put into the barn ; tjie tares to be 
burned in the fire. And you know that 
when our Lord speaks of wheat. He 
means those people who have loved Him, 
and have done as He told them ; and when 
He speaks of tares, He means those who 
have forgotten all about Him. Remember 
that we can only hope to be among the 
wheat if we love our Lord so much that 
we try to be like Him, and hate sin, and 
fight against it, because He tells us to do 
so ; and if we ask Him with all our hearts. 
He will help us in the fight, and carry us 
safe through the world, and safe into 
heaven among His other wheat, because 
He died on the Cross for us.' 

* And there are some of you,' Mr. Clair 
said — and he spoke even more solemnly 
than before — *who obey one of our Lord's 
greatest commands, and come to His Holy 
Communion — the very best thing you can 
do to keep straight and right in God's sight, 
because in the Holy Communion Christ 
gives grace and strength to those who 
seek Him really and in earnest, to keep 
right. Think of Communion Sundays very 
often this harvest, and try to keep from 
doing anything which you won't like to 
think of when you kneel at Holy Com- 
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munion again. Boys, will you try to re- 
member these things ?' 

* Yes, sir,' a good many of them said 
heartily enough ; but some did not speak, 
and Harry Howard was one of these. 

Then when the boys were gone out, Mr. 
Clair went to the girls, and said very much 
the same to them ; but he altered his 
little speech in one place. 

* I have been speaking to the boys,' he 
said, * about the temptations to swearing 
and drinking, which they will find in the 
harvest-fields ; but these things, thank 
God, are not common among girls. It is 
bad enough — ^terrible enough — ^when a boy 
or a man swears, or drinks too much ; but 
when a girl or a woman does either, I 
can hardly say how bad that is. But 
there are story-telling and deceit of all 
kinds in our pleasant harvest-fields, and 
these are common to boys and girls alike ; 
and there is too much gossip, and there is 
light talk, which would be better left un- 
spoken ; and all these things may do harm 
to yourselves and to others. Girls, let me 
give you two good rules : " Never say or do 
anything when you are by yourselves which 
you would not say or do if your mothers 
were there. And if you get into any 
difficulty, go and tell your mother at once." 
You may be sure it will lead you into 
something worse if it is anything you 
can't tell her.' 

CHAPTER II. 

* I SHOULD have thought we might have 
kept ourselves respectable for harvest- 
time without all that !' said Harry Howard 
angrily, as he walked home with his 



sister from school that afcernoon. * A 
fellow can't be good for anything if he 
can't take care of himself, / say ;' and he 
carried his head higher than ever. 

Harry Howard had been a very good 
boy, and he was a clever boy ; but he was 
proud of his cleverness and his goodness, 
and that spoiled it all. 

At his mother's door, when he and 
Mary got home, a young man was stand- 
ing in the afternoon sunshine talking to 
Mrs. Howard ; he had taken his hat off, 
and was wiping the perspiration from his 
hair, and he was leaning against the 
gate-post ; altogether he looked very tired, 
as if he had walked a long way. 

* Who's that, I wonder?' Harry said, 
when they first caught sight of him. 

* I don't know,' said Mary, quietly ; but 
I think she half guessed. She had been 
thinking a great deal of Frank Payne 
lately, and this stranger looked so much 
like him. 

It was Frank Payne. Harry rushed 
forward and seized his hand as soon as 
he recognised him, but Mary lingered a 
minute or two, and picked some wild 
flowers that were growing by the road- 
side before she came up to him. 

*Why, Harry old chap, I shouldn't 
have known you if your mother hadn't 
told me it was you, you've growed so 
much,' said Frank, cordially. ' I should 
have known Mary,' and he let go of 
Harry's hand, and took both Mary's into 
his own gently. * You are not changed 
a bit,' he said, and his eyes looked down 
into hers as they used to in the old 
times. 
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* Don't you think so ? ' Mary replied, 
and her eyes fell as she remembered that 
she must be changed to him. *We are 
very glad to see you, Frank.' 

* Pm a queer creature for anybody to 
be glad to see,' laughed Frank ; ' but you 
are all very good ; your mother says I 
may stop and have tea along with you.' 

*Yes, and it's all ready,' said Mrs. 
Howard, going into the house ; * so you'd 
best sit down. We were only waiting 
for Harry and Mary. We needn't wait 
for father : he's gone out for a walk.' 

Mrs. Howard's face clouded over as she 
mentioned her husband ; for he was so 
very different to what she wished him to 
be. Almost every Saturday night he got 
too much to drink ; and then he lay in 
bed till dinner-time on Sunday, and after 
dinner he strolled about without even 
his best clothes on ; and he generally 
finished his evening at the public-house 
again. He had always been an unsteady 
man, and Mrs. Howard's friends had 
done all they could to prevent her mar- 
riage with him ; but she was taken with 
his pleasant face and pleasant ways, and 
believed his promise that he would give 
up the drink as soon as she was his wife, 
and so she had her way ; and a great 
many times in her married life she had 
wished that she had been wiser. 

There was not a nicer woman in all 
Agsdon, nor a neater house and neater 
children than hers ; but she had a hard 
struggle to keep things together. It must 
always be a hard life for the wife when 
the husband pulls the wrong way. 

* You look proper tired, Frank,' Harry 



said, as they were drinking their tea. 
Frank smiled. 

* You^d be tired, Harry, wouldn't you, 
if you had walked from London since this 
time yesterday ? ' 

* Walked?^ Harry exclaimed. And 
Mary said, — 

* Why didn't you come by the train, 
Frank ? ' 

* Because I hadn't a halfpenny to pay 
for a ride,' he said. * You Agsdon folks 
will have to trust me till I've done some 
work. Everything has been going against 
me lately. I've been quite knocked down.' 

* I thought you were getting on so well,' 
said Mrs. Howard. 

* So I was at first ; but I couldn't get 
work one winter, and then the next I was 
out of London, and — and Every- 
thing has been going against me,' he re- 
peated. 

Mrs. Howard looked at him keenly. It 
was so like what her husband said when 
he was not getting on well, and she had 
lived long enough to know that imsteady 
people are always ready to lay the blame 
upon anybody but themselves. She 
thought she saw tokens in Frank's flushed 
face and bright eyes that he was not so 
steady as he used to be, and she sighed. 

As soon as they had done tea, the 
church-bell began to ring for service, and 
Harry got up. 

* Come to church, Frank ; will you ? ' 
he said. 

Frank laughed. 

*A handsome fellow I should be in 
these clothes for the folks to look at ; 
shouldn't I ? Church must wait, like the 
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Other things, till Fve got , some money. 
YioVityou go, Harry.' 

*" They will expect me, because I sing,' 
said Harry. But he was beginning to 
waver, and to think that he would rather 
stay at home ; for anybody that Harry 
liked could lead him anywhere. But his 
mother said, — 

* Oh, yes, Harry must go. I can't have 
him giving up his evening church. He 
always does go.' 

And so Harry took up his prayer-book 
and went, and Mary had already started, 
for she was afraid that Frank would want 
to walk with her, and she knew that 
James Scarsdale would be waiting at the 
corner of the lane. 

' I must go to church too,' said Mrs. 
Howard, when Harry was gone ; * but 
you can stop here as long as you like. 
If you go away, lock the door, and then 
open the window and slip in the key. You 
remember where I used to leave it ? But 
you'd better stay, and see the father.' 

* All right,' said Frank ; * thank you. 
I'll go to sleep.' 

And he threw himself into Howard's 
chair, and was snoring hard long before 
the church bells had done ringing. 

Meanwhile, Mary and James Scarsdale 
walked up the sunny road and into the 
pretty church — Mary always sat with 
James and his mother at evening service 
— and Harry was in his place among the 
boys in the chancel ; and Mrs. Howard, 
in her corner by the door, prayed earnest 
prayers for her erring husband. 

Mr. Clair's sermon was on the text, 
* Let him that thinketh he standeth take 



heed lest he fall ;' and some of the boys 
looked as if they remembered what he 
had said to them in school that after- 
noon. But Harry Howard did not try to 
remember. There were strangers in 
church, and he was wondering whether 
they had thought much of his singing. 

Mary was very uncomfortable all ser- 
vice time, for she could not get the 
thoughts of Frank Payne out of her head. 
Though she was in God's house, and 
ought not to have been thinking of 
earthly things at all, and though she was 
sitting beside James Scarsdale, yet she 
could not forget how pleased Frank had 
seemed to see her again ; and she knew 
that she had been more pleased than she 
ought to have been to see him, and to 
find that he had not forgotten her. 

Mary was a good girl, and one who 
tried to do right ; and it pained her to 
know that she was not so well contented 
to think of being James Scarsdale's wife 
as she had been before Frank Payne 
came back to Agsdon. She was always a 
quiet girl ; but to-night she was quieter 
than usual when they came out of church, 
and James Scarsdale noticed it. 

* Ain't you well, Mary?' he asked. 
' Does your head ache ? ' 

* No,' she said ; ' I think I'm tired It's 
so hot.' 

So they did not talk much more till 
they came to her father's gate. He 
opened it for her to go in ; and then 
she waited among the flowers, and 
listened to his footsteps going down the 
lane. Somebody came from under the 
shadow of the hedge on the opposite 
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side of the road as soon as he was out of 
hearing, and spoke suddenly, — 

'Maryl' 

Mary started. 

* Don't be frightened/ said Frank's 
pleasant voice ; ' it's only me.' 

* Oh, you did frighten me ! ' said Mary, 
trembling all over. * I should have 
thought you'd have been home and in 
bed, Frank.' 

* Noj' he said ; * I made up my mind 
not to go home till I had seen you. Who 
was that fellow that brought you home } 
Wasn't it Jim Scarsdale t ' 

* Yes.' Mary's voice faltered a little. 

* I thought you were to belong to me, 
Mary.' His voice was very low and very 
pleasant — like music, Mary thought — 
and he took hold of one of her hands as 
it lay on the top rail of the gate. *It 
wasn't my fault,' he went on, *as I didn't' 
write. As I tell you, everything went 
against me. I was quite knocked down. 
I hadn't any heart for anything. And 
then — then I got led a bit wrong — into 
bad ways. But I shall be all right again, 
if you'll be my wife, Mary. It. was 
hoping you would that brought me down 
here ; it was indeed. Say you love me 
better than Jim Scarsdale.' 

* Frank, don't : you know I mustn't. 
Don't, please,' pleaded Mary, and she 
was beginning to cry; for, down in her 
heart, she did like him much better. But 
she had promised James Scarsdale ; and 
she must hold to her word as an honest 
girl should. 

* Would you say it if you might, Mary ?' 
Frank whispered. 



* I don't know,' she sobbed out. * What's 
the use of asking ? It's too late now. 
Go away, Frank.' 

* 111 go directly,' he said, for he thought 
he had done enough for one night ; * but 
Scarsdale needn't think I'm going to work 
at his place. I can get a better job than 
that, I think. You can tell him when 
you see him again, with thanks for his 
interference, Mary.' 

* Very well,' she said : * good night.' 
And then he let go of her hand, and went 
whistling down the lane ; and as he 
whistled he made up his mind that he 
would * cut out Scarsdale,' as he called it, 
before harvest was over. 

As for poor Mary, it was nearly day- 
light before her tears and sobs would let 
her go to sleep. * Oh ! I wish Frank had 
never come,' she kept saying over and 
over again to herself. 

James Scarsdale and his mother had a 
talk about her in their cottage on that 
Sunday night before they went to 
bed. 

Mrs. Scarsdale was a widow, and James 
was everything to her that a good son 
ought to be. His daily work paid all her 
household expenses, for he would not let 
her help to maintain herself. ' 

* It's my place, mother,' he often said, 
* and I like to do it If you can earn a 
trifle by your lace-pillow, you can put it 
by against a rainy day.' 

And the old lady did lay it by, but 
not against a rainy day. She meant to 
give it all to James and Mary when they 
were married. 

* Jim,' she said, on that Sunday night, 
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*■ have you seen young Payne ? I almost 
wish he hadn't come/ 

* No, I haven't seen him, mother. Why 
do you wish he had not come ? ' 

* He used to keep company with Mary 
Howard, you know,' said Mrs. Scarsdale. 

Jim looked up quickly. 

* Yes, mother ; but I'm sure Mary 
won't think about him now she's pro- 
mised to me.' He stopped a minute or 
two, and then he looked up again ; and 
this time there was a hard, set look on 
his face, as if he were in pain, and he 
spoke in a very low tone. * But if I found 
out that she did think about him, and 
that it would make her happier to marry 
him than it would to marry me, I would 
give up my right to her, though it would 
be like giving up my life almost. Poor 
girl ! it wouldn't be her fault though. She 
cared about him long before she cared 
about me.' 



CHAPTER III. 

The air was heavy with fog the next 
morning, and the rising sun was tinting 
it with pink here and there, when Mrs. 
Howard, Mary, and Harry sat at their 
early breakfast. 

The church clock had just struck half- 
past four, and Harry had nearly finished, 
for it was time to go to work. 

Mrs. Howard did not work in the fields 
herself, for her sister, who lived in Agsdon, 
was very ill, and she stayed at home to 
wait upon her. She was looking very 
sad and sorrowful that morning, and her 
eyes, like Mary's, were red from tears. 



* Is anything the matter, mother?' 
Harry asked. 

* Not more than usual, dear ; but I 
think father was later than ever, and 
worse than ever, last night. And that 
reminds me, Harry : Frank Payne was 
with him, and not much better than he 
was. So please don't begin making a 
friend of him. I wish now I hadn't 
asked him to have tea along with us ; 
but I didn't know then. Promise me you 
won't get in too much with him, there's 
a good boy.' 

* But, mother, one can't cut a fellow 
quite, you know. All the other fellows 
would laugh.' 

* Those who would laugh at a youth for 
trying to keep out of danger and sin are 
not worth thinking about,' said Mrs. 
Howard, sternly. * Harry, you see what 
drink leads to. You, of all others, ought 
to hate the thought of it, and to keep 
away from those who are given to it. 
And remember, a boy or man is known 
by his friends. If he keeps company 
with an unsteady lot, people soon think 
that he is unsteady himself too. Above 
all things, Harry, I want you to keej) 
right in God's sight ; but I should like 
you to keep right in your neighbours' 
sight too. It would break my heart to 
hear people say evil things of you. Harry, 
will you promise me not to make a friend 
of Frank Payne ? ' 

* Very well, mother.' But he spoke in a 
surly tone, and took up his basket and 
went off as if he did not want any more 
talk. 

Mrs. Howard sighed, as she watched 
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him going down the garden through the 
mist. 

* I'm always frightened about Harry ; 
he's got such a spirit/ she said to ^lary ; 
and then she added, * Fm glad it was all 
settled about J im Scarsdale before Frank 
came. He might have persuaded you to 
think about him again ; and I would 
sooner lay you in your grave, Mary, 
than see you a drunkard's wife. Why 
don't you eat your breakfast, girl .'* I don't 
believe you've touched a bit.' 

No — Mary had not touched a bit: 
she was quite too miserable to think of 
eating. 

It was a wretched day to her. The 
sun was hot, and her head ached ; and as 
she had taken no food, she felt faint and 
ill. She tried to work, and she did work 
somehow ; but every limb ached, and she 
could scarcely see what she was doing 
when she gave up at last. 

It came out that evening why Frank 
had refused to work where Scarsdale 
worked. Scarsdale's master's farm was a 
good way from the village, and a good 
way from all the other farms — up among 
the hills: and Mary and Harry worked in 
some fields quite in the opposite direction. 

Frank Payne had asked for work, and 
got it, at a farm which lay alongside these 
fields ; and so, when Mary and Harry 
were walking home, he was walking home 
too, and walked with them. 

* I say, you've got into mother's bad 
books,' said Harry, when they were get- 
ting near the village. * I thought you 
said you'd got no money, old fellow.^ 
How did you get the drink ? ' 



* I was so sorry to hear it, Frank,' 
said Mary, gently. 

Frank flushed up, and spoke quickly. 

* Yes,' he said, * I was sorry too ; but 
I couldn't help it. I got taken at un- 
awares. I was rather overdone, you see, 
with my walk ; and then the fellows were 
glad to see me, and they treated me. It 
shan't be so again, Mary.' 

They parted then, for they were oppo- 
site Mrs. Jones's garden-gate, and Frank 
turned in. 

That Monday evening was not the only 
evening that they came home from work 
together. It was the same on Tuesday, 
and the same on all the other evenings 
of the week, except that on the last three, 
Harry, finding that neither Frank nor 
Mary took much notice of him, left the 
two to themselves, and made up for it by 
walking with Frank after tea. 

Not a word was said about all these 
meetings when they got home. The 
brother and sister never said anything to 
each other about not letting their mother 
know ; but I believe they would both 
have been ashamed to own how they were 
going against her. 

Harry would not confess even to him- 
self that he was ashamed ; but I am sure 
he felt so more than once when his 
mother was over kind to him, as she 
often was this harvest. But Mary con- 
fessed to herself, over and over again, 
that she was ashamed — quite ashamed. 
Over and over again, as she lay awake at 
night, she told herself how wrong she 
was, and made up her mind that Frank 
should never walk home with her again ; 
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and yet the next evening he walked home 
with her just the same, because Mary 
had not strength of mind enough to tell 
him what was right, and he was always 
so pleasant, she said. And then, when 
night came round, and she was alone and 
lying awake again, she told herself that 
she could not help it. 

Oh ! if she had only minded Mr. Clair's 
caution, and told her mother, what an 
amount of trouble would have been saved. 

It was not till the next Sunday that 
James Scarsdale got the faintest hint of 
what was going on. Working, as he did, 
so far out of the village, he did not see 
much of his neighbours on week-days, 
and it was merely a whisper which reached 
him on the Sunday. He thought a great 
deal of it, but he was not a man to judge 
any of his neighbours harshly, and cer- 
tainly not Mary Howard ; so he did not 
believe the hint, and did not say a word 
about it, but took her to evening service, 
and took her home after it just as usual ; 
only he went home himself with a thought- 
ful, troubled face. But when the next 
Sunday came round, people were talking 
so much about Frank and Mary, that 
James could shut his ears no longer ; and 
so, when they came out of church in the 
evening, instead of going the usual way 
home, he took her a roundabout way 
through some fields, and began to ques- 
tion her. 

* Mary,' he said, ' you must not be 
angry with me if I do you a wrong in 
believing what everybody is telling me 
of you. Is it true, dear, that you have 
been forgetting me this week and last V 



Poor Mary ! She had been expecting 
for so long that James would ask her 
about it, and she had been wondering so 
much what she should say when he did 
ask her ; and yet, now that the time was 
come, she could think of nothing better 
than her favourite excuse, — 

* I'm very sorry, Jim ; but I couldn't 
help it.' 

Her answer vexed him. James Scars- 
dale was a man who was quite master of 
himself in all he said and did. He never 
spoke a word, or followed any line of 
conduct, without meaning to say it or do 
it ; and he did not at all understand 
* couldn't help it.' 

But he was never angry with Mary for 
long. So he only said, — 

* My dear, we can always help doing 
wrong, if we set about it in the right way ; 
and you have been wrong, if you have let 
Frank Payne make love to you while 
you were promised to me. Haven't you 
now?' 

*Yes, James, I have been wrong, I 
know ; and I wish I hadn't. I wish he'd 
never come.' 

* Then it's true what they've been tell- 
ing me — that he walks home with you 
from work every evening ? ' 

Mary bowed her head. 

* Yes,' she said. * It's his doing ; he 
will come.' 

* Of course. I didn't think you asked 
him,' James replied, impatiently. * I think 
too well of you for that, Mary.' 

And then they walked on in silence. 
Presently James spoke again. 
' Perhaps you like him better than me, 
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Mary? No — wait a minute;' for she 
was going to speak. * Now listen. If 
you do like him the best, and if you 
think that you won't be happy as my 
wife, I will give you up to him. It would 
make me very miserable, Mary ; but I 
don't mind that, if it will make you 
happy. But listen ; one word more. I 
am afraid Payne would not make you 
happy. From what I hear of him, I am 
afraid that he forgets God : I'm afraid 
he is not trying to lead the sort of life 
which we must all try to lead, if we hope 
to go to Heaven when we die. Every- 
body says that he is too fond of the 
drink ; and you must know, Mary, what 
a wretched life a drunkard's wife has.' 

James had spoken very slowly, look- 
ing earnestly at her all the time. He 
had spoken slowly, because he was so 
much afraid of being tempted to say hard 
things of his rival. 

He went on again presently ; for Mary 
was crying, and could not speak. 

* But in spite of all this,' he said, ' I 
will give you up, if you wish it. It would 
be giving up the dearest thing I have 
on earth, but I won't stand in your way. 
Don't make up your mind now : take a 
week to think of it. Most likely we 
shan't see one another again till Sunday 
comes. I will wait for you at the corner, 
to go to evening church as usual. If you 
don't come up the lane, but go round by 
the fields instead, I shall know that you 
like Frank Payne better than me. I 
don't think I could bear it, if you were 
to tell me ; so that will be the best way.' 

His face was white when he had 



finished, and his voice sounded as if he 
were choking. Mary caught sight of his 
face, and hid her own in her hands. 

* Oh, Jim, I'm so sorry !' she said. 

* Go home and tell your mother about 
it,' James went on when they came in 
sight of Howard's cottage, * and say your 
prayers earnest, Mary, and ask God to 
teach you right ; and I shall say mine 
earnest, and ask Him to give me what's 
best for me. You must promise me one 
thing. Don't tell Payne a word of what 
I've said.' 

* No, no, I won't,' sobbed Mary. * Oh, 
Jim ! I like you best, I'm sure.' 

His face lighted up for a moment, but 
it clouded over again directly. 

' No,' he said ; * I won't let you make 
up your mind now. You are sorry for 
me, and perhaps if you say it, you'll be 
sorry afterwards. Wait till next Sunday, 
and remember the corner of the lane. If 
you should make up your mind against 
me, I must go to your mother and tell 
her why I have given you up. Good 
night, Mary dear.' 

A dreadful fright came over Mary as 
she heard his last words. What would 
her mother say if Jim went to tell her 
that .? 

* But he won't have to go,' she said to 
herself ; ' I shall go up the lane as usual, 
of course. I'm sure Jim is the best. I 
wish Frank would go away.' 

That was an awful week to James 
Scarsdale — ^that week of waiting — and 
Sunday was the worst of all. 

It was a lovely sunny evening, and he 
was in his place at the comer of the lane 
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a quarter of an hour sooner than usual, 
and it was a time of fearful pain to him. 

The people passed him singly, and in 
twos and threes, but no Mary came. He 
waited till the bells stopped, and then he 
went into church and asked God to help 
him to bear his trouble. 

Mary was not there, and as he was 
going home, just outside the churchyard- 
gate, he met her walking with Frank 
Payne. 

CHAPl'ER IV. 

There was a fearful disturbance at the 
Howards' when James went and told his 
tale. Mrs. Howard, vexed and annoyed 
as well she might be, said hard words of 
Mary ; and Howard, who was at home, 
and as usual not sober, took her part, 
and quarrelled with James for making 
mischief, and then quarrelled with his 
wife for taking James's part. ' He liked 
Payne ten times the best of the two 
fellows,' he said. 

In the midst of it all Mary came in, 
looking pale and frightened, and she was 
glad to do as her mother told her, and 
' take herself off to bed.' 

Much later, when Scarsdale had been 
gone an hour or two, and the husband 
and wife had been sitting in silence — poor 
Mrs. Howard's tears falling fast — Harry 
came in, and his mother saw in a moment 
that he had taken too much to drink, for 
his eye was bright and his step unsteady. 

* Oh, Harry, where have you been ? 
You've been drinking !' 

* Not a bit of it,' said Harry, insolently. 
* I've only been with Payne.' 



* Harry, I asked you not to go with 
Payne, and you promised,' said his mo- 
ther, and her voice sounded as if her 
heart was breaking. 

He answered roughly, violently, and 
Mrs. Howard's sorely-tried nerves gave 
way. A fit of hysterics ended in a swoon, 
and that fainting fit was the beginning of a 
long illness for Mrs. Howard — a nervous 
fever, the doctor said, brought on by 
anxiety. * Had she had any great trouble ?' 
he asked Mary ; and Mary bowed her head 
and said, * Yes,' and the doctor looked at 
her keenly, but he said no more. 

There was no more harvest-work for 
Mary that year; no more walks home 
with Frank Payne from the fields ; but 
he came to the garden-gate every even- 
ing when he had done his tea, and there 
he and Mary talked for half-an-hour or 
so, and he told her of all the great things 
he meant to do when harvest was over. 
Poor Frank Payne ! He was always mean" 
ing to do great things. 

And Mary shut her ears to all the 
village talk, and refused to believe that 
every night when he went away from her 
garden-gate, Frank Payne went to the 
public-house, and came out drunk. But it 
was too true. 

It was a very hot night — the hottest 
night that harvest-time — and the day had 
been very oppressive and heavy — very 
trying to poor Mrs. Howard as she lay 
on her sick bed. 

There had been a thunder-storm in the 
afternoon, and the trees and flowers in the 
garden were dripping from the shower 
which had come with it ; and the lightning 
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was still flashing about among the distant 
clouds, when Mary and Frank said good 
night to each other at the garden-gate. 

It was much later now ; the church 
clock was striking half-past eleven, and 
Mary was standing at the cottage-door 
waiting for Harry to come home. Her 
father had come in an hour before, but 
Harry had not been home since he went 
out after tea. His mother had heard the 
clock strike, and knew how late it was, 
and she was uneasy, and so Mary had 
come down to see if she could find him. 

There was nothing to be heard ; it was 
all still with that wonderful stillness 
which there is in country-places on 
summer nights, for a minute or two at 
least. But suddenly there was a sound — 
the sound of voices raised high in quar- 
relling, and then Mary thought that she 
could hear the sound of blows. It went 
on for some minutes, and then there was 
silence again, and then the trampling of 
feet along the lane. 

A few minutes more, and the garden- 
gate was opened, and Frank Payne and 
Harry walked unsteadily up the garden- 
path, Harry leaning upon Frank, for he 
had had an awkward blow on his head. 

* Hush !' said Frank, for he saw that 
Mary was going to call out. * Hush ! 
don't wake them,' and in a few hurried 
words he told her all. 

They had been drinking, both of them, 
and Frank had quarrelled with his master, 
Mr. Lloyd, who had been drinking too, 
and they had fought, and Harry had tried 
to defend Frank, and that was how he 
had the blow. 



Mary's eyes were open at last, and she 
spoke angrily, — 

* Oh, Frank ! and mother ill in bed. 
Ho»v could you let him do it ?' 

* I didn't know he was in my charge,' 
returned Frank, speaking angrily too. * I'm 
not the sort of fellow to take care of good 
boys ; am I, Mary ? You should let Tim 
Scarsdale do them sort of things.' 

* I wish he was with Jim Scarsdale 
instead of you,' said Mary, speaking with- 
out thought. 

* Do you ?' and a flash of violent temper 
gleamed in Frank's eyes. * Then send 
him to Jim Scarsdale, and take yourself 
off there too, Mary. You've my per- 
mission.' 

For a moment she was stunned, ^hen 
she looked up and saw the horrible 
expression— half-drunkenness and half- 
anger — in his eyes, and she took him at 
his word. It was easy to do it then, for 
she was so angry with him. 

* Very well, Frank Payne. Good-bye ; 
you needn't come here again;' and she 
turned and went into the house. 

She rushed upstairs, threw herself on 
her knees by the side of her mother's bed, 
and sobbed out, — 

* Oh, mother, it's all over between 
Frank Payne and me ; we've quarrelled, 
and he's gone !' 

Mary had forgotten that when her 
mother knew that, she must know all — 
all about Harry — because she would ask 
what brought Frank Payne there at that 
time of night. So she was obliged to tell 
her everything, and she told it very gently 
and tenderly. 
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* Go and see if he wants anything, dear/ 
Mrs. Howard said. * I ddfi't hear hinL' 

Mary went to Harry's door and knocked, 
but nobody answered, so she opened the 
door and looked in. The room was quite 
empty, and the window was open, just as 
she had left it two or three hours before. 
Harry must be downstairs. 

But Harry was not downstairs, and the 
door was open out into the night. Then 
she went into the garden, but he was not 
there either. 

Her mother was calling when she went 
in again, and she was obliged to tell her 
that Harry was missing. 

* You roust go do«rn and wait for him, 
then, dear. I daren't ask father to go 
out again to-night. But lock the door, 
Mary ; Harry will knock when he comes,' 
and then the poor mother turned anxiously 
on her pillows again. 

Mary locked the door, and sat down in 
her father's chair and waited, and, wearied, 
and worn out, she fell asleep. How long 
she slept she did not know, but it was. 
her father's voice that woke her, and she 
started up. 

Was the house on fire ? The window- 
blind looked as if it was all in a blaze, 
and there was a confused noise of voices 
and trampling feet. No, the house was 
all safe. It was something more than 
that. What was her father saying? 
* Mary, Farmer Lloyd's new ricks are 
all on fire, and the people are saying that 
Harry has done it !' 

She was awake now, and saw that the 
glare came from out of doors, and she 
ran to look. . 



It was an awful sight. The flames 
were leaping far above the tree-tops, and 
the beautiful wheat — God's gift to His 
creatures — looked like a mountain of 
sparks, as they moved it about and tried 
to stay the progress of the fire. 

A wild shou* ran down the village 
street, 

* We must try to save the house, every- 
body lend buckets. We must make a 
chain to the nearest pool.' 

So they made a chain of men, each 
with a bucket, and passed the water up 
from the pool to the house ; and another 
chain passed the empty buckets back to 
the pool, and the whole village worked 
like slaves till the engines came. 

Part of the ricks were burning fiercely 
when the daylight was quite broad and 
strong. 

* It's an awful business about this fire, 
sir,' the old parish clerk said to Mr. 
Clair the next morning ; * and they don't 
seem noways sure who's done it. They've 
took Harry Howard, and he's in gaol, for 
somebody see'd him about the streets 
just after the fire bursted out. But that 
young Payne has took himself off, and 
Jim Scarsdale is gone too.'' 

* Scarsdale ? ^ repeated the rector. * Oh ! 
I don't believe- he has had anything to 
do with it. A man leading an honest, 
upright life, as he does, is above sus- 
picion, r dbn't think poor young Howard 
has done it either ; but he has got among 
a bad lot, and so people are ready to 
say anything bad of him. There^s no- 
thing worse for a boy than getting with 
bad company.' . 

M 
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Just what Harry's mother had said. 
Oh I if he had only remembered it ! 

The days went on. Harry remained 
in prison, and nothing had been heard 
of Frank Payne or James Scarsdale. But 
the day before the magistrates, met, James 
came home, and went directly to the 
lawyer whom Harry's friends were em- 
ploying to defend him ; and on the same 
morning Mary Howard received a letter 
from James. This was it ; — 
'Dear Mary, — 

*You can't think how sorry IVe 
been for you all, and more than all for 
your poor mother. Haven't you won- 
dered where I have been all this while ? 
I went away because I knew who'd done 
the fire, and I didn't want to speak again 
him ; he might think as I bore him 
malice. But now as they've took poor 
Harry, I must come and say what I 
know, 

* I shall go to his lawyer to-morrow, 
and tell him all about it, and there'll be a 
fresh person in gaol instead of him. 
Frank Payne done it, Mary, I'm sure. 
I was coming home past the ricks — for 
I'd been to see mother's brother at Hor- 
ford, and I were late ; and I see Frank 
come away from amongst them, and I 
see him throw a match away. But I 
didn't think much about it — I thought as 
he'd been lighting bis pipe — till I got 
down to the village, and heard about him 
quarrelling with his master ; and then I 
was that nervous, that I went back to the 
ricks to look, and I think I gave the first 
alarm. 

* Harry was coming away then, and he 



asked me where Frank was, and he said, 

" I'm so afraid*he's done this, Jim ; for 

he's so mad. I came out to look after 

him, because I thought he would be up 

to something." 

* Harry was as white as a sheet, Mary ; 

but tell your mother that I don't think 

he had anything to do with it himself. 

You may be quite sure I will do all I can 

for him. 

* Your true friend, 

* James Scarsdale.' 

And James kept his word, and did do 
all he could, and that was a great deal. 
His word was thought much of in Agsdon, 
for he was known to be an honest, truth- 
ful man ; and when he had told all he 
knew, people began to take a more 
favourable view of Harry Howard. And 
while the magistrates were sitting, Frank 
Payne came suddenly into the court, and 
confessed that he had set the ricks on 
fire out of spite to his master, and gave 
himself into custody. He was so miser- 
able, he did not care what became of him, 
he said. So the magistrates allowed 
Harry Howard to go, and Frank was 
committed for trial at the next assizes. 

He was sentenced to fifteen years* 
penal servitude. 

All this was many years ago now ; but 
Mary Howard is Mary Howard stiU. 
J ames Scarsdale is single too ; but they 
will never marry, I think. He told his 
mother the other day that he had thought 
a great deal about it, but he had made 
up his mind that he would not be happy 
unless he could put perfect trust in his 
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wife, auid he could not put perfect trust in 
a woman who had once deceived him. 

He shall never marry anybody, he says. 

Harry Howard learned a bitter lesson 
that harvest-time, which he will never 
forget. 

He has never been heard to say since 
that he can keep right of himself; and 
every night and every morning his prayers 
go up to Heaven that God will keep him 
right 

He is married now, and there are three 
pretty children in his pleasant cottage 
home, and there is not a steadier man in 
all Agsdon. Ever since his mother died, 
whenever there is a Holy Communion, he 
has knelt to receive it, in the quiet 
chancel, with his wife beside him — his 
heart full of sorrow for the sins that he 
has done, and full of hope too that God 
has forgiven them for the sake of Him 
Who died. And Mary Howard kneels at 
Holy Communion too, and I think she 
feels the same as Harry. 

They are both hoping to meet their 
mother in Heaven. 



*What makes any calling noble is its 
being commanded by God, and what 
makes anything good is its being given 
by God ; and contentment consists not 
in persuading ourselves that our things 
are the very best in the world, but in 
believing they are the best for us and 
giving God thanks for them.* — Chron, of 
the Schcnberg Cotta Family. 

* A friend is a person with whom I may 
be sincere.' 



HOLY THOUGHTS. 

IV.— CHRIST'S SERVICE. 

• One is your Master, even Christ ; and all ye 
are brethren.' St. Matt, xxiii. B. 

'Jesus said, If any man serve me, let him follow 
me ; and where I am, there shall also my servant 
be : if any man serve me, him will my Father 
honom*.' St. John, xii. 26. 

' And he showed me a pure river of water of 
life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne 
of God and of the Lamb. In the midst of the 
street of it, and on either side of the river, was 
there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month ; and the 
leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations. And there shall be no more ciu*se ; but 
the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it ; 
and his servants shall serve him ; and they shall 
see his face ; and his name shall be in their fore- 
heads.' Rev. xxii. 1-4. 

Beside this narrow daily life of ours, there 
is another — there is the life of active ser- 
vice in which we take part, whether in 
connexion with or apart from our own 
home ; for, knowing Christ ourselves, it 
is impossible but that sooner or later, in 
some way or other, we find means of 
bringing others to know Him. God has 
given to each their own special place ; 
but are we, in that place, offering the 
very highest and best service to Him — 
the service that springs of love ? Love, 
you know, is never contented with less 
than the very best ; it is quick to detect 
possibilities of service, eager to follow 
them, strong to bear, attempts what is 
even beyond its strength, for it forgets its 
own weakness and unfitness, resting in 
Him who is strength, and power, and 
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Lord, all of God ; and many are pictures 
of lowly acts of love that we may per- 
form: the most important of all was the 
service of the priests — it was the highest, 
the fullest, the most sacred. . . . 

Our God will teach each the truth of 
these things for his own individual work ; 
only let us not miss the highest that He 
will bestow ; let us measure, not self, but 
the power of Christ, and also, what is fit 
service, for a service of love, to a King of 
love ; let us aim at all that is likest and 
nearest to Him — Love, Let us remem- 
ber He is the * faithful witness,' and let 
us be faithful witnesses to Him — 'faithful 
unto death ;' not only unto the death of 
the body, but unto the death of which 
St. Paul speaks when he says, * I protest, 
by your rejoicing which I have in Christ 
Jesus, / die daily j^ then shall we wear 
' a crown of life,' even here, as well as in 
the world to come. 

From ' The King of Love'* 
[By permission). 

Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 

Take my hands, and let them move 
At the impulse of Thy love. 

Take my feet, and let them be 
Swift and * beautiful ' for Thee. 

Take my voice, and let me sing 
Always, only, for my King. 

Take my lips, and let them be 
Filled with messages from Thee. 

Take my silver and my gold ; 
Not a mite would I withhold. 

* Meters. Daldy, Isblster, and Co. zx. 6</. 



Take my moments and my days ; 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise. 

Take my intellect, and use 

Every power as Thou shalt choose. 

Take my witt, and make it Thine ; 
It shall be no longer mine. 

Take my heart ; it is Thine own ; 
It shall be Thy royal throne. 

Take my love ; my Lord, I pour 
At Thy feet its treasure-store. 

Take myself, and I will be 
Ever, only, all for Thee ! 

Frances Ridley Havergal. 
* They also serve who only stand and wait.' 



THE VOICE OF A RAINDROP. 

Adapted from the German. 

A POOR sick girl sat by her open win- 
dow. The day was grey and gloomy, 
and her life seemed gloomy too, for she 
was lonely and weak, and she thought 
she would pass away, and leave no trace 
behind. Suddenly a ray of sunlight broke 
sweetly through the clouds, as though 
bright hopes were being showered down 
from heaven. The light glistened in a 
raindrop which hung on an ivy-leaf by 
the window, and it seemed to the girl 
that that drop took voice, and said, — 

* Why are you sad, poor maiden ? Do 
you think you are too feeble to be of use ? 
Do you think you stand alone in God's 
universe ? Not so : learn of me ; for 
though but a drop of water, I have soared 
in the bosom of a cloud over hill and 
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dale ; I have been in the great ocean 
itself; I have been taught lessons of 
wisdom. 

* There was a time when I awoke, as 
from a sleep, to find myself shut in a 
little hollow of a mountain peak, aroused 
by the first sunbeam of spring from my 
grave in the heart of a snow-crystal. I 
was the first of all my sister drops to an- 
swer to the call of the sun. Snow—dead, 
silent snow, — was all about me. I said to 
myself, I am alone ; I shall lie here until I 
freeze into death again, and see nothing but 
the barren rock ; hear nothing but the 
rushing wind. I was as sad as the tear 
now half dry upon your cheek. But by 
degrees, the sun shone brighter and 
stronger ; more drops sprang into life 
from the snow-crystals. They were little 
and helpless, like me ; yet, as days went 
on, we formed, united, a tiny rill which 
fell down the dark rock like a thread of 
vapour, until at the foot of the crag, we 
threw ourselves into a foaming brook. 
And that brook was formed of other little 
drops like us, who welcomed us and 
called us brothers. And then, rushing on, 
the brook became a river as more and more 
rills came springing from the mountain- 
sides to join us ; flowers sprang up on 
our path, lands became fertile : the tra- 
veller drank of us and was refreshed ; the 
peasant blessed us ; and when we dashed 
over a mighty wall of rock, foaming and 
majestic, with a rainbow encircling us, 
we became a cascade which is famous 
throughout the world, and which men 
came far and wide to see and rejoice 
in. True, I formed a part of that fall for 



but a few seconds ; yet without many 
such as I it would never have been there 
in its glory. Are not you like me? are 
you not one of many who may serve God 
and gladden the world ?' 

Here the drop slipped from the ivy- 
leaf, and the girl saw it no more* A pang 
of self-reproach shot through her. 

'Am I not one of many?' she thought. 
* Am not I one of the drops in the vast 
stream of the Christian Church, which 
has gone on for ages to gladden the 
world and glorify God? And shall I re- 
pine that I am weak and small, when I 
am united with so great a multitude V 

And the words passed through her 
mind, — 

' I ask Thee for the daily strength, 

To none that ask denied. 
And a mind to blend with outward life, 

While keeping at Thy side ; 
Content to fill a little space 

If Thou be glorified / ' 

A. Mercier. 



SPECIMENS OF EARLY ENGLISH 
RELIGIOUS POETRY. 

II. 

THE WAY TO HEAVEN : 

A MORAL POBM OF THB TWELFTH CSNTURY. 

The poem from which the following 
extracts are taken appears to have been 
a popular work with English readers 
under the Plantagenets, as it was re- 
peatedly transcribed, with very slight al- 
terations, in various ancient MSS. Beside 
its moral and historical value as a record 
of sound Christian teaching in our country 
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at a remote period, this poem possesses a 
peculiar literary interest, as one of our 
earliest specimens of English rhyme. 

Alliteration, or the use of words be- 
ginning with the same letter, is the prin- 
ciple of Anglo-Saxon verse, and is ex- 
emplified by William Langland so late as 
he fourteenth centuiy, in his famous al- 
legorical satire of the Vision of Piers 
PlowmaUy which begins thus : 

' In a summer season, when soft was the sonne, 
I shope me into a shroud, as I a sheep were.' 

Rhyme, or the use of words with si- 
milar terminations, at the close of the 
lines, is supposed to have been derived 
from the Latin Ecclesiastical Hymns of 
the fifth and sixth centuries, where the 
new system of versification appears fully 
developed. To ears untrained in classic 
accuracy and refinement, the tinkling re- 
currence of the same sound was, doubt- 
less, an agreeable substitute for the more 
elaborate metres of Greece and Rome. 

The first rhymer in any of the modern 
European languages was Ottfried of Weis- 
senburg, who turned the Gospel narrative 
into German verse, A.D. 883. 

Two ancient fragments of English song 

have been handed down to us from the 

eleventh century. One of them (probably 

the earlier of the two) is a memorial of 

the piety and good taste of a Danish 

monarch. 

' Merry sung the Monks of Ely, 
As Canute the King rowed thereby : 
Row to the shore, knights, said the king, 
And let us hear these Churchmen sing.' 

The second piece of verse is full of that 
love of rural beauty and the fresh spring- 



tide, which is so characteristic of Chaucer 
and our early poets : 

* Summer is y-coming in. 

Loud sing, cuckoo ! 
Groweth seed, and bloweth mead, 
And springeth the wood new ; 

Loud sing thou, Cuckoo ! 

But the first regular composition in 
rhymed verse in the English language is 
the Moral Ode, as it is commonly called 
— 2i poem of one hundred and eighty 
stanzas, assigned by scholars to the reigns 
of Henry IL or Richard L That was a 
stirring time of the world's history, and 
we naturally expect to find in the religious 
effusions of a contemporary writer some 
traces of the spirit which animated the 
Third Crusade, some sympathy with 
the glorious achievements of the Lion- 
hearted King ; such, for instance, as that 
hundred miles' march from Acre to As- 
calon, which, to borrow Hume's striking 
phrase, was *one great and perpetual 
battle' — apt image of the spiritual course, 
where travelling and fighting are one ! 
Nor shall we be disappointed ; for though 
there is no allusion whatever to Cru- 
sading themes (the topics treated of being 
quite general), yet there is something in 
the tone and movement of the whole 
poem, with its grave penitential opening 
and jubilant close, which accords well 
with the enthusiasm that gives rise to a 
Holy War. To the unknown poet as to 
the stout Crusader, Christian life presents 
itself under the guise of a sacred pilgrim- 
age, the votaries of which must mount 
higher and higher ' against the cliff,* un- 
encumbered by worldly goods, and cheered 
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by strains of heavenly music, with God 
Himself for their Shield, and their ex- 
ceeding great Reward. 

THE WAY TO HEAVEN. 

I. 

I now am older than I was 

In winters and in lore.; 
I wields mor^ than J did, 

My wit ought to be more. 

2. 

Too long I have a child y-been 

In word and eke in deed ; 
And though I be in winters old, 

Too young I am in rede. 

3- 
Age is me be-stolen on. 

Ere I it y-wist ; 

Nor might I see before me clear, 

For vapour and for mist 

4- 
Who doth not well the while he may, 

Oft he shall it rue ; 
For he must mow and reap his hay, 

Where he did it sow. 

5. 
Send some good before ye. 

The while ye be alive ; 

For better is one alms before 

Than hereafter five. 

6. 

The rich man weens to be secure. 
Through walles and through dyke ; 

He sends his goods to surer stead 
Who sends them to heaven-ryke. 

7- 
For there he needeth not to dread 

The robber nor llie thief ; 
It may not from him taken be 

By enemy nor lief. 

8. 
All the best things that we have. 
Thither should we send ; 



For there we may them find-en oft. 
And have without-en end. 



There we shall our work-es weigh 
Before the heavenly King ; 

Who giveth wages for our toil, 
After our earning. 

10. 
Every man with that he had 

May buy the heaven-ryke ; 
Some with more and some with less. 

Both may buy alike. 

II. 
This one with his penny fee. 

The other with his pound, — 
This is the wonderfullest trade 

That anywhere is found. 

12. 

A little gift is dear to God, 
That Cometh with good will ; 

And worthless is a costly gift 
When the heart is ill. 

13- 
Heaven and earth I^e oversees. 

His ey^n be so bright ; 
Sim and Moon and heaven-fire 

Be dark against His light. 

14. 

Heaven and earth, and all that is. 
They lie within His hand ; 

He doth all that His will is. 
On water and on land. 

IS- 

He is above us and beneath, 

Before us and behind ; 
Whoso will do God-es will 
May everywhere Him find. 

16. 
Now go we an the narrow way. 

And the way green, 
Where forth-fareth little folk. 

Yet it is fair and sheen. 
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17- 
The broad street is our own will, 

Which we are loth to lete ; 

Whoso foUoweth his own will 

He fareth the broad street. 

i8. 
The narrow way is God's command, 

Where fareth but few ; 
For these sore they who shun each deed 

Unholy and untrue. 

19. 
These go with pain against the cliff, 

Against the high hill ; 
These let go all their own desire, 

God's statutes to fulfil. 

20. 
Let us then go the narrow way. 

For it will us bring. 
With the few fair men. 

Before the heavenly King. 

21. 
There is all the greatest mirth, 

With the Angels' song : 
After thousand winters there 

We shall not think it long ! 

22. 

The least joy there is yet so much. 
That none shall ask for more ; 

Who that bliss for this world losetb. 
It may grieve him sore ! 

There may no evil nor no want 

Be in God-es ryke ; 
There are many mansions fair. 

And each to each unlike. 

24. 
There shall be no bread nor wine. 

Nor other kind of feast ; 
God shall be our life and bliss. 

And everlasting rest. 

as- 
There shall be no sheet nor shroud. 

Nor world's wealth none ; 



All the bliss that promised is, 
It is in God alone. 

26. 
Nor may no mirths be so great 

As is God-es sight ; 
He is the true Sun and Light, 

And day without-en night. 

27. 
There shall we see Our Lord Himself, 

So as He is, I wis ; 
All alone He is and shall be 

Men's and Angels' bliss ! 

28. 
Christ alone shall be enough 

For all His darlings ; 
He alone is more and better 

Than all other things ! 

29. 
Christ, grant that we may lead such life. 

And have here such an end. 
That we all may thither come. 

When we hence shall wend. 

NOTES. 

Verse i : /» winters. The -^ord year is derived 
from a Sanskrit root meaning harvest; but under 
the cold, dim skies of the north, our English fore- 
fathers learned to reckon their years by winters. 

Lore, learning. 

Wieldd, govern, possess. Note that the final 
e, in early English poetry, is to be sounded when 
followed by a consonant. By this mode of pro- 
nunciation the metre becomes perfectly regular. 

Verse 2 : Rede, counsel. 

Verse 4: Where he did it sow. ' He that soweth 
to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption.' 
Gal. vi. 8. 

Verse 5 : One alms. The s in alms is not a sign 
of the plural, but a part of the word, which is a 
contraction of almesse, from the Greek eleemosyne, 
mercy. This verse contains an emphatic warning 
against trusting to death-bed charity, as an expia- 
tion for a life of selfishness. 

Verse 6 : Weens^ thinks. 
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Heaven-ryke, kingdom of heaven. The Saxon 
word ryke is akin to the German reich, and has 
the same meaning. 

Verse 7 : For there he needeth not, &c. * Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures on earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal.' Matt. vi. 19. 

Lief, friend. So Macbeth says of the buried 
Duncan : 

' Malice domestic, /oreign levy, nothing. 
Can touch him further.' 

Macbeth, vi. 19. 

Verse 8 ; Some with more, &c. ' Unto whom- 
soever much is given, of him shall be much re- 
quired.' Luke, xiii. 48. 

Verse 13 : Heaven-fire, lightning. 

Verse x6 ; The narrow way. ' Strait is the 
gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto 
life, and few there be that find it.' Matt. vii. 13. 
The way is green, because trodden by so few. 

Sheen, bright. 

Verse 17 : Lete, leave, let go. 

Verse 21 : Mirth. This word had a higher and 
more serious meaning formerly than it has now ; 
the mirth of heaven is equivalent to the joy of 
heaven. 

Verse 23 : Many mansions. ' In my Father's 
house are many mansions' (i.e. chambers). John, 
xiv. 2. 

Verse 25 : Sheet nor shroud, dress nor drapery. 
In a preceding verse, omitted in the extract, the 
poet remarks that in the next world ther^ will be 
' no gryse ' (the fur of the grey rabbit) ; and enu- 
merates, with matter-of-fact minuteness, the other 
animals whose skins will not be needed there, 
either for the warmth or splendour of the human 
wearers, as the coney and ermine, the squirrel, 
marten, beaver, or sable. Rich fivs formed an 
important item in mediaeval costume. Chaucer, 
in his Pilgrimage to Canterbury, 'saw,' with his 
own eyes, the monk's sleeves 

' purfiled (trimmed) at the hand 
With £yys, and that the finest in the land.* 

Our poet merely means to say • there will be no 
silks or satins in heaven.' 



Verse 26: If e is the true Sun, &c. ' And the 
city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, 
to shine in it ; for the glory of God did lighten it, 
and the Lamb is the light thereof.' Rev. xxi. 23. 

Verse 27 : So as He is. ' We shall see Him as 
He is.' I John, iii. 2. 

E. C. 



FATHERS AND CHILDREN. 

PART III. 
THINGS NEW AND OLD. 

In the meanwhile affairs at Hartfield 
were going badly. There was a poor 
crop of hay, and yet it was a year when 
hay was cheap and plentiful, and when 
the harvest came, how could they take 
advantage of the one sunny week to reap 
it in, when the labourers, scarce in those 
parts, were all caught up by their richer 
neighbours, and there only remained 
Joshua Wright and his boy, who lived on 
the place, and did all the work ? 

Old Moreland went out in the broiling 
sun, and took the sickle with his stiflf 
arms, and worked away uncomplainingly 
and slowly the whole day through. His 
wife sent out her one servant-maid, and 
herself brought down the beer and bread 
and cheese to the field. And when the 
girl grumbled, and muttered that * 'twas 
not work she was used to,' the old 
woman patiently followed the reapers and 
bound up the sheaves, as she had done 
when she was straight and fair, like her 
grand-daughter, Annie, and as she had 
been doing when young Joe Moreland 
came into her father's field to ask a ques- 
tion about the harvest-home, and had 
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asked two before he went home again. 
She was bent and brown now, and her 
hand had lost its old strength, though 
not its old cunning, and still she worked 
on. They did not say to each other as 
they went home, that the day's work had 
been hard — too hard for their years. 
They sat and ate their scanty supper, and 
then Mr. Moreland scolded Betty well for 
her incapacity. 

* Times were bad,' they supposed ; 
* happen they'll be better ;' but the neigh- 
bours commented freely on the wretched 
appearance of the land. Mr. Moreland 
was not sociable, and they had no chance 
of conMnenting on the privations within 
doors. Only somehow, when Betty gave 
warning, Mrs. Moreland found a difficulty 
in getting another girl, and did her work 
herself. This, however, as the winter ap- 
proached, became almost impossible, and 
as Annie's attendance at the fancy work- 
shop was only allowed as a favour, and 
there seemed no immediate prospect of 
her getting her living, her grandmother 
sent for her to come home, and Annie 
agreed readily to do so. 

Her life in Marworth had not been 
very satisfactory. She never could think 
the same of Maude after the latter's de- 
sertion of her, and she had not the tact 
and quickness that would have made 
shop-work easy or pleasant to her. 

Her adventure with Mr. Lennox had 
left a bitter, angry feeling in her breast, 
and more than half a desire to revenge 
herself on the next person who came in 
her way. She would be as cautious as 
Maude next time; and so there might 



have been, as there too often is, a next 
time, and a next time, till Annie, though 
well enough able to take care of herself, 
would have been a dangerous companion 
for younger girls, and an undesirable ac- 
quaintance for any one. But Annie in- 
herited her grandmother's strong sense ; 
a little experience of life enabled her to 
use it ; she saw how unreal her notions 
had been, and resolved to keep clear of 
such scrapes for the future. 

Annie was fortunate in possessing a 
clear sense and strength of character not 
common among girls ; but the thoughts 
that began to return to her of the good 
lessons she had learnt at home would 
have been a support and safeguard, even 
if she had been naturally weak and silly. 
The Bible-class at the Vicarage, which 
she began to attend simply to fill up her 
time, kept the home-teaching before her, 
and under this influence she was con- 
firmed, and became a communicant, and 
so sought and obtained help to struggle 
with her faults and temptations. When 
her grandmother sent for her to come 
home, she felt that it was her duty to go, 
and resolved to bear the dulness as best 
she might. But she found it very hard. 
The work was rough and heavy, and the 
life almost intolerably dull. She was 
steadier, and gave far less trouble than 
before her six months' absence ; but still 
she got through less work than her grand- 
mother, and she minded poor dinners and 
dull evenings a great deal more. 

It was a great relief when one Sunday 
Fred Harris came over to see her, and in 
the afternoon they went for a walk to- 
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gather. Fred's good Sunday coat, and 
his smart blue tie, were quite a refresh- 
ment to Annie's eyes, and as soon as they 
found themselves beyond the village, and 
walking down a lane hung with crim- 
son brambles and scarlet briony, he be- 
gan,— 

* Annie, things seem in a poor way at 
Hartfield.' 

* Aye, they do,' said Annie, briefly. 

* What '11 your grandfather do over the 
winter ?' 

* He '11 just go on as he's done always, 
only a little worse.* 

* But the place will be ruined ; the 
land's no value at all. I've an eye for 
farming, Annie. If things were in a larger 
way here, I shouldn't mind coming and 
helping, for father's sake. As it is, of 
course, they couldn't give me bread and 
cheese. I don't see how the old place is 
to last much longer.' 

It had never struck Annie that Fred 
had any personal concern in Hartfield, 
and as she looked at him she thought that 
he did not accord with her notions of a 
farmer. 

* You'd never do what grandfather 
does,' she said, * and work early and 
late, and live hard, and never think of a 
holiday, nor a new coat, nor doing any- 
thing but mind the place.' 

' No,' said Fred ; ' I shouldn't. I'd 
get more out of my life than that. But 
I'd make the place pay too, Annie, if it 
don t go to rack and ruin first, though 
it's more likely to be your affair than 
mine. Now just you listen ; I told you 
once how Mr. Saxbury would like to rent 
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some of this place of your grandfather, or 
buy it, because land's so hard to get 
about here, and he wants to grow straw- 
berries for the London market. Now if 
Mr. Moreland would sell all those fields 
out Marworth way, the money they'd 
bring in would set up the rest of the place 
finely ; or even let it, only he must give a 
long lease of it. Then he and granny 
might be comfortable all their days.' 
. * It was a shame that granny should do 
the reaping.' 

* Did she ? Oh, I say, Annie, that's 
downright disgraceful !' said Fred, hotly. 

* But grandfather won't sell land,' said 
Annie. 

* Well, father's coming over to talk of 
it, and I shall tell him how hard things 
are here.' 

So in two or three days' time the 
younger Moreland, and his step-son Fred 
with him, came out to Hartfield to see 
his parents. 

It was a strange group that gathered 
in the old farm-house kitchen, in the light 
of the great wood fire. The old farmer 
sat on one side of the hearth in his drab 
smock frock, his bent figure leant for- 
ward on his stick ; his old wife opposite 
was complaining of their ill luck at that 
moment with eggs and chickens, so that 
they had no better supper to give to the 
well-to-do son, with his cloth coat and air 
of middle-aged respectability, who stood 
between, while the beautiful young Annie, 
now grown tall and womanly, was laying 
the table, and Fred assisted her with an 
expression on his sharp and intelligent 
countenance of contented bashfulness that 
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did not often characterise a young man 
with so many advantages. 

* I hope I find you and mother enjoying 
your health/ said the son, who did not 
quite know how to introduce his subject. 

*Aye, Joe, we're most worked out 
through.' 

'That is just what IVe come to talk 
about.' And then Joe proceeded to state 
in lucid terms exactly what Fred had 
previously told Annie. 

His father's countenance grew dark as 
he proceeded, and when the son stopped 
he said, — 

* No, son Joe ; no. I've kept the land 
together, and I'll keep it together till I 
die. Summer and winter IVe worked on 
it, and a stranger shan't set foot on it. 
No.' 

* But, father, it would be for the good 
of the land really, and I can't bear to see 
you and mother working so hard at your 
time of life. I want to see you take a bit 
of rest.' 

* Nay, 111 work; but I'll hand the place 
on as I got it.' 

* Work !' interposed Mrs. Moreland. 
* No one knows what work is now-a-days. 
All the young ones think of is play and 
finery.' 

* Well work, Joe ; well work,' repeated 
his father. * We've worked for you all 
our lives, and we'll not leave you the 
worse for our time here. We worked to 
send you to Marworth, and we'll push 
along.' 

* Yes, father ; but that's just what I 
don't wish. It's better for me to have the 
place made worth something, and it can't 



be expected that at your age you should 
work against such odds.' 

* 111 not part the land,' said the old 
farmer with angry determination. * I'm 
none so old but I can hold my own yet. 
Maybe I'm past work, but it's not for 
you, son Joe, to tell me so.' 

Argument was vain ; the good of the 
place, the advantages of his descendants 
— all were incomprehensible ideas when 
set against the life-long duty of * keeping 
the place going for Joe.' 

Joe's own opinion seemed of no im- 
portance, and as he grew provoked at the 
unreasonable opposition, he expressed it 
rather less dutifully, and the party broke 
up on the verge of a quarrel. 

* I'll keep the place together, let the lad 
say what he will,' muttered old Moreland, 
as he toiled upstairs to bed. 

But his wife, with her keen wit, was 
less impervious to the new notion. She 
turned it over in her brain, and the next 
morning, when Annie was out of the way, 
she said, simply and dryly, — 

* Master, I'm thinking you'll have to 
give in to Joe. We're about wore out — 
you and I — and you can't do the winter 
work yourself, and you shan't.' 

* I don't see it, missis ; I don't see it.' 

* Well, I'm thinking you must do it.' 
She put no reasons into words ; she 

spoke from a strong sense of necessity. 

* We'll have worked for nothing if we're 
to cut the place up so.' 

* We've given Joe his way, and he's 
done well, and our day's over. Joe's got 
nought but girls. I'd like our Annie's 
husband to have the old place.' 
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* Belike he may,' said old Moreland, 
with unwonted sharpness, as he glanced 
out of the open door to where Fred and 
Annie stood on the garden path toge- 
ther. 

And so indeed in the end it was. 
The sale was effected, and the state of 
affairs at Hartfield much improved in 
consequence. As time went on, and the 
need of a younger hand was evident, 
Joseph Moreland declared that he was 
able to provide for his girls out of the 
business, and had always intended Fred 
Harris to succeed him at the farm, proper 
regard being had for Annie's interests ; 
and on this understanding Fred went to 
reside at Hartfield, when the old grand- 
father could grumble comfortably at his 
new experiments, and could still tell better 
than any one which animals would turn 
out well, and when the weather would be 
favourable to the crops. 

mm*** 

* But, Annie,' said Fred, one summer 
evening, * there are other places besides 
Hartfield. If I was never to have a wife, 
I'd go to Canada or some new place. I 
couldn't live here by myself, Annie.' 

* Well, who wants you to take a wife ?' 
said Annie, pulling flower after flower 
from a lupin spike she held in her hand. 

* I want one, Annie ; I myself.' 

* Well, what hinders you ?' said Annie, 
all in a hurry, and then saw her mistake. 

*■ That's for you to say, Annie. You 
wouldn't hinder me ; would you ?' 

* I'm sure Canada 's a fine place ; I 
wouldn't hinder you going there.' 

But Annie blushed and bit her lips ; 



and certain it is that Fred did not go 
to Canada, but that not very long 
afterwards he and Annie were mar- 
ried in Hartfield church, and that the 
best wish the Vicar could give them on 
the occasion was, that with all their su- 
perior knowledge, they might set such an 
example of uprightness, industry, and 
self-denial as old Moreland and his wife 
had done before them. 



St. Anne's Society, Hanwell 
Branch. — The late meeting of this So- 
ciety (postponed to Sept. 4) was marked 
by touching circumstances. The Rev. 
Jerome J. Mercier (the warden) having 
been absent for some months on account 
of weak health, now bade the members 
farewell before a second and longer ab- 
sence from the same cause, in which Mrs. 
Mercier (Principal of the Branch) accom- 
panies him. His address was on * The 
Christian as a child of God.' He invited 
the members to meet him at the Early 
Communion Service on Sept. 17, the day 
before his departure, and to pray that 
God would hold him and his in safe 
keeping. A dying member was also com- 
mended to prayer. She expired two days 
later, almost her last words being * My 
love to the Society.' 



* Take care not to be the one dark spot 
in the home circle ; it is better to be a 
sunbeam than a cloud. No one can tell 
how much good we may do by merely 
looking happy.' 
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ON PLEASING GOD IN DAILY 

LIFE. 

My dear young Friends, — 

For so I may call you, though I do not 
personally know any of you, I have been asked to 
speak a few words to you through the pages of 
Friendly Leaves. I pray that God will enable 
me to say something which may be made useful 
and helpful to you, through the teaching of His 
Holy Spirit. 

I will speak to those whom He has already 
taught to wish to follow Jesus, and to live to His 
glory. Will you, then, stop and ask yourselves 
if this letter is iox you f And if you cannot coimt 
yourselves to be among" those who have this wish 
in their hearts, remember that your soul is in 
danger. Do not rest till you have come to Jesus, 
and have earnestly asked Him to forgive you, and 
to make yoiu: heart His own. He says, *Him 
that Cometh unto Me, I will in no wise cast out.' 
(John, vi. 37.) 

Will you turn with me to John, viii. 29, where 
you will find that Jesus said, ' My Father hath not 
left me alone, for I do always those things that 
please Him.' In these words Jesus describes 
what His earthly life really was, and what our 
lives ought to be. At other times Jesus said, ' I 
delight to do thy will, O my God.' ' My meat is 
to do the will of Him that sent me, and to finish 
His work.' And when His earthly life was nearly 
over, He could look back and say, ' I have 
glorified Thee on the earth, I have finished the 
work that Thou gavest me to do.' 

While we are on earth we shall never be able to 
use these words as fully as the Lord Jesus could 
use them. He was ' filled with the Spirit ;' and 
although He was ' in all points tempted like as 
we are,' yet He was ' without sin ' in His own 
heart, while our hearts are 'deceitful' above 
all things, and desperately wicked, and by nature 
• at enmity with God,' so that we are only too 
ready to yield to temptation. And even when 
the Spirit of God has come to dwell within us, it 
is true that * the flesh lusteth against the spirit, 



and the spirit against the flesh, and these are con- 
trary the one to the other, so that we cannot do 
the things that we would.' 

Even on those days when we have most ear- 
nestly tried, by God's help, to ' do always those 
things that please Him,' we have need to come to 
the blood of Jesus Christ, which ' cleanseth from 
all sin.' 

But the higher we aim, the higher will be our 
attainment, and the Christian must never set 
before herself a lower standard than the example 
of Jesus (i Pet. ii. 21), although we shall not be 
perfectly like Him till we ' see Him as He is.' Do 
not let us be afraid, then, to take as our motto 
the words, ' I do always those things that please 
Him.' Although we can only mean that we are 
trying to do so, by the help which He has pro- 
mised to give us. 

How can we know what those things are which 
please God ? First, we may know them from His 
own word. We must take it as the lamp for our 
feet, and the light for our paths, and study it, that 
we may know how God would have His children 
act, and speak, and think, and feel. (See Josh, 
i. 8.) 

Secondly, God has given us each a conscience, 
and if we are looking up to Him in prayer, and 
wishing to obey His word, He will keep om- con- 
sciences clear and tender, so that we shall always 
have an inward feeling of what is right and what 
is wrong. 

Thirdly, God has given us each our place in 
this world, and each place has duties belonging 
to it. They may be very humble and homely 
duties — sometimes very dull, or very impleasant 
ones. Sometimes very pleasant or interesting 
work may be put into our hands to do. God will 
appoint to us our places and our duties, just as is 
best for us, and most for His glory. We may 
take all our daily work as work for Him, and we 
may remember that He is pleased when we are 
daily trying to do it faithfully. (See Col. iii. 
23, 24.) 

A young servant once said to me, ' I want to be 
one of those who speak for Jesus by their lives,' 
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Dear young friends — you who love Jesus — you 
may seldom have opportunity to speak for 
Jesus with your lips, but if you try to do always 
those things that please God, you will speak for 
Him with your lives, and our lives speak much 
more powerfully than our lips. Worldly p>eople 
always watch to see how Christians act. 

I should like to say a great deal more to you 
about this, but I must not make my letter too 
long, and I wish to say a few words about haw 
we may do those things which please God. 

We must watch to see what He would have us 
to do (Prov. viii. 34), and we must watch our- 
selves very carefully lest we should jrield to tem- 
pers and feelings which do not please Him, and 
which would spoil even the right things which oiu* 
hands may be doing ; for God cares about what 
we are quite as much as about what we do^ and 
He is pleased when we go about our duties with 
cheerful hearts and sunny faces, letting those 
about us see that it is a happy thing to try and 
please Him. 

And we must pray daily that His Holy Spirit 
may dwell in our hearts, enabling us to do the 
things that please Him, and which we could not 
do without His help. And do not only pray to 
Him at night and in the morning, but often lift 
up your hearts with a prayer for help while you 
are about your work. Thus you will keep in 
God's presence, and will find for yourselves the 
truth of the words of Jesus, ' My Father hath not 
left me alone.' Do you remember David's 
prayer ? ' Cause me to know the way wherein I 
should go, for I lift up my soul unto Thee. 
Teach me to do Thy will, for Thou art my God.' 

May this be yom* prayer, and may God answer 
it to each of you. 

Your sincere Friend, 

E. A. B. 

' He who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
That he has never used, and thought with him 
Is in its infancy.' 

Wordsworth. 



BIBLE LESSON: 

SALT. 

[Subject.] 

USE OF SALT IN THE WORLD. 

(Matt. v. 13,) 

I. — Introduction. 

Without salt we should die. Chinese punish- 
ment, to put a criminal to death by depriving him 
of salt. In one year he dies a miserable death. 
Salt, in the sermon on the mount, is considered as 
a type of the relation in whi6h Christians stand 
to the world. 

II. — Consider the qualities in salt which bear 
out this aspect. 

{a) The necessity of salt to the body. ' ? ^^ 

{b) To preserve things from putrefaction. 

{c) To give flavour or taste to things. 

In the passage before us, Christians are called 
the ' salt of the earth.' We must, therefore, see 
how they resemble natural salt in these particulars. 

Enumerate — 

ist. They must be necessary to the world — 
something without which the world would die a 
miserable death. 

sndly. They must preserve things worth pre- 
serving. 

3rdly. They must give flavour or taste to ordi- 
nary life. 

III. — Place of salt in sermon on mount. 

But to understand fully the bearing of the com- 
parison between salt and Christians, we must 
consider the relation which it has to the rest of 
the discourse in which salt holds such a pro- 
minent place ; namely (verse 13), between the 
beatitudes, or the character which the apostles 
were to exemplify, and the proclamation of the 
laws of the new kingdom which they were to an- 
nounce — a proclamation which, you will remark, 
commences at verse 17. 

IV. locality. 

Probably from a mountain called Kurn Hattin, 
or * Horns of Hattin ' — a hill somewhat like * an 
Eastern saddle, with its two peaks,' looking down 
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on the silvery water of the Lake of Galilee. 
Below this mountain was a large flat plain, on 
which sat the multitude, gathered together to 
hear Him who spake as never yet man spake. 
Contrast the last great delivery of the law on 
Mount Sinai and the present delivery of the new 
law on Mount Hattin — the delivery on Mount 
Sinai with thunders, lightnings, the voice of a 
trumpet, on the red granite hills in the scorching 
wilderness, proceeding from the unseen God ; the 
new law, the law of love, thrilling in the tender 
accents of the sweetest voice that had ever 
sounded in hiunan ears since God spoke to un- 
fallen man in the Garden of Eden, spoken from 
'the flowery grass of a green hillside sloping 
down to a silver lake.' 

v.— Time. 

After the appointment of the apostles. Our 
Lord had called His disciples, and of them had 
chosen the twelve apostles. (Luke, vi. 13-16.) 

After this election had taken place. He ' opened 
His mouth,' and delivered to them, and over 
their heads to the multitude, that wonderful dis- 
coiu-se known to all time as the ' sermon on the 
mount.' He had chosen them to teach ; He had 
not yet told them what to teach. And before He 
does this, He shows them in the beatitudes the 
character which they were to bear ; then how 
that character was to act on others (verse 13) ; as 
if to show that directly we get a thing we are to 
use it for other people. 

VI. — By means of these beatitudes they were to 
become the ' salt of the earth.' Then that the salt 
was to do its work in the world. 

VII. — A. By the comparison of salt, which is a 
necessity of 'the body. He impressed upon them 
their own importance in the world. In one way, 
perhaps, we think too much of ourselves ; in an- 
other, too little. Think Gladstone, Disraeli, great 
men in Parliament important, but oiu^elves of 
little count — that we may just muddle on, eat, 
drink, sleep, and get our hving. In fact, that 
that is pretty much what we have come into the 
world to do. Do you think that is being the 
' salt of the earth ? ' The earth could do just as 



well without us as with us, if that is all. Indeed, 
an animal could do all that without the assistance 
of a soul — eat, drink ; yes, and earn its own 
living. And you don't think that God gave you 
souls to do just the same as an animal does ? If 
He does not want something more from you than 
from a beast that .perishes, He would not have 
made you more than a beast. But He wants 2( 
great deal more of you than that. He wants you 
to be the ' salt of the earth.' We are wanted in 
the world. People before us made, the world. 
We are making the world now. U rests with us 
what the world around us shall Utb good Or bad, 
salted or corrupted. The world is made up of 
individuals. Each individual changes so much of 
the world around him — changes it for good or 
evil. God has put that awful, that mysterious 
gift of Freedom in our hands. We can make or 
mar His work — turn this world into a hell, or 
transform it into a heaven. Part of the world is in 
the hands of each one of us now. When the great 
Napoleon was asked what France wanted most, 
he replied, ' Good mothers.' What the world 
wants most now is 'good mothers,' good wives, 
good maidens. Therefore consider what impor- 
tan'ce each one of you is. Think what is called 
' state of the nation ' of consequence. If we read in 
history, ' the j)eople sunk in vice and ignorance,' 
we look on it as horrible. Well, it is you and I 
who bring about or hinder such a state of things. 
We are either ' salt ' on the earth, or spreading 
corruption on it. If Christians ceased to be the 
' salt ' of the world, it would die a miserable 
death of vice and corruption. 

VIII. — Salt changes the condition of the body, 
and Christians are meant to make changes in the 
world ; not to sit with arms folded, and say Amen 
to all the evils in the world, but to get up and 
remedy them. We are only meant to be passive 
as to suffering, never as to sin. Sin should stir 
us as a war-horse neighs at the sound of the 
battle. 

IX. — B. Salt keeps things from putrefaction. 
So Christians are to be the salt of the earth as to 
purity — purity in thought, purity in talk, purity 

N 
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in act. To keep out the corruption which comes 
in when numbers get together. The presence of 
one woman who hates evil will always make 
itself felt, even if she does not speak. Purity is 
jnostly in the hands of'women. To every class ^ 
as to every individual^ God gives a special trust. 
To women He has given purity. To us"\\ is given 
to keep the world pure and dear for the Virgin's 
Son. 

X. — C Another property of salt is, that it 
^s^s flavour. Everything is insipid without salt. 
To feel that we are living for God ^ye& flavour 
to life. Same difference between living for God 
and living for nothing in partfcular as there is 
between a walk for an object and walking a 
treadmill. God is always something todive for. We 
get sick of living for ourselves. Get up and go 
to bed, get up and go to bed ; seems as if we 
might as well not live at all. Live for God, and 
it puts spirit into the dullest life. If, whether we 
eat, or drink, or whatever we do, we * do ' it * dll 
in the name of the Lord Jesus,* we are then ' salt * 
to aU who come into contact with us. They see 
we have got something they have not. They in- 
quire what it is, seek it themselves, and God's 
kingdom is enlarged by our means. And all this 
is in your hands — \xiyour hands, to turn people 
to God or keep them from God. In your hands 
lie the workshops you work in, the homes you 
dwell in, nay, the parish to which you belong, 
whether they shall be ' salted ' by you, or whether 
the ' salt ' has so lost its savour that it is good for 
nothing but to be ' cast out ' itself, and • trodden 
under foot of men.' May we rather so live, that 
at the last we may hear our Master's voice say- 
ing, ' Ye have been indeed the salt of the earth ! ' 

C. E. Skinner. 

'As the Sandwich Islander believes 
that the strength and valour of the enemy 
he kills pass into himself, so we gain the 
strength of the temptation we resist.' 

* The poor only really bless those who 
teach them to help themselves,' 



TEST QUESTIONS 

On the subjects of the questions in the numbers 
of Friendly Leaves for January, April, and 
July, 1876. 

RULES. 

1. The answers to these questions are to be 
written on one side of the paper only, 

2. The writer's name and address is to be 
written on the top right-hand comer of every 
page. 

3. The pages are to be fastened together at the 
top left-hand comers. 

4. The answers should be as short as may be 
consistendy with clearness. 

5. The papers will be divided into two classes, 
labelled A and B. Class A will contain the an- 
swers of associates of the G. F. S., and of asso- 
ciates or members of affiliated societies whose 
education is of a higher order. Such persons will 
write a capital A above their name on each page. 
Class B will contain the answers of members of 
the G. F. S., or of any members of affiliated 
societies who have the right to call themselves 
' working-girls.' Such persons will write a capital 
B above their names on each page. The answers 
of class B win receive special consideration. 

6. It is not necessary to answer every question. 
Ten marks are the most which can be gained by 
any one answer. The prizes will be given accord- 
ing to the total number of marks gained. Thus 
a person may gain more marks by two good an^ 
swers than by three indifferent ones. 

7. The papers are to be sent by November ist 
to Mrs. Jerome Mercier, HanweU^ W. 

PRIZES. 
Two prizes are offered in class A, viz, : — 

1. Yesterday^ To-day » and For Ever (Bicker- 

steth) ; 

2. Those Holy Fields (Rev, S. Manning). 
Foiu: prizes are offered in class B, viz. : — 

1. Prayer-book and Lessons, in case. 

2. Those Holy Fields, 

3. The Christian Year^ 
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4. Bishop Heber's Hymns. 
The distributioii of the ]xizes win be annoimced 
in the January number of Friendly Leaves for 
1877. 

SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 

1. Compare the reigns and characters of David 
and Solomon, and say why the kingdom of Israd 
reached its greatest glory under David. 

2. What were the faults of Joab, Absalom, and 
Jeroboam, and what lesson may we learn from 
them ? In what way did Jeroboam ' make Israel 
to sin ? ' 

3. Describe Solomon's temple, giving measure- 
ments in English feet. 

PRAYER-BOOK QUESTIONS. 

X. Give scriptural reasons for the ceremony of 
baptism, and show that it conveys the grace of 
the Spirit, and is not a mere form. 

2. What is the meaning of ' regeneration? ' Is 
it the teaching of the Church (as some suppose) 
that baptised persons cannot sin? Quote Scrip- 
ture and the Prayer-book to prove your answer. 

3. What is the benefit given by confirmation ? 
What duty do we undertake, and what privilege 
do we recdve by it ? What scriptural authority is 
there for confirmation ? 

BIBLE LESSON. 

Write a short lesson, suitable for a Sunday 
class, on one of the following subjects : — 

1. The sorrows of David. 

2. Solomon's choice. 

3. The scriptural types given in the offices of 
bs^>tism• 

N .B. — In writing this lesson, head it with a text 
embodying the geaeral moral intended to be 
drawn. Illustrate, if possible, by an anecdote or 
example. Class B may omit this lesson if they 
wish to do so. 



NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

IV. — RECOLLECTIONS OF TANGIER. 

So little is known about Tangier, in the north 
of Africa, that I feel tempted to write down some 
of my recollections of it. I don't propose to tdl 
you more of its history than that it is supposed 
to be one of the most ancient cities in the world, 
and that aoo years ago it belonged to England, 
being part of the do¥ny of Catherine of Bra- 
ganza, the wife of Charles II. But it proved 
such an inconvenient possession, that after twenty 
years it was abandoned, and the pier blown up ; 
so that at the present day the anchorage is un- 
safe, and landing is a work of difficulty. When 
I first went to live at Gibraltar, it sounded strange 
to hear of people going to Afiica for coolness in 
the simuner, for I always thought of Bishop 
Heber's hymn, which speaks of ' Afric's burning 
sands,' and I was not prepared for the very 
green and fertile appearance of Morocco. 

Tangier itself is a picturesque town, with the 
slender minarets* of its mosques*)* rising from the 
fiat-roofed, whitewashed houses. It is about 
thirty-two miles fix>m Gibraltar, and small 
steamers ply there two or three times a-week, 
and frequently bring back Moorish cattle for the 
use of the garrison. The unpunctuality of the 
boats is most inconvenient. You are told to be 
on board perhaps at twdve, and having obeyed 
these instructions, have the pleasure of lying, 
and sometimes rolling, in Gibraltar Bay for an 
hour and a half. A yet more troublesome cir- 
cumstance is, that these boats do a great deal of 
business in the way of towing sailing vessels 
through the Straits, when a too strong and con- 
tinuous east or west wind prevents them from 
making their own way through ; and so some- 
times the unfortunate passengers are kept out 
for hours, seeking for or towing vessels, in utter 
disregard of their having taken their passage 
for Tangier. But when no such unpleasantness 

* Minaret, a small dome. 

t Mosque, the place of worsh^ of the Mahommedans, 
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occurs, the passage may be made in three hours. 
When near the Spanish coast, you pass the Pearl 
Rock, where H.M.S. Agincourt struck in 1872, 
and was with difficulty got off. But little steamers 
like these can find their way along the narrow 
channel between it and the land, and so you get 
a good view of the Spanish coast, and very 
dreary it looks in comparison of the green 
African shores opposite. Then we pass Tarifa, 
a curious Spanish town, where the women retain 
something of the Moorish veil, and only show 
one eye — a very becoming arrangement for one- 
eyed or squinting people. But this I know only 
by hearsay, as I was never able to go there. I 
was told, too, that really fine Spanish poultry 
were to be found there ; but I never saw any 
elsewhere in Spain, though the sort is well known 
in England. 

Even on the finest, smoothest da)rs, there is 
almost always a little roll as you cross from 
Tarifa to Tangier Bay ; and in an east wind, 
the shelter of Cape Malabat is welcome. Leav- 
ing the ruins of old Tangier, which are very in- 
considerable, on the left hand, the steamer stops 
at a little distance from the present town ; for the 
dibris of the former pier renders nearer approach 
impossible. Then the health-boat comes off, 
rowed by wild-looking men, and if a clean bill 
of health is produced by the captain, the pas- 
sengers enter other boats that are in attendance, 
amid much shouting and hallooing, and are rowed 
to the shore. But even then you don't step 
ashore as you would anywhere else, but men 
wade into the water to meet the boat, carrying 
arm-chairs, in which ladies are conveyed to the 
landing-place, while gentlemen are perched on 
the shoulders of other bearers, should there not 
be chairs enough. Before these chairs were in- 
troduced, ladies had to be carried ashore in the 
arms of these Jews, who have the monopoly of 
this traffic, Moors not condescending to carry 
unbelievers. 

One of the most attractive shops \t the pottery 
warehouse, kept by an old Jew, Mimon, where 
any amount of the quaint ware made at Fez is 



to be had, and the only difficulty is to know 
when to leave off buying, the different speci- 
mens are so tempting. The commoner sort is 
green or blue, with dabs of red sealing-wax at 
irregular intervals, often to hide flaws, but hav- 
ing a certain picturesque effect. The better sort 
is of green or blue, or the two colours har- 
moniously blended, and is most effective, the 
shapes and the designs are so good. You never 
can buy things in pairs ; there is alwajrs some 
little difference in size, form, or pattern ; just as 
in the beautiful Moorish carpets made by hand 
at Rabat you never find the two ends alike. 
The pottery is all brought from Fez on the 
backs of camels, and as they have to cross 
streams and all sorts of rough places, the amount 
of breakage is considerable, and it is melan- 
choly to see a mass of dibris inside the ware- 
house door ; but Mimon fully covers his loss, 
by raising the price of what is left. When I 
first went to Tangier, one might buy most fas- 
cinating mugs and inkstands for sixpence each ; 
but in time prices rose, and at last there was 
not an inkstand to be had. The said inkstands 
are models of the saints' tombs that are nume- 
rous in Morocco. 

In some of the shops (little alcoves, where 
the dealer sits cross-legged, and seems sub- 
limely indifferent whether you buy or no) you 
can get Moorish stuffs, leather bags, slippers — 
really pretty ones, in blue or red leather, worked 
with silver thread, for 2J. a pair — and various 
ornaments, silver bracelets and earrings, and 
imitations in baser metals. Ornamented brass 
trays can also be had ; but the best come from 
Fez and Mogadore, and are really very hand- 
some and well worth bringing home. But there 
are plenty of other sights in Tangier besides the 
shops. Not the mosques though, for no Chris- 
tian may enter them ; and there is an amusing 
story in Sir John D. Hay's Western Barbary of 
the quandary in which the true believers found 
themselves on some occasion, when the mosque 
clock would not go, and only a Christian could 
doctor it. Some wise Moor, however, solved the 
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difficulty, by suggesting that as, if the mosque 
required repair, an ass would doubtless be em- 
ployed to bring in loads of bricks, so a Chris- 
tian, as being not much lower than a donkey, 
might equally be made useful, and be conse- 
quently admitted within the sacred precincts. 

One mosque is very near the Legation, and I 
have often been kept awake at night by some 
worshipper performing his devotions, and going 
on for perhaps an hour with some monotonous 
chant, very like a Gregorian. Once, when in a 
shop, I saw a funeral procession pass by, con- 
sisting of men all dressed in white, and singing 
a strange, wild chant in a minor key ; and I am 
told that this chant is so peculiar, it is impos- 
sible to catch the air. 

There are a great many Jews in Tangier, and 
on one occasion I was taken to the house of one 
of the better class, and his wife obligingly ap^ 
peared in her rich costume of velvet, stiff with 
gold embroidery, for my benefit. She wore a 
good many jewels — one pair of earrings in her 
ears, and another pair in her silk handkerchief 
head-dress, and strings of pearls round her neck ; 
but so irregularly strung, without . reference to 
size or colour, that the effect was less good than 
it shotdd have been. Her two daughters ap- 
peared in ordinary European costume, which 
made them look very commonplace. I was the 
only lady among the visitors, and rather to my 
dismay, these young ladies, whose faces were 
heavily powdered, kissed me on both cheeks ; 
but I was told, for my comfort, that this was a 
sign of respect ! We went on two or three occa- 
sions to the houses of poor Jews, to see their 
wedding festivities, but never came in for the 
actual ceremony. Unless widows are let off 
more easily, I cannot imagine any Jewess marry- 
ing twice, for the ceremonies must be too dread- 
fully exhausting. I think they last for seven 
days and nights, and during all that time the 
wretched bride, gorgeously dressed, with her 
cheeks and lips painted bright red, and her eye- 
brows and eyes also ' made up ' with kohol, has 
to sit on a bed, with a lot of female friends 



round her, with her eyes close shut, while a 
number of men, including, I think, the bride- 
groom, attired in garments just like dressing- 
gowns, are feasting away, and musicians are 
singing, and tomtoming, and clapping their 
hands. On one occasion the poor creature was 
nearly fainting, and her head was constantly 
sinking on her friends' shoulders, while her bril- 
liant colouring looked very unlike the real state 
of the case. 

I don't think that we participated in any feast- 
ing on that occasion ; but once we went to a 
wedding-party in a higher rank of life, and then 
sweetmeats were handed round. It must be 
owned that their notions of enjoyment are very 
unlike ours. No conversation goes on, but every- 
body sits and listens to the five or six musicians 
who sit on the floor, and continue a monotonous 
song, and strum away on their instruments. 

Our kind friends also took me to visit a 
Moorish lady, the wife of the Basha's brother, 
and she gave me tea, highly perfumed and very 
sweet, for she put a great lump of sugar on the 
top of the teapot, and then poured hot water 
on it till it collapsed and fell in. The tea is 
scented with ambergris, a little being put into 
the pot in a covered silver spoon. It is difficult 
to know when to leave off drinking tea, or 
rather how to avoid drinking a great deal, as 
the instant your cup is empty it is filled again ; 
and yet you hardly like to leave any. This 
Moorish lady was really beautiful — fair com- 
plexion and lovely brown eyes, and a very 
pleasing expression, but so fat and unwieldy ! 
And yet I believe she was only twenty-three. 
Her dress was very rich, and she showed us her 
wardrobe — ^rich brocades and silks ; she also dis- 
played her jewellery, which, like the Jewess's, was 
a provoking mixture of good and bad stones ; 
the emeralds were ill-cut, and often pierced 
for stringing, which must, of course, greatly 
lower their value. 

The Basha, or governor, occupies the castle, 
but only officially, and his family is elsewhere ; 
so when we went there we saw the deserted 
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apartments formerly occupied by the women, 
and some of them were poky little cells. Now 
the whole place looks neglected ; but still I saw 
whitewashed arabesques, in humble imitation of 
the glorious work of the Alhambra. 

There are various sights outside the town — 
the old Roman bridge at the head of the bay, 
part of which has lately fallen, and, on the inland 
side, the Sok, or market-place, just outside the 
walls, where on certain days of the week, strings 
of camels arrive from the coimtry, laden with 
produce of all sorts. It is a very animated scene, 
as there is plenty of bustle and chattering, and 
the variety of figures is curious — tall Neefians, 
with the single lock of hair at the back of the 
head, and wild-looking Arabs from the interior. 
Moors and Moorish Jews from the town, and 
husbandmen and soldiers, make up a motley 
crowd. 

There are some charming residences, situated 
in gardens, a little way from Tangier ; and in 
one, 'the Wilderness,' we saw a marvellous 
number of those pretty birds, the bee-eaters, 
fluttering about the acacia blossoms, and uttering 
their peculiar cry. 

We saw something of Moorish country life one 
day, when our host conducted a riding-party to 
have tea with the chief of the village of Swany, 
in the neighbourhood of Tangier. The said 
chief and his people are Reefians, and left their 
district on account of a blood feud, and settled at 
Swany ; but I believe that every year he had gone 
to Reef, to slay some one of the hostile family 
that had injured him. Be that as it may, he re- 
ceived us very kindly, and conducted us to an 
upstairs room in his house, where he gave us tea, 
and delicious milk, and cakes of a half-moon 
shape made of almonds, which I thought excel- 
lent. He and his sons waited on us ; but after 
the repast, we ladies were conducted into a low 
hut, to see the wives of the village, or at least 
some of them ; for I think there were only six or 
seven hard-featured women, plainly dressed, and 
with no ornaments, except a silver bracelet or 
so. Our dress can have given them little satisfac- 



tion, as we were all in habits and hats ; but they 
were civil, and all we could do was to look as 
amiable as we could, since we were unable to 
speak to them. The village consisted of mud 
huts, thatched with straw, surrounding the chiefs 
more lofty dwelling, on the top of a little green 
hill ; and on the roof of almost every house there 
were a stork's nest and a stork. 

Harriet £. Phillimore. 



PEARLS OF PRICE. 

THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE. 

I KNEW a man who had found the only 
two pearls of price — a true friend and a 
good brave woman. To the woman he 
plighted his troth, to his friend he wrote 
to ask for a blessing ; and then he saw 
what it was to have such an one. For 
the friend wrote him thus — a letter which 
should be printed in letters of gold, and 
given for a fortune to every hesitating 
pair in England : — 

*Yes, God bless you, and guard, and 
guide, and prosper you — a form of prayer 
which I have never offered up to God 
but for my own wife ; and if the girl you 
have chosen is in the future but one 
half the joy and pride that mine has been 
to me, you will have drawn the great 
prize in the lottery of life — a prize to 
which no other prizes are to be compared. 
My heart would have broken but for the 
most beautiful and sustaining love of my 
wife. I should go out into the highways 
and byeways and preach marriage to all 
men, in simple honesty and goodwill 
towards my fellow -creatures, knowing 
what marriage has been to me. Heaven 
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only knows what would have become of 
me but for a tenderness which has never 
tired, a devotion which has never failed 
me, and which has had in it something 
surely divine. 

* So I say with all my heart " God bless 
you ! ^ again and again ; and be of good 
courage. You will not want much money 
if you have much love. It is the right 
and the duty of a man to support his 
wife, and it is better for both of them 
that he should be in every respect the 
head and mainstay of the family. There 
is nothing to fear in poverty when a 
man's heart is whole and his affections 
satisfied. I was for a short time, as you 
know, very poor, and nothing has ever 
impressed me more forcibly than the fact 
that poverty, when it came so close, had 
no terrors for me. Moreover, the possi- 
bilities of life are infinite, and no man of 
enterprise, intelligence, and character, 
need be poor. You and your wife will 
never be poor, and the only counsel I 
would give you, the outcome of years and 
experience, is, " Cultivate your affections, 
and till your hearts." There is no harvest 
so bounteous as that of Love. Let no 
shadows come between you, no sulks, no 
misunderstandings, and no unkind words. 
Accustom yourselves (using a sort of reso- 
lute mental force when required, and it 
will be required) to look upon each other 
as perfection. You are sure to have some- 
thing, perhaps much, to forgive each 
other as time rolls on. Well, forgive — 
forgive freely — and with that sweet eager 
grace which forgives beforehand, and 
which offers assurance and warranty of 



all future forgiveness. If your betrothed 
is very young, be careful not to scare 
away her trust. Encourage her to tell 
you everything ; be father, mother, sister, 
husband, to her. Approve her in all 
things that she may conceal nothing, and 
lead her very gently away, without re- 
proof, from anything which may displease 
or grieve you. 

^And above all things I woidd say, 
make her the companion of your thoughts. 
Associate her both with your business and 
with your pleasures. Let her have no 
idle, listless days, no lonely evenings, 
Let her see that you are just and fair in 
all your dealings with her, so that when 
she compares other men with you she 
may feel that you are rather a hero than a 
man. Teach her to dress in her best and 
bravest for you, and make her glad with 
your adnliration, so that all her life long 
she shall hear no such music as her hus-> 
band's praise. On your part also dress 
better than ever you did in your life. 
Marriage should not be the grave of 
Hope, but Hope's garden, 

* Once more, God bless you ! ' 

From ' Vanity Fair,* 



*Do not attempt to frighten children 
and inferiors by passion, it does more 
harm to your own character than it does 
good to them ; the same thing is better 
done by firmness and persuasion. Passion 
gets less and less powerful after every 
defeat. Husband energy for the real 
demand which the dangers of life make 
upon it.' 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Homes of the London Poor, by Octavia Hill. 
(Macmillan.) This is a clear account of a noble 
work done by a practical and self-denying worker. 
Miss O. Hill, backed by the generous liberality of 
Mr. Ruskin, has carried out a plan for buying up 
old and dilapidated houses, and reducing them to 
cleanliness and comfort by a diligent application 
to business, combined with kind feeling for the 
poor inmates. In the case of three houses (which 
have since paid five per cent interest, and repaid 
some of the capital laid out on them) she says : — 
•The place swarmed with vermin ; the papers, 
black with dirt, hung in long strips from the 
Walls ; the drains were stopped ; the water supply 
was out of order.' Nothing more unhealthy can 
be imagined. These horrors were remedied. A 
regular sum was set aside for repairs ; and if any 
remained after damage had been made good, it 
was used at the quarter's end for any comfort the 
tenant might request. Thus each inmate had an 
interest in keeping the place nice, whereas, before, 
the balusters had been regularly used for fire- 
wood, &c. No arrears of rent are allowed on any 
account. Thus honesty, cleanliness, and business 
habits are taught. Miss Hill, in her weekly task 
of. collecting rent, met at first with much abuse 
and insult. In one case, a strong, sturdy woman 
locked her into the room, in order the better to 
pour out a flood of violent language. But mild, 
yet courageous conduct, and good sense, carried 
the day, and did a good, one may say a holy, 
work. The book should be read by all who wish 
to benefit the poor. Not many may be able or 
willing to renovate old houses ; but very many 
may take a lesson in the principle of helping the 
poor to help themselves, instead of giving in such 
a manner as to pauperise them, and lower their 
self-respect. 
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Notices io Correspondents, 

Under this head, the Editor will be glad to 
reply to any inquiries which may be put to her 
by readers of the Magazine, arising from, need of 
help in their studies or of a friendly word of 
counsel in a difficulty. Such communications to be 
addressed to Mrs. Jerome Mercier, Hanwell, W. 

The terms of subscription to Friendly Leaves 
are w. a year, post-free, to any part of the 
United Kingdom, if paid in advance, to 
Messrs. Hatchard. 

Those subscribers who kindly sent stamps for 
postage before the above rule was issued, can 
have them returned on application to the 
Editor. 

MSS. must be accompanied with stamps, if their 
return is desired in case of non-acceptance. 



Accepted with thanks : — ' A Song in a Strange 
Land.' 

Agnes. — ^The S. P. C. K. will sometimes make 
grants of books to parochial libraries. 

Hope. — ^There is no reason to fear the use of the 
word guild, if preferred to society. Its deriva- 
tion is uncertain, but the guilds of the Middle 
Ages were secular bodies for the protection of 
trade. The object of the widely-spread guild 
movement of the present day is to unite Chris- 
tians for mutual edification. It is not confined 
to any one party. The Evangelicals have in 
many cases taken it up. 

J. E. /'.—The Editor is glad to receive MSS. ; 
but limited space obliges her to decline many. 

Institutrice, — A very useful and well-written 
account of French literature in the French lan- 
guage, in good style and suitable for teaching, 
wiU be found in a series of twelve pamphlets 
called Conferences sur la LittiratureFran^aise, 
by Mdlle. Cahen. They can be had for 8j. the 
set from the author, 3A Wimpole Street, W. 

Several G. F. S. notices have arrived too late 
for insertion. 
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34 Pages, with an Illustration. Price id. monthly. Post free in advance for a-year, zi. 6d, 

2. Stories for our Girls Volume. 

Edited by M. E. Townsbnd. In square fcap. doth antique, ax. 6<L 

Containini^ Ten Stories (sold separately, price yl. each), contributed by 

M. £. Townsbnd. Blanche Pechell. Mrs. Jerome Mbrcibr. 

C.M.King. A. M. Goodrich. Mrs. A. Phillimosb. Author of ' Mademoiselle Mort • 

8. Friendly Words for our Girls, 

By Mrs. Talbot Baker (Amy Marryat). 

Tnird Edition. Square fcap. Svo, limp cloth, is. (uL ; paper, xs. 

4. Thoughts on the Holy Communion. Third Thousand. 

By A. L. M. Sewed, x^., or td. a dozen. 

5. The Girls* Book of Prayers and Hymns. 

By M. E. Townsbnd. Fourth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. paper, %d. ; wrapper, 3^/. 

6. Suggestions for the Industrial Training of Girls. 

By M. E. Townsbnd. Sewed, wi\ 

7. The Girls' Friendly Society. Fourth Thousand 

By M. E. Townsbnd. Sewed, xd.^ or by post, x\d. 

8. A Word to the Girls about the Society. 

Seventh Thousand. Price yL per dozen. 

9. A Few Words to Associates. Second Thousand. \d. 

10. Branch Associations, and How to Organize them. 

Second Thousand. Price 3</. per dozen. 

11. The Girls' Friendly Society Reporter. No. III. 

Paper xd., or 61/. per dozen. 

12. A Form of Special Service for Festivals of the G. F. S. 

xd.^ or (id. per dozen. Sanctioned by His Grace the Archbishop op Canterbury. 

13. *True Friends Help each Other.' Leaflet Hymn. 

For Usb at Festivals of the G. F. S. i* . per 100. 

14. Prayers for a Meeting of Members of the G. F. S. 

xd. each, or 6^. per dozen. 

15. Daughters at Home. 

By M. E. Townsbnd. Reprinted from ' Friendly Leaves.* xd.^ or 6</. per dozen. 



DEDICATED TO OUR WORKING MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 

Heart and Home Songs : 

Original and Selected. Arranged by M. E. Townsend. + 

Cheap Edition, fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, xs. 6d. ; Bijou Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
Leather, is. 6d. to qxs. 

Subjects: SONGS OF LOVE AND HOME — SONGS FOR THE CHlLDRiEN — 
SACRED SONGS— WORKING SONGS— SONGS OF TOWN AND COUNTRY, &c 



HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 



For Cottage Homes, Mothers* Meetings, &c. 

Mothers of Scripture ; 

Reading • at Mothere' Meetings, tad Scries. Sq« fcM>. Svo. doth, 2s. 6d. 

Hy Mm, (ioowwuf Hatchard, Author of ' Prayers for Children,' 
' feljfht Years' Experience of Mothers* Meetings * (out of print), &c. 

AlMi the Introduction, as a Pamphlet, paper cover, 6d. 
* Mothera' Meetings taid How to Organize them.' 

' Ought to be In dM hands ofevoy ]adf who dMires to conduct, Mothcn* llettiagtJ—CkrtstiaM OUtrver, 

Wives and Mothers* By R. Marryat. 

First Skrirs. Square fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3/. 6d. 

SkcoND Skries. Square fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3/. 6t/. {In the Press, 

' Vwy practical readina for Mothera' Meetings. It U divided into a wife's duties, trials, temptatiops, 
and hatps, and th« writer mm some cheerful words of good advice on each.'*— ^iMtn/uns. 

Short Words for Long Evenings. By £. Wordsworth. 

Fourth Kdition. Sq. fcap. 8vo. eloth extra, Zf. 6^. (Fifth small-type Edition, is, 6d,) 

' Deep, poetical, and sometimes quaint thought simply expressed, which renders it a remarkable book. 
It U chiafly Intended for Mothers' Meetings.'— (hmtiAm. 

Plain and Pleasant Words. 

Or, Readings at Mothers' Meetinc^ on Job and Jeremiah, with other Stories. 
By Author of * Old Peter Pious,* &c. Square fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 

'These truly excellent "Readings," by the well-known Author of "Old Peter Pious," are not only 
"plain and ploaNant," but also wise and good words ; and well calculated to be useful to the particular class 
to whom they are addressed. To those who have charge of' Mothers' Meetings it will prove exceedingly 
helpful. ' —^Moihert* Tirputtry. 

The Christian Mother ; or. Notes for Mothers* Meetings. 

By the late Mrs. E. Hoare, of Tunbridge Wells. Seeond Edition. i6mo. cloth, is. 
* Wf cannot imagine a better subject for Mothers' Meetings, nor one better handled.'— CJbm/iML 



Three Little Books^ Uniform in Size and Price. 
x8mo. cloth extra, bevelled boards, u. 6</. each. 



!• Fifty-two Addresses to Mothers' Meetings, 

By Mrs. C. Stuart Perry. With Prefatory Note 

By the Right Rev. Charles Perry, D.D. late Bishop of Melbourne. 

8. Thoughts for the Chimney-comen By £. Wordsworth. 

Fourth and Cheaper Edition, (ax. 6(?. Edition out of print.) 

* One of the most deKghtftil books we have come across for a long time. The ^pen were written to be 
read in the wards of a hospital, or at a Mothers* Meettag, ibr which they are admirably adapted : but they 
are aliko most suitable to be read in nurseries, schools, servants* halls, ftc. as showing how much of moEal 
teaching, and even of religious instruction, may be dmwn%oa coasacon diiags.*— 9**^ BmlL 

Z% Short Words for Long Evenings. By E. Wordswo&th. 

Cheap Edition. Fifth Thousand. (Large-type Edition, ax. 6^.) 

* Dt«Bk pottical, and sooMttmes quaint thought simply expressed, ^riuch renders it a remaiimble book : it 
i chitC^tMKled ibr Mothers* M««tings.*-CMnMM. 



HATOHARDS^ PUBLISHERS^ 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 



By.the Author OF 'PEEP OF DAY/ &c. 



1. The Captivity of Judah. 

loth Thouaeukd. iSmo. 37 Illustrations aod Coloured Ma{». Qoth, at. 6d. ; roxbutghe, yx. 

2. Apostles Preaching ; or, The Acts Explained. 

zoth Thousand. i8mo. 37 lUustntioas and Coloured Map. Clothe 3X> 6d. ; rakbiughe, yi, 

8. The Kings of Israel and Judah. 

z8mo. 37 Illustrations and Coloured Map. Cloth, y. i roxhurgh^ jt, 6tL 

4. Precept upon Precept. 

36th Thousand. zSmo. 68 Illustrations and Map. Clodi, s^. 6tL ; roxbuighe, 3c 

5. The Peep of Day : A Series of Religious Instruction. 

460th Thousand. x8mo. 37 Illustrations. Cloth, af. : roxbttii^e) 3#. td, 

6. Line upon Line. A Second Series of Religious Instruction. 

Part I. 343rd Thousand. zSmo. 30 Illustrations. Ooth, as. 6d, ; roxburghe, y» 
Part II. 195th Thousand. z8mo. 37 Illustrations. Cloth, as. 6d, ; roxburghe, jf. 

7. Lines Left Out. 

37th Thousand. z8mo. 38 Illustrations. Cloth, as. 6tl, ; roxbiorgfae, 3X. 

8. More about Jesus. 

45th Thousand. z8mo. 36 Illustrations. Cloth, 3f . 6^. ; roxburghe, 3^. 

9. Streaks of Light ; or, Facts from the Bible. 

36th Thousand. z8mo. 53 Illustrations. Cloth, as. 6d. ; roxbuigke, 3X. 

10. Fifty-two Tracts for Children, 

In Strbbts and Lanks, Hichways and Hbdgbs, 

Z5th Thousand. In padcet of 53 Tracts, as. In a volume, as* 

11. The Angel's Message ; 

The Saviour Made Known to the Cottager. 

17th Thousand. Small square, 9 Illustrations, paper cover, ^. 



CHEAP SCHOOL EDITIONS OP THE ABOVE. 

In z8mo. limp doth, with Illustrations. 



The Captivity op Judah. (Just Published.) is. M. 



The Peep OF Day is. 2d. 

More about Jesus is. 4^. 

Line upon Line. 2 Parts, each ... is. 4//. 

Lines Left Out is. 6d. 



Streaks of Light i^. 6^ 

Precept upon Precept is. td. 

Kings of Israel and Judah ... is. 6«4 

Apostles Preaching u. 4^/. 



Over 1,300,000 CopUs of Works by this Author have been sold, 

HATCfHARD6, PUBLISHERS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 



By BISHOP OXENDEN, D.D. 



Nbw Cheap Edition. 

1. The Pathway of Safety; or, Counsel to the Awakened. 

350th Thotisand. Fcap. 8vo. small tyft, limp cloth, is. ; lairge type, cloth extra, u. 6</. 

2. Words of Peace ; or, The Blessings and Trials of Sickness, 

56th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. large typ«, cloth, xs. 6d, 

8. The Home Beyond ; or, A Happy Old Age. 

Z33rd Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. large type, cloth, xx. 6d, 

4. God's Message to the Poor. 

20th Thousand. xSmo. large type, cloth, is, 6d, 

5. The Labouring Man's Book. 

46th Thousand. zSmo. large type, cloth, is. 6d, 

6. The Story of Ruth. 

Z2th Thousand. zSmo. large tyPe, cloth, is, 

7. Great Truths in very Plain Language. 

3zst Thousand. zBmo. large type, cloth, is. 



EDUCATIONAL. BY AUTHOR OF 'PEEP OF DAY/ &c. 



1. Reading Without Tears : A Pleasant Mode of Learning to Read. 

Part I. 45th* Thousand. Small square. 520 Illustrations. Cloth, large type, 2f. 6</. 
Part II. z6th Thousand. Small square. Z30 Illustrations. Cloth, large type, y. 

[The Two Parts in One P'olume, cloth antique, ss.) 

2. Reading Disentangled. 

A Series of Classified Lessons in 37 Sheets. 21st Edition. 

6s. the set, plain ; mounted for hanging, xos. gs. the set, coloured ; mounted, 13s, 

8. Near Home ; or, Europe Described. With Anecdotes. 

74th Thousand. Fcap. Svo. 72 Illustrations and Coloured Map. Cloth, 5^. 

4. Far Off. Part I. Or, Asia Described. With Anecdotes. 

38th Thousand. Fcap. Svo. 55 Illustrations and Coloured Map. Goth, 4s. 6d. 

5. Far Off. Part II. Or, Australia, Africa, and America Described. 

28th Thousand. Fcap. Svo. 60 lUustratious and 2 Coloured Maps. Cloth, ^s. 6d, 

6. Teaching Myself; 

An Abridgment of ' Reading Without Tears.' For the Cottagor in his own Home. 
z8th Thousand. Small square, 92 lUustratiens, paper cover, 44C 



HATCH ARD8, PUBLISHERS, 187 PICCADILLY LONDON 



